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FOREWORD 


Every civilization has turning points when it must summon the 
resolution to meet new situations for which the past furnishes 
little precedent. The pace and scope of the revolutionary changes 
around us make it plain that the United States, if it is to fulfill 
its self-imposed assignment as leader of the non-Communist 
world, faces a challenge of this magnitude. This is particularly 
true today, now that summit negotiations have been suspended. 

There is no difference between Republicans and Democrats 
about the need to unite the nation on its foreign policy goals 
of peace with justice for the entire world. But there are differ- 
ences of opinion as to the methods best calculated to achieve 
these goals in a period of continuing crisis. Some contend that 
the United States should increase its armaments; others be- 
lieve that expanded aid for the economic development of under- 
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developed areas is more important in the years ahead than ad- 
ditional arms expenditures. Some oppose nuclear tests at this 
critical time; others urge a ban on all tests, including those 
held underground, even if a foolproof detection system cannot 
be devised. Some oppose any change in our policy toward Com- 
munist China; others point out that our principal goals, notably 
disarmament and a nuclear test ban, cannot be achieved with- 
out the participation of Peiping. 

As the debate proceeds, two questions confront us as citizens. 
First, how can the United States plan and act with the boldness, 
imagination and flexibility toward new factors that such leader- 
ship demands? Second, and equally as difficult, how can this de- 
mocracy mobilize the free minds of its people through voluntary 
effort to face the problems of a changing world and to give steady 
support to the hard, costly and unfamiliar policies which our 
country may need to adopt? 

The first question calls for a supreme effort of intelligence, 
imagination and long-range vision on the part of our government 
officials, of our Congressmen and of the best minds of our nation 
that Washington can enlist from universities, schools, industry 
and labor. The past two years have seen a remarkable response 
to this demand. Such distinguished organizations or research 
institutes as the Council on Foreign Relations, the Washington 
Center of Foreign Policy Research of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the Stanford Research Institute, The Corporation for 
Economic and Industrial Research, Inc. and many others have 
prepared nearly a score of research reports for the United States 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. In addition, outstanding 
publications covering a broad range of current United States 
foreign and domestic problems have come from other private 
organizations like the National Planning Association, the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, Inc. and the Committee for Economic 
Development. 
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This HEADLINE Series is an attempt to distill the major con- 
clusions and policy recommendations of these several reports. 
No attempt is made, in this brief compass, to give full coverage 
to the ideas, arguments and policy recommendations they offer. 
However, striking differences in opinion or in policy suggestions 
are pointed out. 

The second question is one of particular concern to the Foreign 
Policy Association - World Affairs Center. No country can sur- 
vive without leaders. The quality of a democracy, however, is 
measured in the long run by the intelligence and concern of 
every citizen. 

During World War II “the American people accepted the fact 
that the United States must play a leading role in the postwar 
world. ... 

“The choice for responsible and continuing participation in 
world affairs was one of the great decisions in the history of our 
country. From it came the establishment of the United Nations, 
America’s leading role in the world’s recovery from the destruc- 
tion left by the war, and the sense of purposeful commitment to 
the principles of freedom and justice for which the American 
people had fought. 

“It soon became apparent, however, that the new world order 
was not going to be orderly at all; that forces of tyranny and 
aggression were active in a new quarter of the globe; that many 
new and revolutionary forces were making themselves felt; that 
both the American people and those specifically charged with 
the formulation and conduct of U.S. foreign policy would have 
to develop a greater understanding of the nature of those forces; 
and that new ‘great decisions’ would have to be made.”* 


* United States Foreign Policy: Basic Aims of United States Foreign Policy. Study 
prepared at the request of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
by Council on Foreign Relations. No. 7. Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing 
Office, November 25, 1959, pp. 2-3. 








These words are drawn from one of the studies prepared tor 
the Senate Committee and included in this review. The “great 
decisions” our citizens and our government must now make for 
survival—and the challenge is nothing less—are emerging from 
this new ferment of thought with unusual clarity and also with 
unusual unanimity of opinion. It is also significant that the 
great body of current thinking on America’s problems is, for 
the most part, nonpartisan. 

The Foreign Policy Association - World Affairs Center, as a 
private, nonpartisan, educational agency, takes no position on 
the many issues raised by the reports analyzed. It believes, how- 
ever, that the raising of such issues, and their intelligent con- 
sideration by the citizens of the United States, are essential to the 
successful functioning of democracy in the modern world. 


Joun W. NAson 
President 
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‘THE MAINSTREAM OF AMERICA’S BEST CURRENT THINKING on foreign affairs 
is represented in the studies on which this survey is based. The studies 
reviewed are listed in the footnotes on pages 88-94. 


Unusual Consensus 


The principal themes recurring throughout these studies are unease 
over present trends in world affairs; dissatisfaction with this nation’s 
response to these trends; and a sense of urgency that the United States 
must, without fail and quickly, rethink its mission in the world and 
devise new purposes, strategies and policies that are consistent with its 
historic mission and compatible with its long-range survival as a free 
society. 

Almost without exception these studies seek a restatement of the 
meaning of contemporary global change and a revaluation of the 
imperatives for United States foreign policy. What is still more 
remarkable, however, about this body of thought is the unusual degree 
of consensus on fundamental assumptions and key recommendations. 

Beyond all controversy the studies urge a reaffirmation of America’s 
basic democratic ethos, which was once proclaimed for all the world— 
the 18th-century concept of the continuing experiment in political 
democracy, not for ourselves alone but also for all mankind. The root 
concern is freedom: its preservation, its enrichment and its extension to 
ever greater numbers of people throughout the world. 








With striking similarity of logic, and even of language, the bulk of 
the studies urge this fresh conception of our country’s basic task in the 
world—to construct a new and viable world order in which freedom can 
flourish and spread. Only on such terms can our own freedom survive. 
And any lesser aim would betray the natural aspirations of humanity. 


Search for Basic Aim 


“First and foremost the United States must have a broad, basic 
aim which responds to the deep aspirations of the world’s peoples 
as well as meets the challenge from the Communist bloc. Such 
an aim is the building, jointly with other free nations, of a new 
international order.”! 

“The challenge . . . is to build a new structure that will make 
possible the fulfillment of the basic purposes of humanity. The 
well-being and the prosperity of every nation will depend to an 
increasing degree on its participation in a complex of nations 
designed to satisfy awakening human aspirations. . . .The free 
world must devise the institutions for a world community in 
which free societies may flourish and free men have the oppor- 
tunity to realize their potentialities as human beings.’’2 

“The basic purpose of American national policy is to promote 
and secure a structure of world relationships compatible with the 
values of the United States and the free world.” 

“. . . The most immediate objectives of the United States in 
world affairs are to maintain the peace and security of the 
American people and to promote international conditions in 
which they may continue to improve their well-being . . . [to 
establish] a world order in which all nations, large and small, 
could live in peace and security and under which their peoples 
could enjoy a growing measure of well-being.’’4 

“The goal of American foreign policy . . . should be a world 
order in which all nations can find their needs fulfilled, and all 
peoples can find the requirements for a life of hope and well- 
being. The nature of this world order is not a rigid apportion- 
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ment of power, nor a universally accepted way of life. It is a 
community of diverse peoples, cemented by a recognition of law, 
resting upon a wide range of regional and international insti- 
tutions.”’5 

“We cannot escape—and indeed should welcome—the task 
which history has imposed on us. This is the task of helping to 
shape a new world order in all its dimensions—spiritual, economic, 
political, social.’’6 

These various expressions are deeply rooted in the traditional 
American faith in the natural worth and inalienable liberty of the 
individual. The premises on which this approach is based may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The natural aspiration of the human race is toward individual 
freedom, in free and independently developing national societies, within 
a pluralistic and interdependent world community. 

2. Until such a community comes into being freedom in any part of 
the world is in peril. 

8. The major threat to freedom is communism, which seeks to estab- 
lish a totalitarian world order that is hostile to the individual’s natural 
aspirations, is irreconcilable with pluralism and is incompatible with 
the survival of freedom—our own as well as that of other national 
societies. 

4. The establishment of a pluralistic world community based on 
consent must therefore be the long-range aim of the United States, 
working in concert with other non-Communist societies. 

This is the basic expression of purpose and peril contained in these 
various studies. While there are differences in emphasis on specific 
aspects of policy, and on such questions as the cost of implementing 
recommended objectives, all study recommendations appear to stem 
from this common concept. 

As this common basic concept is expanded, further wide agreement 
among various studies emerges. 

All the reports, for example, expressly recognize the complex and 
dynamic character of the contemporary world—the rapidity of funda- 
mental, irresistible change in all aspects of human affairs. America’s 
stake in the direction of this change is usually made explicit: 


“The world’s present disorders often seem as a series of unre- 
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lated crises. Actually they reflect disintegration of a whole system 
of relationships which once provided nations with some measure 
of stability both in politics and in economics.””? 

“We .. . need to build into our foreign policy a more explicit 
assumption of rapid technical, social and political change every- 
where in the world, and to recognize the depth and nature of 
United States involvement in the internal affairs of every foreign 
society to which we have access.’’8 


Status Quo not Possible 


In most studies this factor of change is described as a fundamental 
challenge to United States foreign policy. Since change cannot be 
arrested, how shall we deal with it? 

So far, according to a number of reports, the United States is too 
closely identified with maintaining the status quo and too little prepared 
for the task of helping to direct contemporary changes into channels 
that are compatible with our own aims: 

“A new world is in the making. We know that the Communist 
powers will do everything they can to shape it to their will. 
Whether they can be prevented from doing so depends in large 
part upon the United States. . . . This is an age of change, of 
liberation, of promise and of hope. If America has no aims that 
go beyond maintaining the status quo, it will fall short of ful- 
filling its full promise. . . . 

“It is obvious that the policies to support such aims cannot 
be conceived and carried out purely as national policies of the 
United States or as a crusade for the American way of life. The 
search for national fulfillment in freedom and its continuing 
enrichment becomes a search for an international order in which 
the freedom of nations is recognized as interdependent, and for 
which policies must be jointly undertaken by various nations of 
the free world. Those policies should be such as to make of the 
free world a going concern in the success of which all peoples 
have a stake.’’9 
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Revolutionary Changes 


“What is required first of all is that we cast aside the role of 
guardians of the status quo and start from a recognition of the 
profound changes—revolutionary is not too strong a word, and 
it does not belong exclusively to Mr. Khrushchev—that are 
rapidly transforming the world within our lifetime. These 
changes, speeded up by the strides of modern science and tech- 
nology—from the atom to the cosmos—by the force of nationalism, 
by the explosive growth of populations, and by a drastic restruc- 
turing of economic and political relationships, cannot be held 
back. If we put ourselves in the position of trying to maintain the 
illusory stability of an earlier age, we surrender to Mr. Khru- 
shchev the franchise to channel these forces of change in his 
direction. 

“If, on the other hand, we accept as inevitable the forces of 
change, if we try to assist them to find constructive expression, 
we take upon ourselves an infinitely complex, challenging and 
demanding task. This is not merely a matter of isolated programs 
of good works such as aid to India, economic development pro- 
grams or support for colonial peoples. It involves a vision of the 
total political and economic relationships that are being recon- 
structed among the nations of the non-Communist world... . 
What is required is not a magic formula, but a continuous demon- 
stration of the vital capacity for growth of free societies, in 
variegated ways, inspired by a patient but abiding vision of 
democratic progress.”’10 

The character of tomorrow’s world, in other words, will be determined 
largely by the adequacy and boldness of United States policies. 

“The men and women of our generation should know they 
have the chance to do something daring and creative. They are 
not prisoners of history; they do not have to walk a treadmill 
without alternatives or choices. They do not have to reconcile 
themselves to the loss of any value they hold dear. They can, 
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on the contrary, hold reasonably in their minds the most ancient 
and the newest of all earthly visions: a peaceful world with 
justice and well-being for all.”!! 


U.S. Response Inadequate 


The studies are virtually unanimous in concluding that the United 
States is responding inadequately to this complex of challenges—both 
as a government and as a people. 

Many of the reports insist that neither American leadership nor the 
American people fully grasp the magnitude and many-pronged nature 
of the Communist challenge, or, indeed, of other revolutionary pressures 
on world affairs, such as nationalism, and the irresistible drive for 
economic growth in the southern two-thirds of the globe. 

Time and again various studies stress the urgency of overcoming 
this national myopia. Frequently, public apathy is attributed to failure 
of public leadership. One report claims “no special knowledge of what 
the American people will or will not do.” But, it continues: 

“We are disturbed over signs of a self-centered and short- 
sighted complacency in the national mood. We are persuaded . . . 
that with effective leadership the people can be counted on for 
greater efforts and sacrifices, provided that they have a conception 
of the immediate and distant goals.’’!2 

Repeatedly the studies emphasize the long-range nature of con- 
temporary challenges, and the need for fundamental changes in over-all 
strategy, as well as short-run changes in tactics, and even in the 
administration of foreign policy. 


Drastic Overhaul Urged 


Thus two studies call for a drastic overhauling of policy-making and 
administrative machinery in order to make possible a rational and 
effective response to the challenges we face.13 Other studies focus on 
such problem areas as failure to comprehend or effectively counter the 
Soviet threat; insufficient interest or investment in free world economic 
growth and social and political development; inadequate attention to 
Allied unity and security, and to the common political, economic and 
military goals of the community of free nations; undue reliance on an 
outmoded, inflexible and inadequate military strategy; insufficient 
emphasis on domestic economic growth, technological development and 
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improvement of the quality of American life—all of which are con- 
ceived as essential elements of national power and capacity. 

Taken as a body the recommendations add up to a change in kind 
as well as degree of the national effort. 


New Scientific Dimension Stressed 


For example, a number of the studies assess existing international 
agencies, such as the United Nations, North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) and the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC), not merely in terms of improved efficiency of these 
agencies, but also in terms of their ultimate usefulness as structures in 
a world community. The UN and various regional organizations are 
viewed, in the long run, as separate elements of an integrated world 
order which it should be our purpose to help construct. 

One study, devoted in particular to the profound changes which 
science and technological advance are bringing about, urges that we 
must pay far more attention than we have in the past to the impact 
of science on foreign affairs. 

“In the coming decade, science and technology will provide 
new means to use the vast resources of the oceans, to exploit the 
Arctic and the Antarctic, to explore space, perhaps to affect 
climates. Unless better ways of cooperation are established, these 
advances into new frontiers will intensify international tensions. 
Current concepts of national sovereignty are not well suited to 
the orderly regulation of these advances. . . . Policy planners will 
find it increasingly necessary to explore new types of supranational 
organization. 

“It is important to make sure that the United States advances 
rapidly in fundamental knowledge about these new frontiers and 
in imaginative new approaches to their utilization.”!4 

Finally, all the studies share a confidence that the changes called for 
are possible and manageable—that they are within our reach if we are 
willing to make the necessary adjustments and sacrifices. 
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CHAPTER Il 


The Communist 
World 








THE MOST URGENT THREAT TO UNITED STATEs interests, the studies agree, 
lies in the many-pronged and unremitting Communist global offensive— 
whether this conflict is characterized as “cold war” or as “coexistence.” 
Almost invariably, however, this warning is qualified. For this conflict 
is at the same time a challenge to United States and free-world policy— 
the challenge to create, in this fast-changing world, a pluralistic com- 
munity based on freedom. The threat and the challenge are inseparable, 
however, since communism, too, seeks to reconstitute the world order— 
but along totalitarian lines. 


Two Challenges 


“This situation poses a new and basic challenge to the free 
nations. Unless they grasp the real meaning of coexistence many 
of these nations and their peoples, by acting on the basis of 
illusion, will unwittingly further the Communist hopes. To avoid 
this danger, it will be essential to understand— 

“(a) That the basic conflict is between human freedom and 
welfare on the one hand, and totalitarianism on the other. . . . 

“(b) That also at issue are two rival conceptions of world 
order—one based on pluralism and diversity and the other based 
on dogmatic totalitarianism. .. . 

“‘(c) That in the minds of many, the United States appears as 
satisfied, comfortable, interested primarily in the status quo... . 
[often identified] with entrenched domestic interests opposing 
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necessary social change. . . . Correcting this view involves actions 
in many diverse fields, both domestic and foreign, to show sup- 
port for constructive change.”! 

This theme constantly reappears throughout the studies, whether the 
subject is basic cold war strategy or some more specific problem such 
as United States economic policies. Thus, in the economic area, one 
study makes the following assumption: 

“The most important world-wide and domestic economic 
problems which will affect the foreign policy of the United States 
in the 1960’s flow from (i) the determination of the Soviet Union 
to press forward unswervingly and unscrupulously with the 
‘Marxist-Leninist’ program of communizing the entire world; 
(ii) the rapid rate of economic and industrial growth of the Soviet 
bloc; and (iii) the obvious intention of the Soviet Union to make 
full use of this growing strength to win the underdeveloped 
countries of the world for communism.” 

It is to be expected, therefore, that a number of the studies would 
devote considerable space to fresh analyses of Soviet foreign policy 
objectives. Three aspects of this subject receive particular attention— 
(a) the role of Marxist-Leninist doctrine in Soviet foreign policy, (b) 
the possibilities of an evolutionary “mellowing” of Soviet aims and (c) 
the real meaning of coexistence. 

It is significant that most of the studies raise these three questions 
in one form or another. It is equally significant that the studies which 
examine these three questions in detail tend to arrive at very similar 
conclusions. 


Meaning of ‘Coexistence’ 


The general consensus is that (a) Communist ideology is a powerful, 
but not the only, key to Soviet aims and strategy; (b) Soviet foreign 
policy aims will be blunted only by an adequate free world strategy 
rather than by any internal “mellowing” (at least in the foreseeable 
future); and (c) Soviet foreign policy is and will continue to be ag- 
gressively expansionist on all fronts, using all available tools, not even 
excluding war. This, the studies seem to agree, is the real meaning of 
“coexistence.” 

The logic leading to these conclusions is explored in the next few 


pages. 
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Soviet Ideology and Objectives 


The Senate study devoted to the impact of ideology on the current 
world scene points out that “some observers would explain Sino-Soviet 
policy exclusively in traditional terms of ‘national interest’ and deny 
that ideology plays any real role today in its direction.” 

However, “national interest in traditional terms will hardly 
explain the world-wide scope of Soviet activities or its preoccupa- 
tion with revolutionary change throughout the world. Those 
aspects of Soviet policy reflect their peculiar ideological perspec- 
tive which inherently gives the Communists a global outlook 
focusing especially on such change. Turning to Eastern Europe, 
a Soviet quest for security could explain a national interest in 
the area. But only Communist ideology can explain Soviet dedica- 
tion to transforming by force the social and economic structure 
of Eastern Europe, which only creates increased hostility toward 
the U.S.S.R.”3 

Or, stated slightly differently in another study, “since the world- 
wide triumph of ‘socialism’ would mean that the Soviet Union 
would become the dominant world power, there is no conflict 
between Soviet national power considerations and the Marxist- 
Leninist view of the process of social transformation of the world 
—so long as ‘socialism’ is defined, as it is in Soviet ideology, as 
the rule of Communist parties acting on common principles and 
with the discipline of a single camp directed by the Soviet 
Union.’”4 

Thus ideology provides Soviet leaders with a “conceptual 
framework for viewing the world.” This is a central function, 
but does not mean that ideology is “the sole determinant of their 
purposes and courses of action.” As an “infallible tool of analysis 
and guide to action,” Marxism-Leninism portrays history as “a 
continuous conflict in which ‘progressive’ forces contend with 
‘reactionary’ forces and defeat them.” This “inherently irrecon- 
cilable” conflict may not require war for final victory. It is a 
process, however, which “must be vigorously abetted,” and “the 
Communist party is the chosen instrument.” 
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Soviet Ideology and Strategy 


It is not enough, however, to recognize that Communist ideology 
provides an important “conceptual framework” for Soviet foreign 
policy. The truly difficult problem for American leadership and general 
public is our apparent inability to comprehend the full meaning of 
this fact. Without such comprehension, the studies suggest, we cannot 
be realistic either in our interpretation of Soviet strategy or in our 
policies to counter this strategy. 


*. .. Mr. Khrushchev told us over and over again during his 
visit to the United States what he had meant by saying, ‘We will 
bury you.’ So far, however, the people of the United States have 
not absorbed this information into their thinking and are far 
from having reflected an awareness of it in their national policy 
or their foreign policy. Mr. Khrushchev thinks that this is no 
accident, that our society is incapable of responding to the 
conditions now existing in the world... . 

“The Soviet leaders . . . see the world in a process of transition, 
in which one social order has outlived its usefulness and is being 
replaced by a new one. This process they believe to be an 
inevitable one, determined by the ‘laws of history’ but requiring 
their active aid. . . . The world is divided into two camps, one 
representing declining capitalism and the other rising socialism; 
and between these two camps a fundamental and inevitable con- 
flict exists. This conflict need not result in war, but whether it 
does or not depends primarily upon whether capitalism is graceful 
or stubborn about recognizing that it is outworn.’’6 

As far as Mr. Khrushchev is concerned, it is irrelevant that we believe 
“the essential quality of our system is not ‘capitalism,’ but freedom.”7 

In short, “the basis of the Soviet outlook is that it is committed 
to work by all possible means toward the conversion of non- 
Communist states, toward their inclusion in the ‘Socialist camp’ 
and toward their ultimate transformation along the lines of the 
Soviet model. This must be taken as fundamental, as constant for 
the immediately foreseeable future, and as a basic factor in any 
aspect of the international situation.’’8 
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“Their orbit is regarded as a permanent Communist area from 
which no defection will be permitted and in which no outsider 
is entitled to interfere. The rest of the world, the other camp, is 
open country for Communist manipulation and infiltration for 
the purpose of bringing about the inevitable expansion of Com- 
munist control.’9 

What kind of tactics does the Soviet Union find appropriate to this 
strategic view? 

“Military conquest, subversion and violent revolution have all 
been used by the Soviet regime, and may be used again, but they 
are only some of the possible ways by which the further trans- 
formation of the world is to be realized. . . . This is not simply a 
challenge of possible military attack or of political subversion 
but also a deadly contest between different ways of organizing 
society and using resources . . . The Soviet commitment .. . is 
a dynamic commitment which . . . is not subject to stabilization, 
especially in these times of rapid and far-reaching social 
change.”’10 


Is Soviet Society ‘Mellowing’? 


The Senate study on United States policy toward the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe devotes considerable space to the question of 
whether or not Soviet society is “mellowing” internally and, of more 
specific concern, ‘whether it is reasonable for us to anticipate changes 
in the foreseeable future in the character of the objectives of Soviet 
foreign policy as a result of internal changes in the Soviet Union.” 

This study catalogues a number of important internal changes since 
the death of Stalin. Among these are improved living and working 
conditions—among both urban and collective farm workers—with higher 
incomes and reduced prices for consumer goods. Economic incentives— 
as opposed to coercion—are more widespread. New legal codes are more 
liberal, although Soviet law “still emphasizes the protection of the State 
more than the civil liberties of its citizens.” The iron curtain is less 
impervious; there is evidence of intellectual ferment; and “there has 
been a change in the style and in some aspects of the administration 
of the government,” leading to the “emergence of the party as the 
predominant force not only in Moscow, but throughout the country.”11 
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'Too Versatile’ 
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What is the explanation for such changes and what do they signify 
in terms of the evolution or “mellowing” of Soviet life and society? 
Two points of view are prevalent. 


The first is that the changes reflect “democratic pressures from 
below,” a result of “successful technical modernization of the 
Soviet Union,” as a by-product of higher educational levels, grow- 
ing self-confidence and independent-mindedness in the popula- 
tion—the emergence, in short, of a “new middle class.” 

It is contended, however, that there are four main weaknesses 
in this line of argument. “Pressures from below’ are almost 
inconceivable “in a state where all organizations are directed by 
the ruling party from above.” There is, in fact, no evidence that 
channels exist, in the Soviet system, “for the manifestation of 
such pressures.” 

Moreover, as the experience of Nazi Germany showed, “given 
a ruthless totalitarian party in power, a consistent denial of free- 
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dom is perfectly possible in a modern industrial country with a 
highly educated population.” 

Nor can the reforms described above be construed as “ ‘democra- 
tization’ in the Western sense of the word. They do not touch 
the party’s monopoly of control over all aspects of Soviet life; 
indeed . . . the party has been strengthened in this period.” 

Finally, the emergence of the Soviet Union as a conservative 
and satisfied ‘affluent society” is a possibility which cannot be 
excluded, “but is not likely to be of significance in the near 
future.” More likely, productivity will increase sufficiently “to 
heighten the allegiance of the population . . . but will fall far 
short of abundance.” The Soviet economy will probably continue 
to emphasize heavy industry “for a long time to come.” 

A more credible explanation of post-Stalin developments, 
according to the studies, is that they “may be understood as 
calculated efforts on the part of the leadership to rationalize and 
modernize certain areas of administrative and cultural life, [and] 
to increase efficiency and output by calling upon voluntary initia- 
tive at all levels.” 

The “reforms,” according to this view, “do not necessarily 
require democratic rights and freedoms in the Western sense.” 
The implication, rather, “is a more highly differentiated and 
stabilized state, less arbitrary, perhaps less totalitarian in the 
sense that the party may allow some pockets of autonomy... . 
The state would, however, still be collectivized, authoritarian, 
and centrally directed by a single and all-powerful party.” 

What, then, of the most important question for United States policy- 
makers—the effect of post-Stalin internal developments on Soviet 
foreign policy? 

There is nothing to suggest any weakening of “the Soviet 
commitment to the ultimate emergence of a Communist world 
system. . . . On the contrary, it seems at least equally probable 
that the Soviet leaders, and... people. . . will, if events continue 
to move their way, be strengthened in the conviction that their 
view of history is correct.” 
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It is not possible, of course, to be confident of such projections, 
but it would be wishful “to anticipate a more favorable projec- 
tion.” Indeed, prudence requires us to anticipate that current 
internal trends in the U.S.S.R. “are likely to increase the 
allegiance of the population, strengthen the control of the party, 
further develop the military and economic capabilities of the 
state, and leave undiminished the commitment of the Soviet 
leadership to the objective of a world Communist system.” 

Finally, “the most significant factor” affecting Soviet per- 
sistence in its present global objectives is not the pattern of 
internal developments, “but whether or not Soviet foreign policy 
has been successful. If the Soviet Union continues to see evidence 
of its own increasing power and influence in the world, in contrast 
to a contracting situation for the non-Communist world, the 
Soviet commitment to a world Communist system is likely to be 
strengthened.” 

This, it is stated, “in any short-term projection,” is Soviet 
communism’s chief challenge to the free world.!2 


Is there ‘Erosion of Ideology’? 


Another Senate study approaches these same questions from a 
quite different tack—the “erosion of ideology,” a trend that is 
“already in motion among the East European Communist parties, 
particularly in Poland and Hungary and, of course, in Yugo- 
slavia.” This alternate train of analysis leads, however, to identical 
conclusions. 

The reasons for “erosion” include “repugnance . . . for Stalinist 
methods,” resentment of “Soviet exploitation and dominations,” 
and the impact of “events of October and November 1956.” The 
inevitable result is that “empiricism, pragmatism and even 
patriotism have reappeared.” Some peoples of Eastern Europe 
now seem to feel “they can afford the luxury of a moderate pace 
toward communism, enjoying the fruits of power on the way. 

“In time such views are bound to penetrate the Soviet party.” 
One may expect a “decline in zeal and a more relaxed rule by the 
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Communist elite. . . . [There may be a] transformation from a 
revolutionary creed, involving self-sacrifice, into a doctrine of 
permanent rule.” 

However, “this potential trend is likely to be slow and long 
range.” Moreover, “there is no evidence to suggest that ‘rational’ 
management in itself is incompatible with totalitarianism. . . . 

“The rationalist tomorrow, if it ever comes, will therefore not 
be an introduction to a democratic form of government, but 
rather a stage in further totalitarian evolution, accentuating 
rationalist features present from the start and minimizing some 
of the irrational outbursts. . . . Such a society . . . might even be 
a more effective tool for the promotion of the international goals 
of its ruling Communist elite. 

“. .. It would be risky to base American policy on the assump- 
tion that Soviet totalitarianism is about to erode under the twin 
impact of urbanization and industrialization. . .. Khrushchev has 
been much more successful than Stalin in infusing the Russian 
society with the will to prevail over the Western world and in 
associating the Russian people with the goals of his party... . 
[We can expect communism] to continue stressing, first, the long- 
range goals of an ultimate Utopia, and, second, the consequent 
sacrifices necessary to achieve it, though at a diminishing rate 
of effort. 

“. .. It would be at least equally dangerous to ignore the con- 
sideration that during the next decade Soviet policy is likely to 
remain totalitarian, led by a doctrinaire Communist party, and 
dedicated to a radical change of the international order.’’!3 


Throughout the collection of studies, wherever the question of 
“mellowing” Soviet society and foreign policy is raised, the conclusions 
are similar—that any such trend is long range, if it exists at all, and 
that such a trend is at least just as likely to encourage a hardening, 
rather than a softening, of Soviet foreign policy objectives. 


Nature of Cold War 


The number of high level East-West contacts has markedly increased 
in recent years. Moreover, the pressure of world public opinion, 
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Green in The Providence Journal 


particularly within the democratic societies, favors further broadening 
of contacts and intensified efforts at negotiation on cold-war issues. 

It is essential, therefore, that the real nature of the conflict, and the 
real prospects for easing of tensions, be understood by both leadership 
and general public in the United States and the other democracies. 
What, realistically, can be “settled” through negotiation? 

“Mr. Khrushchev is not proposing a definitive settlement of 
conflict. So long as Soviet objectives remain unlimited—that is, if 
they can be realized only by the elimination of our non-Commu- 
nist forms of government—then a resolution of the conflict is 
possible only if we are willing to yield to the Soviet Union what 
it wants. Whatever changes in the climate may take place, or 
whatever settlements of specific issues may become possible, should 
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not be allowed to obscure the reality of this underlying condition 
of deadly conflict.” !4 

“It is the Soviet commitment to the inevitable transformation 
of all other states to the Soviet system, by whatever means,” this 
study continues, “that is the essential cause of the ineradicable 
conflict.” 

However, “if this commitment were to change with time, the 
fundamental conflict would be eased, or at least it would no 
longer have its present unlimited character.’’!5 

This, then, is the purpose of continued negotiations—to take 
advantage of changing events and to influence Soviet policy, over the 
long run, toward less hostile aims. 

“It is not possible at present to see the end of the struggle or 
to fashion a national strategy which will guarantee victory in the 
sense of the end of communism. . . . The United States can 
rationally seek . . . an eventual modification of the nature of the 
competition, a gradual change in Soviet policies so that they no 
longer suppress or threaten the liberty of other nations. Such an 
outcome—now merely a hope—will depend primarily on develop- 
ments within the Communist bloc itself, but the process will be 
influenced, perhaps considerably, by what happens outside, and 
especially by what America does or does not do.’’!6 


Continued Struggle Foreseen 


The prospect, therefore, is not settlement of the cold war, unless in 
some distant future. The prospect is rather continued struggle and, 
if our strategy is effective, perhaps gradual modification of Soviet aims. 

“All opportunities for settlement should be exploited, without 
sacrificing vital interests or concluding agreements in which those 
interests become dependent solely on the Communists’ good faith. 
Most of these efforts will be fruitless. We do not, however, know 
how the Soviet and Chinese societies will eventually evolve. The 
evidence available now does not justify a prediction of basic 
change, but it is at least possible that time will bring to the fore 
new elements less dedicated to expansion and more willing to 
settle outstanding issues with the West; the continuing process 
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of negotiation may even encourage such trends. We should be. . . 
alert to changing conditions and new opportunities.”!7 

Moreover, if the West deals effectively with the many-pronged nature 
of the Communist threat, it can hope to influence Soviet policy in areas 
other than direct East-West negotiation. A many-pronged Western 
Strategy can blunt Soviet strategy by narrowing Soviet prospects or 
expectations. 

“The minimum requirement presented by the Soviet challenge 
is to keep certain dangerous or undesirable things from happen- 
ing. We are obliged to do all we can to prevent the further 
spread of Soviet control over other peoples and territories. This 
involves a combination of military, political, economic and cul- 
tural efforts, depending on the particular circumstances. If this 
aspect of our policy is successful, we then have the opportunity 
to influence the longer-term course of events in a more favorable 
direction.” 18 

“We are in a period in which the decisive theatre of action for 
us is to be found in the creation of vital growth of the non- 
Communist world as a major objective of our policy. This is 
necessary and desirable in itself—to create the environment most 
favorable to the growth of our own free society; but it is also 
the course of action most likely to influence the development of 
the Soviet Union over the long term toward a modification of 
those expectations which now encourage an expansionist Soviet 


policy.”19 


Recommendations for U.S. Policy 


The most exhaustive treatment of United States policy toward the 
Soviet Union is contained in the Senate study devoted to United 
States-U.S.S.R. relations. In the main, recommendations of this report 
appear to be consistent with the recommendations of other studies, 
although, at the level of detailed policy, there are important differences 
of opinion which will be noted in appropriate later chapters of this 
survey. 

Arguing that the “unlimited objectives of Soviet policy .. . 
must be resisted until they are changed,” this study suggests that 
“the policy most likely to influence the Soviet Union in a 
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favorable direction over a long period of time is the development 
of a healthy economic and political growth among the non- 
Communist nations of the world.” While pursuing this aim, the 
United States must prevent the Soviet Union from “further 
extension of its power and influence, wherever possible’; must 
maintain a “gross equilibrium of military power” as a deterrent 
to war; and must exploit “contradictions . . . dilemmas and errors 
in Soviet policies.” Simultaneously, “we should be continuously 
prepared to explore through negotiations the settlement of any 
outstanding problems.” Such a strategy requires, on the part of 
the American public, “a steady, unemotional understanding of 
the fundamental nature of the conflict.” We must not swing 
wildly from optimism to despair, nor permit ourselves to be 
manipulated by “ ‘atmospheric’ changes in Soviet policy.”?° 


Red China: Special Problem 


As would be expected, most of the studies dealing with the cold war 
and the Communist threat concentrate their attention on the Soviet 
Union, the major power in the Communist orbit. One study points out: 

“The Eastern European countries are too small to threaten 
the peace, and are in any case dominated by the U.S.S.R. How- 
ever, the increasing military and economic power of Communist 
China (not a Soviet satellite) may very well lead to further 
aggressive adventures for territorial and ideological conquest; 
it is apparent, moreover, that the U.S.S.R. will have less and less 
influence over the national-power decisions of China. . . .”2! 

A number of the studies discuss China problems of United States 
foreign policy, but only one of the Senate studies treats the topic in 
depth or offers detailed new approaches to our China policy. Some of the 
major assumptions of this latter study may be summarized as follows: 

“. . . The [Chinese] Communists have achieved impressive 
results in the opening stages of their campaign for economic 
development, even if some claims appear to be greatly inflated. 

“The Chinese Communists have created a powerful state in 
which . . . the authority of the Communist party remains supreme 
and unchallengeable. . . . It is extremely unlikely . . . that the 
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present regime will be seriously challenged by internal discord 
in the near future... . 

“Communist China is very likely to emerge as one of the world’s 
major powers in the late 20th century . . . [presenting] dangers 
to Asia and to the world... . 

“The Sino-Soviet alliance is currently based upon vital mutual 
interests. . . . Yet the long-term solidarity between the U.S.S.R. 
and Communist China is by no means assured. 

“Communist China regards the United States as its major 
opponent, and naturally it desires the reduction of American 
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influence in Asia. There is virtually no chance that Communist 
China would consider any basic concessions on current issues to 
secure a shift in American policy. At the same time, the Chinese 
Communists are not in favor of war with the United States and 
there are also some issues, both now and in the future, that might 
be negotiable.”’22 

There are basically three courses United States policy might 
pursue, the study continues: “(a) Containment through isolation: 

. . Our present policy. (b) The normalization of relations: [in- 
cluding diplomatic recognition, and] (c) Exploration and nego- 
tiation”—the course recommended by the study.?3 

It is significant that this study shares. with a number of others 
the belief that short-run policy alternatives toward China are 
“lacking in creative possibilities.”24 There is widespread agree- 
ment that “the central issue of American policy has practically 
nothing to do with the hotly debated question of recognizing the 
Chinese Communist regime and admitting it to UN membership 
on some basis or other.”’5 

At the same time, as several studies observe, “regardless of 
what is done or not done on the specific question of recognition, 
the United States will have to have lines of communication open 
to the government of Communist China because it wields power 
and controls territory which cannot be left out of account.”?6 


Recommendations on China Policy 


Recognizing that opportunities are limited, but arguing that a more 
flexible and constructive approach is desirable, the Senate study dealing 
primarily with United States China policy recommends a two-stage 
“multifaceted” approach with three basic objectives: 

“(a) To test the willingness of Communist China to coexist 
with us. 


“(b) To seek an expanded policy that would retain certain firm 
commitments, but also present a more dynamic, flexible and 
positive tone. 


“(c) .. . To make possible a greater degree of collective agree- 
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ment on the China issue among the major nations of the free 
world, and hence provide a firmer basis for collective action if 
and when necessary.”27 

The first stage would involve limited exchanges of journalists, and 
later, scholars and commercial representatives, plus informal discussions 
among leaders (but not involving the Executive branch). Simultaneously 
informal discussions would be held between the United States and our 
key allies and leading “neutrals,” seeking cooperative thinking on the 
issues. 

The second stage would place United States-China trade on the same 
basis as United States-Soviet trade, leading, if feasible, to a United States- 
Chinese treaty of commerce and, later, de facto recognition of Peiping. 
Simultaneously, in conference with our allies and “neutrals,” the United 
States would further a four-point program involving: 

“Admission of Communist China to the United Nations; 
recognition of the Republic of Taiwan; the seating of this 
republic in the [UN General] Assembly; the enlargement of the 
Security Council to include India and Japan as permanent mem- 
bers, as well as China.”’28 

This study also makes the point that “if a policy aimed at 
meeting the threat of Chinese Communist expansion is to be 
effective, it must have the understanding and support of the 
major Asian nations that border China”? and further “that we 
will need a bold, dynamic program of international economic 
cooperation with non-Communist nations, especially in the Asian- 
African world,” if this general approach to China policy is to 
succeed.30 

This last point is echoed in a number of the other studies and 
is, in fact, the principal recommendation of several: 

“. .. All roads seem to lead back to the importance of economic 
development in the non-Communist parts of Asia, to serve as an 
economic and ideological counterweight to China.”3! 

“We must, above all, give sympathetic and imaginative con- 
sideration to the problems and the hopes of the countries around 
the rim of Asia.’’32 


Finally, on the Red China question, there is general agreement among 
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the studies touching on the issue that United States policy must not be 
based on the assumption of an early rupture between Red China and 
the Soviet Union, even though our policies should be prepared to 
capitalize on such a rupture if it develops. 

“. .. We must avoid, wherever possible, courses of action which 
seem to drive China closer to the Soviets; and be prepared for 
new situations as relations between these two massive powers 
undergo change.”33 

“We cannot count on... [any] optimistic expectation that a 
Chinese-Soviet rift will take care of our problems for us... . It 
would be more prudent for us to assume the relative cohesion 
and mutual reinforcement of the bloc.”’34 

“It would probably be idle to expect an. open break between 
the two states at this stage, given their common aspirations, the 
Soviet willingness to promote industrialization in China, the 
continued Chinese commitment to such rapid industrialization 
and, above all else, given their mutual hostility to the external 
world and their conviction that their form of socio-economic 
organization is bound to prevail through a process of continuing 
conflict with the declining capitalist world.’”’35 


Summary 


In short, the area of maneuver for United States foreign policy in 
direct relationship to Communist China is limited, as it is in our 
relationship to the Soviet Union. The critical issues dividing the 
United States from both major Communist powers are not susceptible 
to solution, but only to gradual evolution. 

Our area of maneuver for indirect policy is, on the other hand, 
broad and susceptible to a dynamic and flexible strategy. We can, by 
adequate and imaginative policies, contribute to the growth of a viable 
economic and political climate throughout the non-Communist world. 

Only by tailoring our policies to these broad objectives can we 
hope, in the long run, to frustrate communism’s global aims and, 
thereby, to bring about a moderation in Soviet and Red Chinese 
policies. 














CHAPTER III 


Divided Europe 








“A THEME WHICH RUNS THROUGH the American outlook on the 
world since far back in our history has been the common heritage 
of Western civilization,” notes one of the Senate studies. “Two 
world wars and especially our experience since the second have 
left no doubt that the future of America is tied to that of the 
Atlantic community, which includes Western Europe and the 
entire Western Hemisphere. However we view the future, it is 
hard to imagine America’s place in the world other than in close 
association with its partners in Europe, in Canada and in Latin 
America.”! 


Atlantic Partnership Fundamental 


This theme is echoed throughout the body of studies on which this 
survey is based. From whatever aspect United States foreign policy is 
viewed, there is unanimous agreement that the foundation stone of 
United States foreign policy is the Atlantic community and, especially, 
the North Atlantic alliance. 

It is on this base that the various studies propose to erect the complex 
structures of United States global strategy—political, economic and 
military. This is not to deny, as one study puts it, that “concern with 
events taking place in Asia must assume an equivalent priority in the 
coming decade.”2 

Politically, for example, the Atlantic partnership is generally viewed 
in the studies as a framework within which the free world nations can 
integrate their policies, increase their interdependence, and progress 
toward ever greater unity as a community. Yet this solidarity should 
not be exclusive: 
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“It should not represent, or appear to represent, a common 
front against non-Western nations of the free world. It is rather 
a means by which nations which value freedom can serve the 
general cause of freedom.”3 

NATO, the military expression of this solidarity, “has deeper 
roots” than mutual defense; “in one form or another it must 
survive whatever transformations in the world situation the next 
decades may bring.” Thus, “such developing political institutions 
as the NATO parliamentarians, frank face-to-face exchanges 
among leaders of the member states and occasional NATO con- 
ferences like that held in London in June of 1959, are part of the 
process by which the common interests of the community are 
given form.”’4 

The ultimate common interest is the construction, by consent, of a 
world order within which free societies can survive and flourish. The 
patterns of consent developed by the sovereign but interdependent 
nations of the Atlantic community are, therefore, integral elements of 
this future world order. 

This concept of ultimate common purpose is explicit in a number 
of the studies, and is implied in others. It becomes, in effect, the test 
by which the adequacy of inter-Allied policies is measured. 


European Political integration 


“U.S. postwar policy toward Western Europe has emphasized 
unity as a prerequisite of strength,” notes the Senate study dealing 
with this area. “The United States, through its support of Euro- 
pean recovery, has sought to promote the unity of all of Western 
Europe including the United Kingdom.” 

That this United States objective is still valid is the assumption 
of this and all other studies touching on the question. Indeed, 
“development of a unified Europe is in line with the interests of 
the Atlantic community as a whole as well as of the United 
States.”’6 Yet, in the light of ultimate goals, there is an important 
proviso: “that there be a parallel movement toward greater North 
Atlantic unity.”’ In fact, however, progress toward these goals has 
been limited: 
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‘. .. The unification process has led only to the creation of 
organizations whose membership represents fragments of the 
European whole. . .. Moreover, there is a trend toward exclusive 
continental unity which may adversely affect progress toward a 
more broadly based community. Even within the existing supra- 
national institutions there appear to be trends away from supra- 
nationality in deference to national sovereignty.’’® 

The reasons for this imperfect progress are various—lack of “a 
coherent expression of purpose and objectives . . . national and 
ideological diversity of . . . [the European movement's] leader- 
ship . . . divergent motives and objectives of the many private 
groups and organizations which have embraced unity . . . absence 
of a clearly defined program . . . [lack] of sustained popular 
support.”’9 


Nationalism and World Planning 


The resurgence of nationalism in Europe, especially since 1953, is 
also a factor, and one to which past United States policies have con- 
tributed. The restoration of the European economy, with United States 
aid, has resulted “in a feeling of new confidence” and sense of inde- 
pendence. Disagreements within NATO, particularly over the decision- 
making process, and with respect to the dispersal of nuclear weapons, 
have added further impetus to this nationalism. 

Yet the form this nationalism occasionally takes—as in de Gaulle’s 
France—may in fact be consistent with larger realities. De Gaulle, for 
example, “maintains that the inescapable unity of world-wide com- 
mitments by the allies demands unity of world-wide strategic planning.” 
In this planning he simply demands parity for France with Britain and 
the United States.10 


The lesson for United States policy, according to this study, is 
to chart a “new approach” to Western Europe, since our task is 
“fundamentally different from what it was in the period immedi- 
ately following World War II: no longer is it a question simply 
of giving goods, treasure and arms to war-ravaged nations, but the 
problem is to reconcile the diverse and often divergent interests 
of our principal NATO partners within the framework of a 
strengthened Atlantic community.”!! 
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Within the alliance America must stress “compliance rather 
than strength.” The spirit of the community, “if not the sub- 
stance,” must be “equality.” In fact, “the stability of NATO's 
component parts is essential to an effective Western community— 
one based on the positive assertion of cooperation rather than on 
the negative fear of internal and external dangers.” 

In summary, “an effective American policy for Europe must be 
based on the recognition that a political community is only as 
strong as its component parts. In strengthening its NATO part- 
ners, the United States may well run the risk of promoting 
European unity at the expense, or to the detriment, of the Atlantic 
community. Overcoming these risks, however, is a function of 
forthright leadership. . . .’’!2 


Should greater political and economic unity emerge in Europe, with 
overtones of a “third force,” new problems would arise for the United 
States. 


It should be recognized, too, the Rockefeller report on foreign 
economic policy points out, that a fully integrated European 
economic system will “represent trade interests larger than our 
own.” Ultimately, if this should prove a threat, the report con- 
tinues, “we must be prepared to make bolder commitments .. . 
to be effective in negotiating with Europe directly or with other 
areas against Europe’s trade bids with them.’’!3 


Economic Integration and its Effects 


The instruments of Western European integration now in 
operation are largely economic and functional. They have con- 
tributed to the rapid economic and technological progress of the 
region, “one of the most remarkable phenomena of the postwar 
era.” However, “the search for new forms of regional cooperation 
is giving rise to controversies within the Western community. . . . 
There is now a danger that Europe might be split into two rival 
economic groups . . . a conflict [which] could endanger the con- 
tinued solidarity of the Western alliance.” !4 

From the point of view of American interests, European economic 


integration presents some immediate problems, whether or not the 
rivalries of European economic blocs are resolved: 
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Wide World Photos 


“As the Europeans recover their prewar competitive position, 
some American firms may find it difficult to hold their own in 
foreign markets to which they gained access in the immediate 
postwar period. Adjustments of this sort, however, often indicate 
a stabilization of the West’s long-range trade relationships, rather 
than a structural decline in the American competitive position.” !5 
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These problems—and others, such as the United States balance-of- 
payments deficit, with its resulting high outflow of gold—‘‘must be 
viewed in a proper perspective.” 

“On balance, the United States has many reasons to be confident 
concerning its future international trading position. But, as the 
leader of the free world, it has a special obligation to keep a 
watchful eye on all the factors which affect its international 
economic position, and to correct any imbalances which tend to 
weaken that position. In the process of correcting imbalances, 
emphasis should be placed on new, imaginative, liberal solutions 
rather than upon narrow, timeworn, protectionist measures. At 
the present time the prospects are for a period of keen competition 
between Europeans and Americans which should prove generally 
invigorating and wholesome to the entire Western economic 
system.” 16 

In summary, “the prospect of an integrated Europe is certainly 
one of the most significant and potentially promising develop- 
ments on the international economic horizon.” There are, how- 
ever, two Caveats: 

“The first is economic. The United States no longer should be 
indifferent to the amount of discrimination which might in the 
future accompany . . . integration. The United States should seek 
to make sure that the level of the common tariff which is eventu- 
ally to be erected around the Common Market shall not, on the 
whole, involve a higher degree of protection than now prevails. 
The United States should also study the possibility of entering 
into reciprocal trade agreements with the Common Market as a 
single entity... . 

“The second caveat is political. .. . It would be unfortunate .. . 
if . . . [the Common Market] should lead to the division of 
Europe into two rival trading blocs or to a permanent loosening 
of political ties between Great Britain and the Continent.”!7 


Global Ties Envisaged 


Finally, the larger global objectives which the Atlantic com- 
munity nations share impose mutual imperatives. “A much 
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higher degree of economic policy coordination among the allies 
will be necessary. ... The West will require an agreed system of 
economic ground rules. . . . Cross-Atlantic economic ties should 
now be greatly broadened and strengthened .. . 

“It is in the interest of the United States and the free world 
that the growth of the European economies should not be 
hindered by American economic policies of a protectionist char- 
acter. The United States can best maintain its position of eco- 
nomic leadership by creating the conditions which foster the 
steady growth of its prodigious productive powers. Given vigorous 
economic leadership, the Western allies can proceed together with 
the task of transforming the face of the free world.”!8 

Various business groups which have had a keen interest in the 
study of European economic integration have also favored the 
above policy recommendations in broad lines. Notably the 
National Planning Association has called for stronger Atlantic 
community ties to prevent friction from arising among various 
Allied trading systems. Its Steering Committee “strongly supports 
the serious consideration now being given by the Western gov- 
ernments concerned to transforming the OEEC into the OAEC 
{Organization for Atlantic Economic Cooperation] and urges 
that its functions be broadened to include, at a minimum, the 
coordination of national economic policies, particularly as they 
affect trade and investment, and the carrying on of joint aid pro- 
grams in the underdeveloped countries.” 19 

A study of the Committee for Economic Development sees in 
the current American balance-of-payments problem “evidence 
that the world is in motion—on the economic front as on others.” 
In view of domestic inflation, it is only normal that the United 
States should experience difficulties in foreign trade and payments. 
We are, however, “entitled to expect and insist upon progressive 
dismantling of restrictions on U.S. exports.” The long view re- 
quires us, nonetheless, to foster world economic growth “within 
the framework of a free world trading system. . . . Access to the 
United States market can be the link holding the free world 
economy together.”’20 
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Joint Allied Strategy 

Three aspects of joint Allied strategy are examined in considerable 
detail in several of the reports. These are joint political policies, 
particularly toward the Communist bloc; joint military strategy; and 
the special problem of Eastern Europe. One of the Rockefeller reports 
states the basic challenge in terms that are consistent with the conclu- 
sions of several other studies: 

“Today the basic objective of the Soviets falls within the 
historic pattern of European conquerors. There is no doubt but 
that their aim has been and remains that of bringing Europe 
under their control... . 

“It was not until the 20th century that the possibility arose 
of a single hostile force dominating the whole Eurasian continent, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores. This possibility 
was brought to the point of serious issue under the Axis powers— 
the German-Japanese alliance. It has emerged once more with 
the alliance of the Soviets with Communist China. 

“Thus Soviet power stands today—an aggressive military force 
backed by tenaciously held dogma—active on both the European 
and Asian scenes.”’?! 


Europe’s Central Role 

The present strategic situation is, in other words, global in dimen- 
sion. Within that dimension Western Europe occupies a critical 
position. 

“All strategic considerations of the cold war point to the 
indispensability of Western Europe. Although the free world 
cannot afford to lose any major region to the Soviet bloc, Western 
Europe is the one center outside of the United States which is 
most essential as a power base in the defense of freedom as a 
whole.”22 

The threat is in part military, and an adequate Allied military 
capability is the sine qua non of Atlantic community strategy. Yet the 
Communist threat is many pronged. It cannot be restrained by limited 
response, but only by a coordinated global strategy which employs 
political and economic, as well as military, weapons. 

In fact “there has taken place an important shift in Soviet 


short-term policies which is still not sufficiently appreciated in 
the West. 

“The objective of Soviet policy toward the advanced industrial 
countries now and in the near future appears to be not a social 
transformation of these countries, but a modification of their 
national policies. . . . It is not a question, in any short-range 
projection, of trying to communize the countries of Western 
Europe, but rather of seeking to bring about changes in the 
policies of their ‘bourgeois’ governments. . . . This means changes 
that will have the effect of weakening the Western alliance; later, 
it may be hoped to encourage these governments to orient their 
policies more favorably toward the Soviet Union and to make 
their industrial output available to the Soviet economic com- 
plex.”23 

This issue is vital because “the direction of the flow of the 
industrial output of Western Europe is a major factor in the 
world power balance.” Soviet propaganda emphasis on expanded 
East-West trade, on Western European nationalism and on popu- 
lar pacifist sentiments everywhere in the world thus takes on 
new meaning. “European nationalism can be encouraged to 
retard or reverse Western political, economic and especially mili- 
tary cohesion.” Manipulation of popular “atmospheric” issues in 
world public opinion—world peace, “competitive coexistence,” 
vaguely worded proposals for general disarmament—serves the 
same Soviet objective.?4 

“The Berlin situation is a cardinal example. The manner in 
which the crisis was precipitated by the Soviet government and 
the kind of arrangements which it has proposed indicate that 
they are more interested in pursuing their political and strategic 
aims than in settling an international issue. The United States 
cannot accept, under the guise of compromise or the easing of 
tensions, measures which would abandon West Berlin to Com- 
munist rule, dissolve NATO, allow West Germany to fall within 
the Soviet orbit, or otherwise undermine the free states of 
Europe.”25 

A coordinated Allied strategy, in all aspects of policy, is there- 
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fore essential. One of the Senate studies, for example, urges Allied 
adoption of a “much wider interpretation” of the concept of 
“strategic goods” which may, by Allied agreement, be sold to the 
Soviet bloc. “It is myopic . . . to sound alarms on the one hand 
about the Communists’ economic offensive and on the other hand 
to exchange, for Communist toys, cars, musical instruments, furs 
and vodka, capital goods which will help to relieve the Commu- 
nists’ planning bottlenecks.”’26 

Other studies, however, endorse the expansion of East-West trade in 


the interests of expanding contacts and thereby contributing, at long 
range, to the relaxation of tensions. 


Special Problem of Eastern Europe 


A difficult challenge to Allied policy, to which several studies devote 
great attention, is the question of Eastern Europe. The problem is 
difficult because moral as well as strategic issues are deeply involved. 
Essentially the question is whether the Western allies can or should 
accept Soviet hegemony over the European satellites as an accomplished 
fact. 


The studies are generally agreed that the area of maneuver for 
Western policy is extremely limited, but that the moral issue 
cannot be set aside. It “stems chiefly from a crass violation by the 
Soviet Union of the principle of self-determination . . . Is this 
not at the core of our conflict with communism: the latter’s denial 
of ‘spontaneity’ and its insistence that all decision and wisdom, 
all keys to the future reside in a self-appointed and self-perpetuat- 
ing vanguard?”’27 

There is small prospect that the present situation, ‘‘of Eastern 
European dependence and clear Soviet primacy,” will change 
radically in the foreseeable future. It is more likely that time will 
dim the memory, in Eastern Europe, of alternative social systems; 
that economic conditions will improve considerably; and that 
the U.S.S.R. will not allow that degree of “relaxation” which 
would threaten to “unravel the whole fabric of Communist 
control.”28 

The prognosis for the next five or ten years is that “the 
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peoples of Eastern Europe will, in varying degrees from country 
to country, be more inclined to take their Communist regimes as 
a fact of life . . . with little expectation of a change of system . . . 
but with, perhaps, increased ability . . . to reach a tolerable 
accommodation with their rulers, to blunt the edge of govern- 
mental pressures, and even to make limited gains in material 
conditions and private, if not public, freedom. . . . The course of 
such developments in Eastern Europe is likely to be decisively 
affected by the presence or absence of reinforcing developments 
within the Soviet Union itself . . . [because] in such a system, 
changes at the periphery cannot get very far unless they are re- 
inforced by changes in the center.”29 


Limits of U.S. Action 


What, then, is the outlook for a morally sound and strategically 
effective Allied policy toward Eastern Europe? In general the studies 
agree that this area is a “neuralgic point” for Soviet policy. 

Therefore “U.S. policy should not work to provoke or exacer- 
bate crises within Eastern Europe between the people and their 
Communist rulers... . [It is] highly unlikely . . . that the United 
States or the free world would benefit from a revolution which 
brought about Soviet reprisals and suppression; nor would such 
a convulsion be likely seriously to weaken the U.S.S.R. in the 
absence of a mortal crisis within the Soviet Union itself.’’3° 

On these limited terms we can do little more than “to foster 
such contacts with the people [of Eastern Europe] as can be made 
and to remove those barriers that can be removed.”3! 

Another study, however, envisions greater latitude for United 
States policy. Recognizing ‘Soviet interest in maintaining control 
over small countries on her borders” and “that the U.S.S.R. will 
not tolerate anti-Soviet or Western-aligned governments sur- 
rounding her,” this study urges that “U.S. policy should be pre- 
pared to encourage and support the efforts of the East European 
countries to control their own destinies within limits tolerable to 
the U.S.S.R.” The principal means for doing so are “encouraging 
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the expansion of trade relations between Eastern Europe and the 
non-Communist world, and . . . vigorous prosecution of cultural 
exchanges between Eastern Europe and the United States.”32 

A third study urges a much more assertive policy. Calling the 
division of Europe “as arbitrary as it is unnatural,” this study 
argues that “the West must support by every peaceful means 
possible the right of the peoples of Eastern Europe to achieve 
self-determination and freedom.” 

“One approach ... is .. . to exacerbate . . . internal differences 
[among the satellites and the Soviet Union]. . . . Appeals to 
nationalism, Irredentism and local autonomy can cause unrest 
difficult for the Soviet Union to master. . . . [We] question the 
advisability of Western aid to Poland .. . [for] would it not be 
better in the long run to force the Soviet Union to keep its own 
house in order? Would not a hungry people be more restive and 
thus increase Soviet difficulties in maintaining her control over 
Poland?’’33 

Apart from this fundamental disagreement in study recommendations 
for Allied policy toward Eastern Europe, and similar disagreements on 


the desirability of expanding East-West trade, the studies are in sub- 
stantial accord on the main issues facing the Atlantic community. 


Summary 


The overriding issue is greater Allied unity, in all aspects of strategy 
and policy, through closer consultation and deliberate efforts in the 
direction of political and economic integration. The achievement of 
this goal of unity is essential if the value system, skills and power of 
industrialized democracies are to be successfully employed in the con- 
struction of a world order that is pluralistic in its institutions, eco- 
nomically progressive and amenable to the survival and spread of 
freedom. 


























CHAPTER IV 


The Developing 
Werld 








“OUR SUBJECT,” OBSERVES THE SENATE study devoted to under- 
developed areas, “is revolution.” 

“. .. The entire fabric of these societies . . . is being torn apart, 
the old and time-honored being replaced by totally new economic, 
political and social forms. . . . The outcome of the current revo- 
lutionary process of change can be significantly affected by what 
the United States does or fails to do. 

“. .. The form which the transition to modernity takes will 
affect in critical ways our most vital domestic interests.”’! 

This assumption appears to be shared by all the studies and is 
made explicit in a majority of them—that United States national 
interest is directly involved in the revolutionary progress of back- 
ward societies toward modern nationhood. “An appropriate 
attitude” toward this process “must be high on the agenda of 
U.S. foreign policy.”? The likely alternative to positive United 
States action in support of this progress is “that our children’s 
America will be a relatively much smaller democracy in an over- 
whelmingly totalitarian world.” “The consolidation of the new 
nations and the success or failure of their continued efforts to 
maintain their independence may well be decisive in determining 
the outcome of the current struggle [between freedom and totali- 
tarianism ].’”’4 
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But a larger, world-community purpose must also motivate United 
States policy toward these emerging societies. Referring particularly to 
the countries around the rim of Asia, one study says: 


“[Their] secure independence . . ., their progress in terms of 
human welfare and political maturity, their growing capacity to 
defend themselves—these the United States desires to see and, 
insofar as it can, to help. But such objectives cannot be thought 
of as related exclusively or even principally to the problems of 
power and military security. They must be ends pursued for their 
own sake.”’5 


What U.S. Hopes For 


These interests are compatible, however. If the long-range goal of 
United States policy is the creation of a viable, pluralistic world com- 
munity whose climate is favorable to the growth of freedom, then 
immediate United States interests may be described as “the emergence 
of nation states which: 


“]. Maintain their independence of powers hostile or poten- 
tially hostile to the United States. 


“2. Maintain a peaceful relationship with their neighbors. 


“3. Progressively meet the aspirations of a majority of their 
people without resort to totalitarian controls. 

“4, Cooperate in international undertakings of an economic, 
political and social nature. 

“5. Move toward increasingly wide and responsible participa- 
tion by all groups in political, social and economic processes under 
stable rules of law, that is, toward their own version of working 
democracy.’’6 

The United States, in other words, by “acting according to its 
own best instincts and traditions . . . is meeting the deep necessities 
of the cold war. [For] the development of free institutions, 
economic progress and advancing well-being will, if consistently 
and imaginatively furthered, prove not only desirable in them- 
selves but the best over-all strategy for warding off the expansion 
of the Communist empires.”’7 
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Nationalism 

“In essence, nationalism is the assertion by a people of its claim 
to a distinctive national identity, entitling it to live its own life 
in its own fashion. . . . In many spheres of vital concern to the 
new countries, however, nationalism either offers no answers or 
answers so ambiguous as to be useless.’’8 

Nationalism, this study continues, is “rarely if ever . . . a Cco- 
herent and positive body of doctrine and belief.” Although na- 
tionalism, because of “its mass character,” is “inherently demo- 
cratic,” it also contains “ingredients which can with great ease 
be turned in undemocratic or antidemocratic directions.” It is 
nonetheless a potent force when harnessed to the “tasks of build- 
ing a modern state.”9 


In terms of long-range United States objectives for a world order 
based on cooperation and consent, it is also important to note: 


“The sense of national insecurity and domestic instability that 
permeates the new nations has also caused them to seek haven 
in the new internationalism of the mid-20th century. The United 
Nations and its related specialized agencies provide instruments 
for obtaining assistance for the underdeveloped areas, for encour- 
aging self-determination and freedom from colonialism, and for 
maintaining security against external threats. The new nations 
also look to regional groupings based on old cultural ties . . .”10 

The nature of emergent nationalism therefore dictates certain 
principles to guide United States policy: 

“U.S. policy should start from the fact that its primary interest 
toward the underdeveloped countries is in their continued inde- 
pendence. Our aim should be to cooperate with each nation for 
this purpose on as wide a front as is acceptable to it. 

“. . . It is important to approach their problems with a sense 
of history. . . . It will be essential to display patience and tolerance 
for developments which do not follow the Western democratic 
model. . . . 

“The United States should not judge the new nations by 
standards derived from its own experience. .. . Even if democratic 
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government consolidates itself in the new nations, many of its 
socio-economic forms will differ profoundly from those of the 
Western world. But that should be accepted as part of the 
international pluralistic world order which we wish to pro- 


mote.”’!! 


Neutralism 


It is an important fact that most of the contemporary neutral 
nations “are new and weak nations” which “are not quite sure 
of who or what they are,” and which therefore “tend to place the 
burden of proof concerning motives and objectives on their former 
colonial masters, who are associated with their lack of freedom 
in the recent past.” 

Moreover, “[nonalignment] also has the very practical effect 
of maximizing the power of neutralist nations in world diplomacy 
and is thus a response to their weakness. Possessing neither mili- 
tary nor economic strength, the neutralists have developed the 
tactics of negotiation into an effective instrument of policy. The 
growth of world public opinion has had the effect of democratiz- 
ing diplomacy.’”’!2 

In summary, the neutrals among the new nations see in their 
policy: “(1) The reflection of their desire to concentrate on 
domestic economic development, free of military burdens asso- 
ciated with the cold war; (2) a political necessity dictated by 
domestic public opinion; (3) an opportunity to maximize their 
international role ...; (4) a reflection of their rejection of 
‘imperialism’ and of their unwillingness to embrace communism; 
(5) an opportunity to promote peace.”!3 

These assumptions about neutralism are widely shared by the 
various studies, which also tend to agree on the general implica- 
tions for United States policy. In essence, these implications are 
that we “should not discriminate against states which choose to 
remain uncommitted” and that “those who choose to become 
allies should benefit mainly in terms of greater confidence in 
their military security.”!4 
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Several of the studies, however, display sharp disagreements on the 
value to free world security of some existing military alliances with 
emerging nations. 


Militarism and Totalitarianism 


In a projection over the next decade, relating specifically to 
Southeast Asia, one study declares that “present trends are 
bound to lead to the establishment of totalitarian, probably 
Communist, regimes, perhaps after a few more rounds of efforts 
on our part to bolster governments which are at best static and 
in some cases inefficient and corrupt, unless we are willing to 
undertake, in partnership with the peoples of Southeast Asia, 
bold and imaginative new action programs.”!5 

Other studies reflect similar concern. In general, however, the 
studies distinguish between “traditional oligarchic dictatorships 
which rested on military support to prevent change,” on the one 
hand, and, on the other, regimes in which “the military is the 
only trained and disciplined organization capable of effective 
administration.” We should ask, in the case of an indigenous 
military or authoritarian regime, “Is the regime dedicated to 
improving the economic and political conditions of the country? 
Is it acting constructively to cope with problems of the society?’’!6 

“The policy of the United States should not be one of doctrin- 
aire condemnation of the authoritarian trend in Southeast Asia, 
but one that would explore all means by which these regimes 
could indeed be a short but constructive phase of transition. . . . 
Strong governments are eminently suited to implant in a new 
country the rule of law. The United States should miss no oppor- 
tunity to encourage firm observance of the rule of law. This is a 
strong ideological antidote to Communist totalitarianism in 
countries which are not yet capable of making full-blown 
democracy work.”!7 

“,.. It is a major and as yet unfulfilled American responsibility 
to help guide the transitional countries to employ their military 
establishments creatively. . . .”"18 
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Where the indigenous regime is repressive, static and corrupt, as for 
example in the three remaining Latin American dictatorships, the 
studies generally agree that United States policy must reflect a delicate 
balance between nonintervention and clear moral support for poten- 
tially liberalizing forces. 


Dangers of Retreat Toward Communism 


United States policy faces a more difficult challenge in those areas 
where the longer range prospect is for a retreat from any experimenta- 
tion with democracy toward totalitarianism and perhaps communism. 
Such a prospect is in direct conflict with our aim that the area of 
freedom in the world should expand, rather than contract. 

Communist tactics in furthering such trends are varied, flexible and 
difficult to counter. 

“In shaping their policy for the postcolonial nations, the Com- 
munist leaders presumably have taken note of the overwhelming 
desire in the . . . underdeveloped countries for rapid industriali- 
zation. ... [They] must have observed that all of these areas suffer 
from overpopulation, which industrialization in itself is not likely 
to resolve, and which will continue to create political and social 
tensions within the societies concerned. Indeed, these tensions may 
even be exacerbated by rapid industrial development with con- 
sequent revolutionary upheavals.” 





Communist strategy counts on the inability of democratic . 
institutions to cope with such conditions. Indeed, the Communists 
assume that “mounting internal tensions will be the basis for the 
eventual assumption of power by the Communist party.”!9 | 
In the face of this flexible Communist strategy, the United States 
and its democratic allies can respond with no less than bolder programs 
to accelerate economic, social and political development, including the | 
development of effective free institutions, throughout the under- 
developed areas. 


Integrated Approach 





Running throughout all the studies dealing with underdeveloped 
lands is the theme that United States policy toward these areas must 
reflect an integrated approach to the broad range of problems. 
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| ’ Justus in The Minneapolis Star 


We must recognize “that modernization is a dynamic process 
which takes place through the interaction of the economic, po- 
litical, social and psychological aspects of a society. . . . Ameri- 
can policy designed to have the maximum constructive influence 
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on the course of modernization must bring together in a co- 
ordinated way all the instruments of policy—diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, military and informational.”2° 

“. .. The United States will no longer be concerned solely with 
the external relations of states; the evolution of their domestic 
life has become a direct and legitimate concern.”2! 

“We ... need to build into our foreign policy a more explicit 
assumption of rapid technical, social and political change every- 
where in the world, and to recognize the depth and nature of 
U.S. involvement in the internal affairs of every foreign society 
to which we have access. . ... 

“It is not too much to say that, for an American in the 1960's, 
‘international affairs’ will be predominately concerned with the 
internal affairs of other countries. Most Americans in responsible 
overseas jobs already perceive that by their action—or, indeed, 
their inaction—they are deeply affecting foreign societies from 
the inside, rather than dealing with them from the outside.”22 

Expanding on this assumption, one study offers a theory of, 
and recommended approach to, the modernizing of traditional 
societies. The direction of future change in these societies “will 
depend on the realistic options which various influential members 
of those societies see as open to them.” 

There are essentially three options: (i) to resist change and 
maintain the existing hierarchy, by repression if necessary, and 
perhaps by external adventures to divert attention from internal 
dissatisfaction; (ii) “radical destruction by extremist measures .. . 
of the whole political, social and economic fabric of the traditional 
society”; and (iii) an “evolutionary transition to modernization” 
which is successful enough to discourage both repressive forces 
and violently revolutionary forces. 

The third option is, of course, the one which American policy should 
seek to make feasible and attractive. Furthermore, American policy 
must emphasize economic measures: 

“If the economy does not move forward in an evolutionary 
fashion, gradual evolution in other directions is not likely to be 
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persuasive. This is the central reason for the U.S. interest in the 
economic growth of the underdeveloped countries. Economic 
growth is particularly important to us, moreover, because the 
principal instruments available to the United States for influenc- 
ing the transition are economic instruments.”23 


Problems of Economic Growth 


It seems to be the consensus of most of the studies that United States 
economic policies toward the emerging nations have been seriously 
inadequate, uncertain, short-term and lacking in urgency. 

Study recommendations for over-all United States foreign economic 
policy, including policy toward the underdeveloped areas, will be 
reviewed in Chapter V of this booklet. Following, however, are some 
of the basic principles recommended to guide United States economic 
policies toward the emerging societies: 

“The need for external assistance is a long-term matter.” There 
should be greater coordination among the free industrialized 
nations in their aid policies. Total flow of capital and technical 
assistance should be “increased from all external sources” by, at 
the end of the decade, “a factor of three or four.” Aid “should 
be coupled with expanded trade.” Loans should be “advanced 
selectively, in the amounts that can be absorbed productively, to 
countries of strategic importance with the best chance of develop- 
mental success. . . .”’24 

“The kinds of capital we offer and the purposes for which we 
encourage it to be used” should be “sufficiently varied” so that 
“lack of capital will not inhibit the growth of any important sector 


of the economy. ... Leadership in underdeveloped countries 
should be encouraged to formulate their development goals in 
national terms . . . [and] to relate their own economic develop- 


ment to the growth of the international economy.” It is urgent 
“to coordinate the efforts of the increasing number of national 
and international agencies offering economic assistance.”’25 
“There must be movement of capital goods from the industrial 
to the less developed countries going well beyond the present 
volume; a massive effort to build up technical and administrative 
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competence; action to correct or minimize the effects of drastic 
swings in the prices of certain basic commodities . . . and urgent 
planning on how to tackle the population problem in the areas 
of rapid growth before it reaches the proportion of disaster.”26 

The potential influence of technical assistance programs “in 
shaping the evolution of transitional societies . . . may well be 
decisive. . . . If properly administered and staffed, these programs 
can convey an image of American purposes and modes of opera- 
tion which will encourage continuing future cooperation.”27 

A word of caution, expressed in negative terms by one of the 
studies, is that Western aid so far has “had the effect of strength- 
ening the Socialist forces incipient in the leadership groups of 
societies in transition.” This is because the aid has necessarily 
emphasized the creation of “social overhead capital.” In the 
future, this study recommends, Western policies should seek 
“true complementarity of government and_-private roles in devel- 
opment” and, if necessary, should create “mechanisms” which will 
“foster the growth of non-Socialist enterprise in the transitional 
societies.”28 


Coordinating Free World Policies 


A number of the studies call attention to the growing capacity of 
other industrialized democracies, especially the countries of Western 
Europe and Japan, to participate more extensively in a coordinated 
program for accelerated growth of the free world economy. 


“Western Europe and Japan can and should share in these 
efforts to 2 much greater extent than hitherto. But their contribu- 
tion is not a substitute but a supplement to our own, which must 
also be greater than in the past.”’29 

A coordinated approach “‘offers a means of increasing the total 
effort while avoiding the difficulties inherent in the bilateral 
method.” The joint goal “should be to offer a partnership which 
appeals to . . . [transitional societies] as a positive and preferable 
alternative to ‘partnership’ with the Communist bloc.”’3° 

“. .. There is an urgent need for an enlightened concept of 
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Schoenfeld in B.Z. West Berlin 


the Atlantic community’s vital, long-range, collective interest in 
the non-Atlantic world, including both nonautonomous territories 
and independent states. The West must offer these areas some- 
thing more than an excessive dependence on raw material ex- 
ports. .. . Both Europe and the United States should consider 
ways in which countries at an intermediate stage of economic 
growth can be brought into the process of developing the under- 
developed countries.’’3! 

Cooperation with those of our allies which are also colonial 
powers does, of course, raise the dilemma of the “colonial issue” 
for the United States. ““We do not have the opportunity to remain 
unembarrassed on this issue.” However, the choice is often be- 
tween “short-lived embarrassment in relations with our European 
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allies . . . and long-run, perhaps permanent, damage to our rela- 
tions with the new societies. . . .”32 

Ideally, “the essence of successful diplomacy on such issues will 
be the avoidance of absolute choice between Europe and Africa 
and the promotion of a peaceful transformation of relationships 
which prevents such choices from arising. . . . Fortunately, prac- 
tically all the European powers concerned have now shown a 
spirit of farsighted accommodation and statesmanship. . . .”33 


In summary, it is the consensus of the studies, whatever the differ- 
ences of opinion on detailed recommendations, that the industrialized 
democracies share a need and responsibility to undertake bold, co- 
ordinated action programs which will accelerate economic growth and 
social and political development throughout the non-Communist world. 
The scope of the effort must be vastly increased and better administered. 
It must be related, in the long run, to the common goal of constructing 
a viable and pluralistic world order in which all nations may advance 
toward fuller freedom and greater well-being for the individual. Only 
thus can we hope to avoid the alternative of an oppressive world order 
in which the area of freedom would steadily diminish and perhaps 
ultimately disappear. 


Regional Approaches to Policy 


The manifestations of ideological, political, social and economic 
problems in the developing world vary greatly from nation to nation, 
and from region to region, as suggested earlier. 

One of the Senate studies offers a system of classifying various under- 
developed societies into Class A, B and C nations according to the 
degree of modernization they have already achieved. This system, of 
course, cuts across all considerations by region or continent: 

“Societies in Category A are still close to the traditional stage.” 
This includes the new nations of Africa south of the Sahara and 
north of the Union of South Africa, and the less-developed nations 
of the Middle East and Latin America. 

“A dominant concern of American policy toward these countries 
should be to design our diplomacy, our information programs 
and our economic assistance efforts so as to communicate our 
deep concern with the modernization of their societies.”34 

“The nations in Category B have already gone some distance 
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toward creating a minimum quantum of modern men and of 
social overhead capital.” Representative of this category are 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Burma and Indonesia. 

“. .. The main purpose of American policy should be to help 
focus the attention and energies of the existing leadership groups 
and of all the diverse rural and urban elements of the society on 
the constructive tasks of modernization.”’5 

“The nations in Category C are committed to attempt a take- 
off into self-sustained growth and have developed the necessary 
human resources and social overhead to make this possible. . . . 
They require capital from abroad in substantial amounts to sup- 
plement their domestic resources.” Examples of this classification 
are India, Brazil, the Philippines, Taiwan. 

“The essential American and free world task in such countries 
. .. is to assure that foreign exchange is not a bottleneck during 
the take-off period.”36 

The more traditional classification method, however, is by region 
or continent, and this is the method followed by most of the studies 
reviewed here. Therefore, in the following pages, the key assumptions 
and policy recommendations of the studies will be surveyed by regions. 


Asia 


The special characteristics of most of Asia include the appeal, 
“particularly in Southeast Asia,” af Communist methods‘and “a 
tendency to experiment with authoritarian political systems in 
an effort to find effective solutions to the growing problems of 
economic development, social change and administrative effi- 
ciency.””37 

The outlook in South Asia, according to the Senate study on the 
area, is improving in some regards. “Regional cooperation is likely to 
grow” and Indo-Pakistani frictions are on the decline. The Commu- 
nists have become the leading opposition party in India, however, and 
India’s continued economic development is jeopardized by a $1 billion 
annual foreign exchange deficit.38 

In Southeast Asia “the political cultures . . . have not proved 
to be fertile ground for democratic institutions. . . . It appears 
increasingly evident that some form of national tutelage is neces- 
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sary in countries which were prevented during the colonial period 
from acquiring political experience. . . . Forms of representative 
government based on party systems are not likely to be re-estab- 
lished unless the present authoritarian regimes have succeeded in 
consolidating and stabilizing the respective countries. If... [they] 
fail, communism may eventually take over in the wake of chaos 
and despair.”’39 

In Northeast Asia there are grounds for continued optimism 
for Japan’s economic future, and for a “reasonable degree of 
political stability.” Neutralism will have a “certain continuing 
appeal” in Japan, and trends suggest ‘‘an increase of independence 
and a reassertion of initiative in Japanese foreign policy.” And 
“Japan will play an increasingly important role in the Asian- 
African world . . . in the coming decade.” In South Korea, 
democracy is in a “precarious condition.” Korean reunification is 
remote, nor is there any prospect of solving the “tragic and bitter 
controversy” between Korea and Japan.*° 

Recommendations for United States policy toward Asia include the 
following: 

“The United States should take the lead in mobilizing the 
resources and talents of the free world to assist the countries of 
Asia in an assault on the problems created by rapid economic 
and social change. . . . Substantial U.S. aid will continue to be 
required . . . in the next decade. . . . Private trade and investment 
can and should play a growing role. . . . Multilateral cooperation 
[on aid] should be given greater opportunities and support. . . . 
Our aid programs should give more emphasis to identifying and 
directly attacking social problems associated with economic 
development. ... 

“Diplomacy in depth [should create] continuing contacts with 
all major political and social factions in each country. . . . The 
contacts of our officials with Asian societies are too narrow and 
too limited. ... A broader and deeper understanding by Ameri- 
cans of Asian cultures, peoples and problems should be fostered. 
. .. Nonofficial organizations and individuals are most important 
in such an effort. ... 
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“The United States should . . . foster cooperation in nonmilitary 
spheres . . . [especially] regional economic cooperation. . . . The 
whole question of U.S. strategy in Asia in light of the increasing 
political and military vulnerability of our bases and the rapid 
change in military technology should be under intensive study by 
a combined American civilian-military team... . 

“A long-range U.S. objective . . . should be to cement regional 
accord. . . . The United States should find means to contribute 
to the political education of the new countries . . . in the ways of 
effective and wholesome party politics. . . . 

“Considering the extent of economic need in India, one policy 
worth considering would be the negotiation of an agreement 
between India, the United States, and the U.S.S.R. and other 
interested countries . . . to support given segments of India’s third 
and fourth 5-year plans on the basis of long-range . . . commit- 
ments, . . . the donor nations . . . to participate in advisory 
capacities... 

“The United States should take the lead in exploring... . 
bilateral and multilateral . . . [resolutions of] our economic rela- 
tions with Japan... 

“Our [Korean] aid program should be re-examined with re- 


spect to... stimulating indigenous energies . . . long-range plans 
. . . [and] the proper balance between military and economic 
aid ... [We cannot] permit any wholesale destruction of demo- 


cratic rights without some counteraction.”’4! 


Role of India 


Several studies dealing with United States policy toward Asia draw 
particular attention to the problems and opportunities inherent in 
massive free world support to India’s future growth. One study points 
to India’s $1 billion annual foreign exchange shortage, its needs in 
food and agricultural technology, and its latent vigor in the private 
sector and in small-scale enterprise. In summing up, this study declares: 

“In the coming decade India may experience either a decisive 
breakthrough into modernization under democratic auspices and 
in association with the West or a critical failure which would 
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damage, perhaps irretrievably, the prestige of democracy in India, 
if not in all of Asia. Given the relatively modest sums involved 
for both the United States and Western Europe and the enormous 
common costs of failure, this is an occasion for boldness and 
generosity.”’42 


Africa 


While the various studies admit limitations on United States policy 
maneuverability with respect to emerging Africa, a number of significant 
recommendations are offered with respect to the promotion of economic 
growth, assistance to social and political development, fostering of 
national independence and regional cooperation, and the handling of 
issues of race and color. 


Economic. “. . . Economic development is a leading goal of the 
peoples of Africa, but they may count the. cost in terms of social 
and religious values that can be far removed from the area of 
economic advantage. . . . Agreements should be negotiated to 
bring African countries, as they gain their independence, under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT)... . It 
is suggested that the United States use its influence on the inter- 
national level to increase the allocation of funds for African 
needs.”’43 

“The United States . . . should increase its economic aid to 
Africa. It should make greater use of multilateral arrangements, 
which are often more acceptable politically and psychologically. 
... The United States must be careful in formulating its foreign 
economic policy, including the setting of tariff rates and import 
quotas, and the disposal of agricultural surpluses.”’44 

“Economic and technological aid programs should take preced- 
ence over allocations for military purposes.”’4> 

“The United States should greatly increase appropriations 
for African exchanges and educational programs of all kinds. . . . 
U.S. . . . [aid] should be channeled toward .. . building up an 
infrastructure of facilities in such fields as transportation, com- 
munications, health and education . . . [and to] stimulate long- 
term economic growth and stability.”4¢6 
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Social and Political. ‘““The American attitude . . . must be one 
of sympathy and encouragement . . . sensitive to the degree of 
pride . . . [Africans] feel in their new independence.’’47 

“We have as much to give on the ideological plane as on that 
of finance and technology if we will but utilize wisely the ad- 
vantages of our historic tradition.’’48 

“The democratic forms that emerge in Africa need not be 
identical with European or American political institutions; they 
may well reflect the loyalties and values that lie deep in African 
cultures. It is of prime importance to encourage institutions. . . 
which preserve broad and effective participation in government 
and the right of public dissent from governmental action.”49 

“. .. Nonalignment is in the best interests of the West and of 
Africa. . . . Our strategic requirements . . . will be subsidiary to 
political considerations. . . . The United States should . . . [favor] 
specific statements by the responsible [colonial] authorities about 
when and how self-government is to be attained [in remaining 
territories]... .””5° 

Racial. This study urges “extension to all [U.S.] government 
operations . . . [in Africa] of existing legislation forbidding deal- 
ings by government agencies with firms that practice racial dis- 
crimination; having U.S. missions apply nondiscriminatory rules 
in personnel policies as regards local staff; and requiring U.S. 
firms operating in Africa to show that they have used all legal 
means to comply with this principle in order to receive tax 
concessions.”’5! 


Latin America 


The “drive toward economic development,” typical of the entire 
southern two-thirds of the globe, is the “central feature of the Latin 
American economy,” says one study, which then proceeds to list the 
principal hazards to orderly economic progress in the region. This basic 
analysis is paraphrased in nearly all studies dealing with Latin America. 

The rate of population growth—at 2.5 percent or more annually, the 
highest in the world—is an important part of the problem. The 
“demonstration effect” which, through movies, magazines and tourism, 
whets the Latin American appetite for progress, is another. The dis- 
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proportionate dependence on primary commodities for foreign exchange 
earnings further complicates the pattern. The technological lag in 
agriculture, which supports 50 to 60 percent of the population, intensifies 
the demand for industrialization. And, finally, the intense nationalism 
of the private sector of Latin American business, plus the traditional 
paternalism of Latin America governments, create obstacles to needed 
foreign investment—private or governmental.52 

The United States clearly has a leadership role to play in this 
complex problem. “About half of all United States trade flow is 
within the Hemisphere, almost equally divided between Canada 
and Latin America.”’53 

Foreign Capital. Foreign capital requirements of Latin America are 
divided by one study into three categories of purposes: 

“The first need is for such self-liquidating projects as hydro- 
electric installations, thermal power plants, railroads and port 
facilities, telecommunications systems. . . . The second . . . is to 
realize the many opportunities for private investment for which 
Latin Americans lack the required financial resources, managerial 
experience, technological processes or technical skills. The third 
... is for social capital investments—roads, bridges, schools, health 
facilities, municipal water and sewage installations, irrigation and 
rural resettlement and improvement programs, urban housing 
projects ... which. . . are not self-liquidating. . . .””>4 

In general, the various studies dealing with Latin America recom- 
mend increased levels of United States public and private investment 
in these three categories. There is also wide agreement that the efforts 
of various United States and international grant and lending agencies 
require far greater administrative coordination than now exists, and 
that regional development planning (in which the receiving nations 
have a larger planning role) should be expanded. 

Trade Problems. Some of the most critical of Latin America’s eco- 
nomic problems, however, lie in the area of trade rather than aid. 
Commodity problems of overproduction and fluctuating prices are par- 
ticularly acute. And present United States trade policies are having 
severe and deleterious effects on these problems. 

United States surplus disposal is an example, “not only as far 
as the United States-Latin American relations are concerned, but 
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also with respect to other friendly countries elsewhere in the 
world. 

“. .. While the adverse effects of U.S. surplus disposal programs 
cannot be eradicated, they can be minimized in various ways. . . . 
Greater efforts could be made to conduct sales at times and in 
places which are less detrimental to ordinary commercial 
activities.””55 

Another problem arises from United States import quotas on 
certain raw materials such as lead, zinc, petroleum, copper, etc. 
In the first place, present quotas “are substantially less than the 
quantities . . . previously exported to the United States.” This 
fact, combined with “lower world market prices,” has led “to 
reduced foreign exchange earnings.” 

Several alternatives for correction of these conditions are 
possible, this study continues. These include “the possibility of 
encouraging the closing of more of the high-cost marginal U.S. 
mines” for which the quotas were designed as protection. “Read- 
justment assistance” to United States owners and workers and 
“some form of subsidy might be considered. Or, the [United 
States] stockpiles [of these commodities] could be increased. . . . 
International commodity stabilization arrangements provide 
another possibility . . .””56 

A United States-led international effort to stabilize commodity prices 
is, in fact, urged by a number of studies dealing both with Latin 
America and with United States foreign economic policy in general. 
Another common recommendation is “greater [economic] integration 
of the Western Hemisphere as a whole,”57 or various steps toward this 
goal, such as regional common markets in parts or all of Latin America. 
Many of the studies make a specific point favoring greater initiative 
and participation by Canada in hemispheric economic and political 
activities. In summary, the following recommendations about United 
States policy toward Latin America are widely shared throughout the 
range of studies: 

Higher levels of sustained financial and technical assistance 
are called for—as much as “individual Latin American countries 


can productively employ in accordance with reasonable standards 
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of economic performance, until the country has achieved a satis- 
factory rate of growth on a self-sustaining basis.”5* “A viable 
economic and political order” is a necessary goal of United States 
policy—an order capable of dealing with “sweeping social 
changes.” A “continuously expanding economic system” is in- 
tegral to this pattern.59 And, a “main conclusion,” the United 
States “needs to be much more concerned, sympathetic and con- 
structive” in its attitude toward “the welfare and progress of our 
southern neighbors.’’6° 


Middle East 


The Senate study on the Middle East (a staff, rather than a sub- 
contracted project) calls the area “a most disorderly part of the world; 
geographically, racially, culturally, economically and, above ll, 
politically, there is a profound inconsistency about the area. . . . Thus 
there is not—nor can there be—a clearly definable Middle East situation, 
or a Middle East problem.’’61 

However, this study isolates several key forces and issues on which 
United States foreign policy should focus, and describes as the “supreme 
Western objective” the maintenance of: “the stability of the area.”62 
Among the pressures affecting the Middle East, Arab nationalism is the 
“central force.” This nationalism, which “does not pull strongly in the 
direction of Arab unity,” means different things to different Arab peoples 
and leaders, and is a source of rivalry within and among Arab states.63 

Within this complex of rivalries and contradictions, Nasser is “the 
pivotal figure.” Only if he “can get the better of his problems and 
develop a modus vivendi with his neighbors and rivals will there be any 
chance for significant political and economic progress in the Arab 
world.”64 Nasser’s feud with Iraq complicates this task, however, and 
aggravates Arab-Israeli hostilities. 

In part the outcome of this Cairo-Baghdad feud depends on the 
success of Soviet interventionist policies in both Iraq and Egypt. The 
study finds that Iraqi Communists have been forced to eat crow as a 
result of their earlier, overzealous efforts to take over the Kassim 
revolution. By contrast, Moscow’s relations with Egypt have cooled con- 
siderably, but are still governed by mutual interests—Soviet political 
aims and Egyptian economic requirements.§5 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


The most painful legacy of the Arab-Israeli conflict is the nearly 
1 million Palestinian Arab refugees, “an issue that will divide Arabs and 
Jews until it is settled.” After examining the arguments of both sides 
and the facts of the case, the study concludes: 

“The Israelis, in the judgment of most disinterested authorities 
on the subject, would have to make the greatest diplomatic con- 
cession. . . . to accept the principle of repatriation, or compensa- 
tion, as set forth in the several United Nations resolutions. 

“The Arabs, on the other hand, would have to make the 
greatest practical concession. . . . [in order] that the refugees who 
chose not to be repatriated could be integrated into the other 
Arab societies; this would represent all but a small proportion 
of the refugees.” 

Moreover, the study argues that “a solution to the refugee question 
would represent the ideal first step toward a general settlement,” a step 
which “should precede the broader diplomatic initiative.”67 An even 
prior step, however, might be a rapprochement between Cairo and 
Baghdad, since this would create a more favorable climate for Nasser 
to take some initiative in negotiations with the Israelis.68 

The overriding objective for United States policy, therefore, is to 
promote a stability in the Middle East which will allow other objectives 
to “fall into place.” This aim calls for “whatever diplomatic and 
material assistance that is feasible, productive, and mutually agreeable.” 
In the contest with communism, the West has a long-run advantage 
because “Communist assistance must at some point put aside its dis- 
interested facade, or else forfeit its purpose.” Moreover, “the climate 
for Western initiatives is much improved,” and even such bitter prob- 
lems as the refugee question appear more ripe for solution. What the 
West needs are “patience and ingenuity.”69 








CHAPTER V 


The Changing 
World Economy 
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RAPID, ACCELERATING ECONOMIC CHANGE—Wwith momentous social and 
political consequences—is a fundamental characteristic of the modern 
era. One of the studies summarizes the historical and global sweep of 
this revolution in these words: 


“Until the end of the 18th century, mankind accepted the view 
that poverty and want were no more to be questioned than illness 
and death.... 

“The industrial revolution gave substance to . . . the notion 
that industrialization could first end extremes of want, and then 
bring about a more or less general condition of well-being. . . . 

“Economic possibility was translated into urgency under the 
impact of the great depression . .. Many governments were forced 
to intervene . . . It came to be generally accepted that the govern- 
ment shared in the responsibility for the alleviation of distress 
and for preventing excessive fluctuations in economic condi 
tions. . 


Revolution of Rising Expectations 

“As a result of all these factors, there came about by the end 
of World War II an almost universal demand for a better 
standard of living to be achieved through political action, if 
purely economic efforts proved insufficient. In the United States 
... this demand was at its mildest ... In other nations, where the 
gap between reality and aspirations was larger, demands took on 
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increasingly revolutionary overtones—the revolution of rising 
expectations became a dominant current in contemporary affairs. 

“America cannot stand aloof from this revolution. It was 
produced in the first place by the liberal doctrines of the West of 
which we are ourselves a product and an example. It was made 
possible by a system of industrialization which has been coupled 
with growing social responsibility. Unless their future offers a 
realistic prospect of economic growth and social betterment, many 
nations will prove receptive to schemes which promise economic 
and social progress at the sacrifice of other great values.”’! 

This contemporary revolution in economics has other characteristics. 
The patterns of change are leading inexorably to greater inter- 
dependence of national economies and to the emergence in the non- 
Communist world of a global, integrated economic system. 

“The less developed nations need the industrial equipment 
and consumer items of technologically advanced nations and 
markets for their primary products. The industrialized nations 
depend on these sources of raw materials and food, and they 
require markets abroad for their manufactured products. Both 
require markets larger than any individual nation can provide.”? 

In this dynamic, interdependent, free world é¢conomic system, the 
United States occupies a dominant place. 

“The importance of the United States as a market and as a 
source of supply is fundamental. In fact, perhaps the greatest 
single economic contribution the United States can make to the 
free world, and hence the greatest responsibility of the United 
States, lies in efforts to promote the growth and stability of the 
American economy.”3 


Role of U.S. 

The U.S. position in the world economy is not fixed, however. 
During the 1950’s “the international economic position of the 
United States has undergone a change . . . [in relation to] the 
strengthening of the economies of Western Europe as a region, 
the Soviet Union and Japan . . .” In these other areas there has 
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been “a more rapid rate of growth per annum” in gross national 
product (GNP) during the past 10 years. Western Europe, for 
example, has raised its GNP “to within 10 percent of that of 
the United States” and is now “restored . . . as the dominant 
world trade area.” In the Soviet bloc, economic recovery and 
shifts in policy have allowed “increased bloc trade with the free 
world” and “credits and loans amounting to over $2 billion 
extended to a number of underdeveloped countries. . . .” In short, 
“while this country remains the largest single producer and world 
trader by a substantial margin, other production centers have 
grown to positions of great influence and power.” And, “this 
trend will continue in the 1960’s.’’4 

Some of the most striking economic achievements have taken 
place in Western Europe. “During the last decade, Western 
Europe’s economic growth rates, measured in per capita gross 
national product, were the highest in the world.’”> 

On an absolute comparison of GNP, “Western Germany, other 
industrial centers in Europe, and Japan, have achieved about 
five-sixths of the Soviet growth rate during much of this period.’”’6 
Some estimates envision a growth in Western Europe’s gross 
national product to around “$800 billion by 1970,” when the 
United States GNP is expected to be around “$740 billion.”7 

Although there is considerable disagreement among experts, reflected 
in these studies, on (1) bases for measuring growth trends; (2) acceptable 
growth rates for the Soviet economy; and (3) the significance of these 
measurements when comparing dissimilar societies, the figures cited 
here do suggest trend and order of magnitude. 


Economic Growth Pressures 


In the underdeveloped areas, the pressures for rapid economic 
growth are urgent. “There, many nations are seeking to achieve 
in a generation and under extremely difficult conditions a devel- 
opment that took a century in the now industrialized states.” 

Moreover, “the situation is more complicated when political 
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and social revolutions are occurring side by side as in the case of 
many of the newly independent nations. . . . 

“The world-wide social and economic revolution is made even 
more acute by the explosive increase of the world’s population. . . . 
If the rate of growth between 1900 and 1950 is maintained, the 
world’s population will increase by at least a third in the next 
generation, or by about one billion. 

“, .. [These pressures] are a sufficient challenge by themselves, 
but they are given a particular urgency because of the existence 
of a militant world-wide Communist movement, centered in 
Moscow and Peiping, eager to exploit all dissatisfactions and to 
organize all grievances.”’8 

The task for United States economic policy in the next decade 
is complex, and may prove crucial. During this period the Com- 
munist bloc may be counted on to grow “much more rapidly than 
the free world’”—in economic strength and in “capability of 
implementing their announced intention of winning the world 
for communism . . .” Western Europe’s economy will expand “at 
a rate only slightly lower” than the Soviet bloc. “. . . Industrial 
growth in the United States is expected to be much slower” than 
in Europe or the Soviet bloc. Growth in the underdeveloped areas 
“will depend heavily on extension of trade with the industrial 
nations and on increased amounts of long-term capital invest- 
ment...”9 

Perhaps the two decisive questions for United States policy- 
makers are, first, “What would be a reasonable operating assump- 
tion for us regarding the probabilities of Soviet economic growth 
in the coming decade? And, second, what consequences of this 
projected growth should be taken into account by American 
policy?”’10 


Growth and Uses of Soviet Economy 


As noted earlier in this chapter, ‘there are important differences 
in the methods used and the results reported” in various efforts 
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by Western scholars to compare economic growth rates in the 
Soviet Union and the United States. “No simple index can pro- 
vide a wholly satisfactory comparison between two such different 


economies. . . 
Moreover, “the range of estimates by American economists of 
the average annual rate of growth of the Soviet GNP over the 
past eight years is between 6 and 9 percent. Many reputable 
economists believe 7 percent is a reasonable working figure.”’!! 

The United States annual rate of growth for this same period is 
variously estimated at 3 to 4 percent.!2 On these approximations the 
over-all Soviet economy has been growing at about double the rate of 
the United States economy. At present the Soviet GNP is estimated to 
be around 45 percent of the United States GNP. 

Projecting these various estimates to 1970, for order of magnitude 
purposes, it would appear that by that time the Soviet economy, even 
at slightly reduced growth rates, will be about 55 percent the size of 
the United States economy, even if United States growth rates were 
slightly accelerated.13 , 

Comparisons of GNP and relative growth rates of GNP are, 
however, imprecise, and “do not adequately measure the power 
position of the countries compared. This position is best gauged 
by the industrial base of a nation, for this is an important back- 
stop for the military establishment and for a country’s interna- 
tional trading position.” !4 


Soviet Industrial Expansion 


Estimates of the annual increase in Soviet industrial production 
range from “8 percent”!5 to “9-10.5 percent.”16 United States industrial 
production is variously estimated, for comparable periods, at an annual 
growth rate of “3.5 percent”!7 to “4 percent.”18 On these terms, Soviet 
industry is growing at twice or perhaps three times the rate of United 
States industry and will surpass us “within 15 or 20 years.’’19 

This is industrial growth, not growth of the whole economy. It is 
growth for purposes of national powcr, rather than growth for individual 
and social well-being. The United States economy is now nearly two 
and a half times the size of the Soviet economy. It is characterized by 
high consumption and moderate rates of growth. Western Europe, 
during the 1950's, also achieved “growth with consumption.” 
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However, “the Soviets’ greater growth rate is due to their 
policy of growth with little consumption. This is implemented 
by (a) holding down consumption to about 55 percent of gross 
national product in contrast to 75 percent in the United States, 
(b) the resulting investment of a larger fraction of the gross 
national product; about 27 percent in the U.S.S.R. as against 17 
percent in the United States, and (c) the Soviet concentration 
of its investment on expansion of capital goods production for 
industry in order to obtain still greater expansion of produc- 
tion. 

“... About one-half of Soviet investment goes into industry, and 
about 85 percent of this into the capital goods sector of industry 
to the neglect of consumer industries and consumer living 
standards. 

“.. . The emphasis on industrial expansion and the military 
establishment is seen in the fact that only 27 percent of Soviet in- 
dustrial output is devoted to consumer goods.”’20 

Disturbing implications are drawn from these or comparable estimates 
by several of the studies. 

“Communist foreign economic policies do not pose, here and 
now, serious dangers to the free world as a whole. . . . The danger 
lies rather in the intelligence, the flexibility, and the efficiency 
with which the Soviet Union can employ the resources of a state 
trading monopoly in dealing with individual free countries. The 
Soviets, concentrating these resources upon politically promising 
targets regardless of economic costs, can carry on economic war- 
fare against the West in certain geographic regions or in certain 
economic dimensions. Simultaneously, they can offer trade oppor- 
tunities to Western businessmen in order to secure those capital 
goods which they still need.”’?! 

“. . . Since the Soviet Union is now, with a gross national 
product less than half of ours, believed to be spending approxi- 
mately the same amount as we for military purposes, it is apparent 
that the Soviet Union will be able more easily to exceed our 
military expenditures from now on.”’22 
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Y.S.S.R. as Market 


“The Soviet Union and the Communist bloc are relatively 
small importers of . . . primary products [of underdeveloped 
nations], but trade is increasing; the bloc can become a significant 
market for these products over the next 10 years. It can, by 
concentrating on particular targets, become a very important 
factor in some key underdeveloped countries.’’23 

“The Communists envision a prolonged period of economic 
conflict between a divided capitalist system and a growing ‘parallel 
world Socialist market.’ In terms of economic wealth and power, 
the Sino-Soviet bloc is still weaker than the West, but the Com- 
munists look confidently to the future... . 

“The complete reorientation of Eastern Europe away from 
Western Europe and toward the Soviets has been of incalculable 
significance in the process of strengthening the bloc’s economy, 
developing China and carrying out the trade offensive in the 
underdeveloped world. .. . 

“The Soviets, by accenting capital formation and military 
technology rather than consumer standards, are building for a 
future time when the bloc will become a great industrial process- 
ing system for the raw material exports of many underdeveloped 
countries—a new and much larger Britain, possessing the military 
power to maintain its dominant economic position.”’24 

“Rapid [economic] growth . . . is a basic element in future 
shifts in world power. The Machiavellian use of such growth by 
the Soviets—with only about 13 percent of total world income—in 
buffeting the free world since World War II, teaches an unmis- 
takable lesson. It will be the problem of sustained rapid growth— 
in the leading free world nations, and especially in the under- 
developed countries—which will hold the key to the eventual 
outcome of the cold war.”25 

What is a “reasonable operating assumption” regarding future Soviet 
uses of its growing economy and, most particularly, its growing in- 
dustrial base? 
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What U.S. Initiative? 


There is wide agreement that it is “the obvious intention of 
the Soviet Union to make full use of . . . [its] growing [economic] 
strength to win the underdeveloped countries of the world for 
communism.”’26 

There is further wide agreement that vigorous countermeasures are 
required, especially by the United States but also by the other indus- 


trialized democracies, to insure that these Soviet intentions are not 
fulfilled. 

Moreover, there is substantial agreement that these “counter- 
measures” ought, in fact, to be constructive aims of United States and 
free world policy whether or not the Communist threat existed. Such 
aims may be phrased as follows: 


“We must contribute to the growth and cohesiveness of the 
community of free nations not merely because we wish to prevent 
an expansion of the Soviet sphere, but because we want to co- 
operate in bringing about a new international system dedicated 
to peace, to human dignity, and to respect for national inde- 
pendence.”’27 

“The economic development of the underdeveloped countries 
must be seen as complementary to the continued growth of the 
industrial nations of the non-Communist world; the process of 
development must be perceived as one of total advance, involving 
not just economic growth, but cultural and political as well; and 
the evolution of political relations must be inspired by a con- 
ception of forms of closer integration as these become prac- 
ticable.”28 

A program of this magnitude calls for major free world investment in 
economic growth and social and political development in the emerg- 
ing nations: 

“The yearning for economic development presents unique 
opportunities for the United States and other industrial countries 
to participate in the revolutionary processes that will determine 
the future of political institutions in the world’s less developed 
areas. The key to such participation is a transfer of capital great 
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enough to modify the present trend whereby the rich nations are 
getting richer and the poor nations relatively poorer. An appro- 
priate target is to raise by between | and 2 percent the average 
annual increase in per capita income... . 

“It is therefore proposed that the U.S. government decide, for a 
10-year period starting in the fiscal year 1961, to devote one- 
fourth of its additional production each year, over and above 
present levels of assistance, to the economic development of the 
less developed areas.”29 


Need for ‘Growth Consciousness’ 


While various studies propose different levels of United States invest- 
ment in foreign aid, and. some would assign a larger share of the 
economic development effort to private enterprise rather than to govern- 
ment, nearly all the studies urge significantly increased United States 
government assistance, of various types, to emerging nations. There is 
further consensus that this challenge is not limited to United States 
“foreign” or “foreign economic” policy; it is a challenge as well to the 
domestic economy and the whole American society. 

“The United States must become increasingly ‘growth con- 
scious’... . 

“All U.S. domestic economic and financial policies should be 
carefully considered from the point of view of their compatibility 
with our external foreign and economic policy. There should be 
a unity of purpose and unity of approach in our domestic and 
foreign economic policies.”3° 

“Surely there can be no question but that a greater degree of 
rationality, purpose and drive in the use of our resources is 
required than our society now offers. This does not mean that 
we would wish to follow the Soviet model or that we are bound 
to doctrinaire solutions. What we are required to do is to respond 
in our own terms. This means, among other things, learning how 
to achieve a higher degree of rationality in the use of our 
resources while vigilantly preserving the pluralist values of our 
society in cultural and spiritual realms. It means making fuller 
use of the many instrumentalities already available to us—the 
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variety of administrative agencies, regulatory commissions, the 
government’s powers of licensing and of taxation—while learning 
how to increase the political responsibility and efficiency of these 
instrumentalities.”’3! 


Agreements and Disagreements 


Within this wide area of agreement there are a range of views on 
specific courses of policy. Three of the areas in which opinions differ 
are the following: 

Utility of expanding East-West trade. There is a clear-cut division 
of opinion on this issue. Several of the reports see, in the expansion of 
East-West trade, a useful communication and bargaining instrument— 
similar in this sense to East-West cultural exchanges. Some studies 
express qualified interest in the expansion of trade with Eastern 
Europe.32, One study would ultimately eliminate the United States 
embargo on trade with Red China, putting this commerce on the same 
basis as United States-Soviet trade.33 A diametrically opposed view is 
expressed by other studies which see, in expanded trade, a direct 
subsidy to Communist power. “If the Sino-Soviet bloc is waging economic 
warfare against the West, it is tragic folly for the West to try to do 
‘peaceful business’ with the Soviets.”34 

Kind of aid, its administration, and relation to private investment. 
Several studies urge a “re-examination” of our military aid programs 
in the underdeveloped areas, and some call for “reassessment” wherever 
the maintenance of a sizable military establishment constitutes an 
undesirable drain on the local economy.35 Other studies support the 
present military assistance program in principle as “‘necessary.’’36 

One study argues that “to pose the issue [of] ‘military versus 
economic aid’ overlooks the multipronged offensive we are 
facing.”37 

A few of the studies see little or no danger in United States or 
Western cooperation with the Soviet Union on economic assistance,38 
but the sense of a larger number of studies is that Soviet bloc aid is 
inherently politically oriented and hostile to our interests.39 

Nearly all the studies offer vigorous recommendations for admini- 
strative overhaul of national and international aid institutions, and for 
better coordination of planning and effort among these institutions.4° It 
is perhaps significant that the most detailed and responsible criticisms 
of United States aid programs have originated in Congress, in carefully 
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documented committee studies.41 Certain private organizations and 
business groups have also issued criticisms of United States aid pro- 
grams, specifically or in principle.42 There is, further, a range of views 
on the role of private enterprise in world economic development. 

Most studies make a distinction between development projects which 
can profitably, and therefore realistically, be financed by private capital 
and “preinvestment” projects which are not self-liquidating, and which 
therefore will attract only public capital.44 Some studies, however, 
suggest that public or government aid could be channeled through 
national development agencies within the receiving country, for stimu- 
lation of local private as well as public enterprise.44 One study regrets 
that past Western aid has tended to foster socialism in receiving 
countries, largely by its government-to-government nature, and recom- 
mends greater attention, in aid programs, to fostering “nongovernmental 
incentive.”45 Most studies favor increased flow of private capital into 
developing areas, and some do not believe that United States govern- 
ment action, such as tax concessions or subsidy, are necessary to en- 
courage this, while others do. 


Nature of the Challenge to U.S. 


Disagreements on this question are matters of degree rather than 
principle. The trend of the bulk of the studies is toward vastly increased 
effort on all fronts of the domestic economy and society, involving in 
part a reallocation of resources for national power and in part a 
redefinition or redirection of total national purpose in the world con- 
text. Implied in some studies is an increased measure of government 
intervention in the domestic economy—whether through taxation or 
other manipulatory powers, or simply through the assertion of more 
vigorous leadership in the national Executive. 

One of the studies, emphasizing the need to overcome “eco- 
nomic and social waste” in our economy, cautions that “we need 
not match the Soviet Union in the mad race for machines to 
build more machines at the expense of current welfare.” Yet it 
recommends “significantly more vigorous” United States economic 
growth in the future.46 Another, in a similar vein, states: “Given 
our present lead, the rate of over-all growth of the American 
economy is less important than the expansion of our economy 
in the particular sectors that are important for national policies.” 
Even these steps, however, will require “sacrifices and changes .. . 
to a degree which we have not begun to appreciate.’’47 
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If there is a bridge spanning the range of views on this question it is, 
perhaps, supplied by this view: 

“The challenge before the United States is not merely to keep 
ahead of the Soviet system. We are not engaged in a sporting 
competition, but in a deeply significant effort to make American 
production count as a constructive factor on the world scene. Only 
as we develop our full economic potentialities can this country 
have the resources, the flexibility and the confidence which will 
make possible our leadership in the economic transformation 
of the globe, narrowing the gap between the rich and poor 
nations.’’48 


Agreement on Basic Directions 


On the basic directions of United States economic policy, however, 
the bulk of the studies are in fundamental agreement. They agree, in 
fact, that a large measure of redirection is now necessary, as well as more 
rational use of domestic and free world economic capacity in the service 
of mutual objectives. 

In the foreign aid field, the consensus focuses on (1) increased United 
States interest and investment in accelerated economic growth in the 
underdeveloped areas; (2) emphasis on long-term programs of major 
sig.iificance; (3) coordination of aid programs of the industrialized 
democracies; (4) more effective use of multilateral organizations and 
channels; (5) tailoring of capital transfers to the absorptive capacities 
of receiving countries; (6) increased participation by the receiving 
countries in national and regional planning for development; (7) 
divorcement of U.S. economic aid from military or political conditions; 
(8) recognition of free world economic and political stakes in global eco- 
nomic growth. 

In the area of trade there is a fundamental agreement that United 
States policies should be directed toward (1) expansion and liberaliza- 
tion of free world trade; (2) adjustment of United States short-term 
economic interests (dislocation or hardship in a single United States 
industry) to United States and free world long-term interests (expan- 
sion of over-all trade); (3) avoidance of protectionist measures which 
tend to contract rather than expand trade; (4) strengthening and 
enlarging of regional marketing arrangements that do not in themselves 
raise protectionist barriers to trade, and United States participation in 
such regional arrangements on mutually beneficial terms; (5) coopera- 
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tion with other surplus producing nations in the creation of policies 
and agencies which will tend to (a) promote the flow of foods, fibers 
and other surplus commodities from surplus to deficit areas without 
adverse effects on commercial trade; (b) stabilize world market prices 
for these commodities; and (c) discourage overproduction, or sensitize 
production to real market demand. 

The commodity issue ranks high, in fact, among priorities set by the 
studies because of its severe and continuing impact on developing 
economies. The United States farm problem—overproduction and de- 
pressed prices—is related to these global trends, of course. But emerging 
economies are more dependent than the United States on commodity 
exports for their foreign exchange earnings. Unless the chronic nature 
of this international problem is remedied, through international co- 
operation, a substantial proportion of all aid to underdeveloped lands 
serves only to “bail out” these economies from balance-of-payments 
deficits. It thus contributes little to genuine economic growth. 

A number of studies devote special attention to the-current United 
States balance-of-payments problem. In general the studies do not view 
the situation with alarm, although there is widespread recognition that 
the United States cannot export gold indefinitely. The consensus seems 
to be that corrective measures should be cautious rather than hasty. 
Several studies warn specifically against the present United States policy 
of tying foreign aid to United States exports. Among the acceptable 
alternatives are (1) continued United States pressure on its major 
trading partners, especially Western Europe and Japan to eliminate 
out-of-date restrictions against United States goods; (2) invigoration 
of United States export efforts; (3) assumption by Western Europe and 
Japan of a larger share of the burden of economic aid to underdeveloped 
areas. 

The future uses of science and technology in the service of United 
States global objectives are also widely discussed. Nearly all the studies 
raise this question. The consensus of their various recommendations is 
expressed in the Senate study devoted to the impact of nonmilitary 
technology on foreign policy: 


“Scientific developments in the next decade will give rise to 
or intensify many problems that must engage the attention of 
foreign policy planners. Scientific developments will also help 
solve foreign policy problems. But the outlook is that the progress 
of science and technology will do more to create or intensify than 
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to ameliorate such problems, unless deliberate policy measures 
are taken.”’49 

This study points out, among other things, that the United States is 
becoming increasingly dependent on foreign sources of raw materials, 
including petroleum; that certain other raw materials will increasingly 
be replaced by synthetics; and that technology “will create both new 
competition and new market opportunities for U.S. producers.” 


Thus, “the national interest requires a more conscious direc- 
tion of scientific activity in ways likely to assist in the achievement 
of America’s international goals. The security and well-being of 
the United States call for a reappraisal of present allocations of 
scientific and technological effort with a view to directing more 
effort toward nonmilitary foreign policy challenges.’’5° 


Summary 


In summary, the reports tend to view United States economic policy— 
foreign and domestic—as one among a battery of vital instruments for 
the achievement of United States long-range global objectives: 

“, .. The national interest of the United States requires (a) a 
definite policy of economic growth, with financial stability in this 
country; (b) the continued strengthening of the economic position 
of our allies among the developed countries of the free world; 
(c) the liberalization of international trade, as essential to free 
world strength and cohesiveness; (d) a bold, new, ambitious pro- 
gram by the free world to set in motion much more rapid 
‘growth with consumption’ in the underdeveloped countries 
through cooperative long-range economic development programs 
for the whole free world; and (e) clear, consistent, long-term 
U.S. policies, implemented with fresh, imaginative methods, in 
the conduct of international relations in furtherance of the above 
objectives.’’>! 

Moreover, the job can be done. 

“The free world has a 3 to | superiority over the Communist 
bloc in economic resources. It has greater basic assets in its 
‘growth with consumption’ philosophy and its moral and re- 
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ligious values. Its only handicap is that it is an assembly of many 
nations, all free, in a contest with a monolithic group of captive 
nations directed from the Kremlin. The obvious need is for the 
free world first, to find a way to act together and second, to act 
decisively enough.’’52 

“We can be supremely confident of decisively winning the cold 
war in a decade, provided we are willing to act decisively. All 
we need fear are ignorance, apathy, selfishness of particular 
economic groups, preoccupation with high living, lack of courage, 
and, above all, lack of leadership for the nation and the free 
world.”’53 











CHAPTER VI 


Defense and 
Disarmament 








AN ADEQUATE UNITED STATES DEFENSE strategy is viewed by all studies 
dealing with the subject as a necessary precondition to success in any 
other area of foreign policy. Without an effective deterrent to war, and, 
in a showdown, without both the willingness to wage and the capacity 
to survive war, all other foreign policy objectives are ephemeral. 

The studies agree overwhelmingly that, since World War II, United 
States military policy has been sound in its broad outlines—a policy 
designed “to insure if possible that the conflict with the Soviet Union 
will be conducted on other planes than military”!—a strategy, in other 
words, of deterrence. 

“. . . If we do not propose to accommodate to Soviet ideas of 
world order and until such time as the Soviets recognize at least 
certain basic principles of equity, of justice and of mutual in- 
terest, there appears to be no escape from continuing to support 
our national policy as it has evolved since World War II, in spite 
of its complexity, burdens and risks.”’? 


Present Limitations 


There is also wide agreement in the studies, however, that the United 
States does not now have—or is in grave danger of losing—an effective 
deterrent. Present force levels and defense-offense capabilities, as well 
as the inflexible strategy dictated by ‘our present defense limitations, 
constitute a dangerous weakness, according to a number of the studies. 
Our deterrent may be neither real nor credible. 

Lacking a “dual capacity,” or the ability to make a “discriminating” 
response to various kinds and levels of attack, the United States is 
limited to only one kind of armed action—massive retaliation. In other 
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words, in the face of aggressive pressure, we have only two alternatives— 
to give in or to precipitate total war. 

The situation is further complicated by our insistence that we will 
never strike first. Our strategy assumes that, even after we are hit by 
surprise, we shall still have the capacity to hit back devastatingly. This 
strategy, however, may not even be credible to the Soviet Union since 
we have taken few active measures to protect our retaliatory power 
and no passive measures to protect our people and industry. 


Is War a Realistic Possibility? 


A few of the studies place some credence in the “balance of terror”— 
the assumption that the Soviet leaders are unlikely to make a rational 
and deliberate decision to precipitate total war. Yet nearly all the 
studies assume that total war remains a possibility, however remote, 
for which the United States cannot afford to be unprepared. 


“As long as the cold war continues, American foreign policy 
must be based on a defense policy designed to ward off Soviet 
threats against the free countries of the world... . Appropriate 
military strength is the precondition of free world security.” 

“Should we ever allow the U.S.S.R. and Communist China to 
attain strategic superiority, we can be certain that subsequent 
events will be brutal. . . . The willingness and ability to resist 
aggression is the best guarantee for peace. Until there occurs a 
change in Soviet attitudes, everything depends on the steadfastness 
of the United States and other free nations and on the willingness 
to act resolutely in the face of continuing peril and ambiguous 
challenges.’’4 

“If the Soviet leadership should ever conclude that its military 
and technological superiority would assure victory in a total war 
without widespread destruction of the home base, it might well 
be prepared to engage in a so-called progressive war to effect the 
ultimate collapse of the capitalist world. . . . War as a tool of 
policy has not been abandoned by the U.S.S.R.”5 


Danger of Imbalance 


Thus deterrence must be our prime military objective. But there are 
two further objectives: 
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Two Views on Defense 
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Hesse in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Cartoon by Darcy in Newsday, L.I. 
‘Now here is the 
missile story’ ‘Where do we stand?’ 


‘, . . If nevertheless war should come, our military establish- 
ment will be needed to protect us, to reduce loss of life and 
destruction as much as possible, and to prevent the enemy from 
making his will prevail. It cannot be taken for granted that war 
is impossible. Thirdly, it is the function of our military effort to 
prevent the disintegration of our political and diplomatic posi- 
tions that would result if a decisive military imbalance should 
develop in favor of the Soviet Union.’’6 
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This—the emergence of a military imbalance—is the most immediate 
danger. 


“The military position of the United States has, in the short 
span of 15 years, declined from one of great security to one of 
great insecurity . . . [as a result of] the rising military power of 
the Soviet Union . .. [and] developments in military technology 
enabling that nation to threaten the security of the continental 
United States.”7 


A military imbalance is dangerous, several studies argue, not only 
because it may tempt the aggressor to strike, but also because it 
seriously impairs our negotiating posture. 


“. .. The prospects for any genuine negotiation with the Soviet 
Union for the settlement of problems are likely to be improved 
if there does not exist an imbalance of military power in the 
Soviet favor. The Soviet incentive for true negotiation is not 
increased if the Soviet leadership estimates that the Western 
power position is progressively weakening and the fruits of 
negotiation can be had more advantageously at a later time... . 
An imbalance of military power in favor of the Soviet Union will 
have—is already having, in an anticipatory effect—serious political 
and diplomatic consequences.’8 

“It is the belief of the Soviet leadership that the balance of 
military power has already shifted in its favor. Several years ago 
the Soviet leaders felt they had broken out of what they called the 
‘capitalist encirclement,’ and now think it is no longer clear 
who is encircling whom. Once it developed the capability of 
bringing the United States itself under nuclear attack, the Soviet 
Union felt it had neutralized American strategic superiority. . . . 
[This done,] Soviet superiority in other forms of military power 
becomes of greater significance, both militarily and politically. ... 
This superiority . . . would mean, not necessarily that the Soviet 
leadership would choose to attack, but that it could bring about 
political changes in one part of the world or another without 
having to attack.”9 
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Defense Criticized 


The studies tend to be highly critical of current United States 
defense capabilities. There are few significant disagreements among the 
studies. Only one, for example, views the contemporary generation of 
nuclear weapons as “ultimate” in a strategic sense;!0 the others envisage 
future weapons generations of greater horror, and place great emphasis 
on the possibility and portent of further technological “breakthroughs,” 
either offensive or defensive. 

In their fundamental analyses the studies are in accord. They con- 
demn current United States strategy for its inflexible reliance on an 
inadequately dispersed and unprotected retaliatory power. They deplore 
our insufficient attention to weapons research and development and 
our apparent unwillingness to consider military power as an instrument 
of diplomacy. Finally they find us least prepared to wage and win (or 
to contain) the kind of war we shall most likely have to fight— 
limited war. 


Four Defense Imperatives 

One study sets forth four imperatives which are consistent with the 
recommendations of most of the other studies: 

““(a) We require a growing industrial, technological and 
scientific base in order to achieve a state of continual readiness 
for the long haul... . 

“(b) Scientific development by itself is ineffective strategically, 
however, if it cannot be translated rapidly into operational 
weapons. Great importance therefore attaches to . . . lead-time 
. .. [in research and development, and manufacture]. 

“(c) ... Our strategic effectiveness in any given crisis depends 
on our active forces supplemented by any quickly mobilizable 
reserve capabilities. 

“(d) . . . However vast our over-all strength, it may still be 
ineffective in meeting certain challenges if it cannot be applied 
with discrimination. . .. We can no longer rely on our capability 
to deliver crushing retaliation on the Soviet homeland as the 
deterrent to all types of aggression. For with the growth of the 
Soviet capability to inflict a massive blow on the United States, 
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there exists the great danger that the Soviet Union will seek to 
use its nuclear striking force as a shield behind which to expand 
by more limited means.”!! 


Need for Dual Capability 

The United States must therefore have something it does not 
now have—what various studies call a “dual capability”—the 
capacity first, to deter “an all-out attack through the existence of 
a powerful, instantly ready retaliatory force”; and second, to 
wage limited war by being able to “make our response fit the 
challenge.” !2 

In summary, several studies focus on three major recommenda- 
tions for an updated and effective deterrent strategy—(1) in- 
creased capability for all-out war, including “a retaliatory force 
so powerful and well protected that, no matter what the scale 
of the enemy attack, an aggressor must always contend with a 
return blow which will inflict an intolerable amount of damage” 
plus both an active and a passive defense which will “limit the 
disruptive effects of the enemy blow” and provide “some protec- 
tion for our population and economy”; (2) capability for limited 
war, including “units which can intervene rapidly and which 
are able to make their power felt with discrimination and versa- 
tility”; and (3) willingness to use force when necessary: “Our 
security and that of the rest of the non-Communist world will. . . 
hinge importantly on our willingness to support friendly govern- 
ments in situations which fit neither the soldier’s classic concept 
of war nor the diplomat’s traditional concept of aggression.” 13 


Civil Defense 


Several studies pay particular attention to the controversial question 
of civil defense. The need and utility of civil defense, they argue, is 
widely misunderstood. 

“To assume that the level of mutual destruction now possible 
from a total nuclear war, or the magnitude and intensity of the 
accompanying radioactive fallout, is sufficiently high to make 
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nuclear war ‘suicidal’ (and therefore ‘impossible’) is but to evade 
the most serious military problem that this nation has ever faced. 
The initiation of total war may be made increasingly hazardous 
for the potential aggressor, but it will remain a course open to 
him for at least the next decade. The United States, as the 
potential victim of such an attack, should have the ability to 
fight such a war in a rational manner and should give the most 
serious consideration to those civil defense measures requisite to 
the protection and recovery of its population.”!4 

“A nation which has succeeded in protecting its population, 
at least to some degree, is in a stronger psychological position 
than an opponent totally vulnerable to attack.”!5 

There is some disagreement on the effectiveness of United States 
military and military-aid programs in underdeveloped areas. This is 
not to say that military bases and alliances in the underdeveloped world 
are unnecessary, but rather that the effectiveness of these bases and 
alliances is dependent on our fostering greater economic and political 
stability in these countries. 

Several studies also devote considerable attention to reorganization 
and strengthening of the United States military establishment at the 
administrative, decision-making and strategic planning levels. Wide- 
spread concern is also expressed for better coordination of political 
and military policies within the core alliance system, NATO. 


Prospects for Disarmament 


Disarmament—partial or complete—is examined in detail in several 
of the studies. The consensus seems to be that disarmament or arms 
control is not a rational objective in itself, since it would not insure 
political stability, and could, in fact, create greater instability than 
we now enjoy. The studies also emphasize that arms control is not an 
alternative to military security, but should rather be viewed as part 
of a reasonable over-all strategy. 

The purpose of this over-all strategy would be to achieve that 
measure of arms control plus military defense which introduces into 
international relations a relatively greater stability than can be antici- 
pated from a continuation of the arms race. 


Most of the studies reject the assumption that a totally dis- 
armed world would be a stable world, and they find it an “unlikely 
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assumption” that such problems as “inspection procedures, the 
measures and forces necessary to resolve and enforce the settlement 
of international disputes, and a phased approach to such an 
objective [as total disarmament] can be satisfactorily negotiated.” 

In addition, “it is... doubtful that an inspection system could 

be devised which could disclose with a high degree of certainty 
that all nuclear material produced in the past has been accounted 
for. ... 
“The point is that absolute stability is probably not attainable 
through arms control, disarmament and inspection. Even more 
important, it is not certain that the greatest attainable stability 
is achievable by maximum disarmament.”!6 

The point is also made in several studies that any conceivable degree 
of arms control would not result in a net saving in resources. The 
security levels at each stage of a phased program, ‘plus the costly 
inspection and control network that would need to be constructed, 
could cost as much or more than present military budgets.!7 Future 
technological developments, especially in the area of “weird weapons,” 
will also require constant modifications of any proposed inspection 
system.18 

Nonetheless, the United States is bound to “conduct serious 
negotiations for international agreement on limitation, reduction 
and control of armaments. Despite the negative results of 15 years 
of negotiation . . . a negative or perfunctory approach . . . cannot 
be permitted. It would compromise American influence abroad, 
jeopardize the aims of our foreign policy, and produce repercus- 
sions which might well impair the confidence of the American 
people in themselves and in their leadership.’’!9 

Such negotiations cannot, however, be conducted in a vacuum. 

“. .. We believe [that] political accommodations must accom- 
pany effective disarmament . . . We deem it of the utmost im- 
portance to push forward a search for political arrangements 
which can allay the fears both of the free world and of the Soviet 
leaders and satisfy the legitimate quest for security. . . . If the 
control of arms becomes effective on a broad scale, it will almost 
certainly be because international] institutions will have devel- 
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oped greatly in scope and authority over the coming years.”2° 

“(1) The question of limitation and control of armaments is 
directly related to the new international order which the United 
States and other free nations must seek to build; such an order 
cannot be one dominated by an uncontrolled arms race and the 
threat of unlimited destruction. (2) Significant progress in the 
control of arms demands a sincere commitment to the concept 
of collective security and to the development, gradual as it may 
be, of a stronger international political structure . .. (3) The 
inevitable risks involved in any proposals for the limitation and 
control of armaments should be weighed against the risks of 
failure to make any progress at all.”’2! 


Summary 


The challenge, in short, is not to achieve disarmament for its own 
sake or at any cost, but rather to press seriously for a political as well 
as technological framework within which an arms control agreement 
would contribute to international stability. This, in the final analysis, 
is the ultimate foreign policy objective for the United States—the 
construction of a viable and pluralistic world community in which 
freedom is secure and can flourish. 
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HOW TO USE THIS FACT SHEET: The first 6 sections of this Fact 
should be read before you attempt to discuss any part of the pro 
alternatives on which constructive discussion can be based. The Of 


A 15-year deadlock over divided Germany — 


and Berlin—is one of the oldest issues in the 


cold war. Now a new U.S. President inherits the same problem 


in a new crisis form. A Soviet ultimatum on Berlin led to a sum- 


mit that was never held and to threats that are still hanging. 





The current German crisis began Nov. 27, 
1958 when Nikita S. Khrushchev, Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet 
Union, issued an ultimatum* to the U. S., 
Britain, and France. He demanded Allied ac- 
ceptance of a Soviet formula for settling the 
German problem. And, as a first step, he gave 
the Allies until the end of May 1959 to reach 
an agreement with the U.S.S.R. on a new 
status for West Berlin — that part of the old 
German capital which (though self-governing) 
is still occupied by Allied troops after 15 years 
of peace. 

The Western sector of Berlin was to be 
made a demilitarized ‘‘free city."’ The Eastern 
sector, under Communist control, was to have 
no change in status. 

In spite of later Soviet assurances that the 
diplomatic note was not an ‘‘ultimatum,"’ the 
Allies had good grounds for treating it as 
such. First, it was a unilateral demand that 
the Allies accept the Soviet formula. Second, 
it put a time limit on Allied acceptance of the 
formula. Third, the note declared that “‘if this 
proposal is not acceptable, there is no topic 
left for talks on the Beriin question by the 
former occupying powers.” 

In short, ‘‘take it or leave it.’’ And, if the 
Allies refused, the U.S.S.R. would feel free to 
act on its own. 

How far the Soviets would go was not en- 


*See list of technical terms on reverse of this Fact Sheet. 


the current crisis 


tirely clear. Khrushchev indicated that as a 
first step he would sign a separate peace 
treaty with the Communist government of 
Soviet-occupied East Germany. This would 
mean turning over to the East Germans 
control over all Allied access routes to West 
Berlin (which is 110 miles inside the Soviet- 
occupied zone). Thus, to maintain their garri- 
sons in West Berlin, the Allies would have to 
deal with and perhaps grant de facto recog- 
nition to the East German Communist regime. 

Recognition of East Germany as a sover- 
eign nation has been, to the Allies, diplomat- 
ically inconceivable. It would be a reversal of 
the Allied position that the West German gov- 
ernment is the only legitimate sovereign gov- 
ernment in all Germany, since it alone was 
freely elected. 

Furthermore, Allied recognition of two Ger- 
man governments might freeze the present 
division of Germany — perhaps indefinitely. It 
would be a breach of faith with the West Ger- 
man government, and a blow to the hopes of 
captive Eastern European peoples, behind the 
iron curtain. 

But the Soviets hinted they might go even 
further. If the Allies attempted to reinforce 
their garrisons or to defy an East German 
take over of access routes to West Berlin, the 
Soviet government would not hesitate to use 
military force. 
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panel 3 


SEARCH FOR A FORMULA 


The first Allied reaction to the Soviet ulti- 
matum of Nov. 27, 1958 was to reject it. The 
Allies refused to negotiate under threat or 
ultimatum, and insisted on their occupation 
rights in West Berlin. The issue was open for 
discussion only in the wider framework of 
the whole German question and the question 
of European security. 

Yet, throughout 1959 and early 1960, 
Allied statesmen did discuss the future of 
West Berlin — among themselves and in a 


series of high level visits back and forth 
across the iron curtain. By early 1960, in fact, 
the Allies were prepared to negotiate with the 
Soviets at the world’s second summit con- 
ference — scheduled for Paris in May 1960, 
but never held. 

What had happened? Were the Allies pre- 
pared to compromise or retreat? Or did they 
see, at last, a chance to end the 15-year 
deadlock over Germany? Here is the pattern 
diplomacy followed: 


SOVIET INITIATIVE 


Soviet strategy soon became clear. On Jan. 
10, 1959, Moscow circulated to all its war- 
time allies a draft peace treaty to be signed 
with each of the two German states. The 
world was, in effect, to wash its hands of the 
problem of reunifying Germany. That was to 
be left to negotiations between the Federal 
Republic of West Germany and the East Ger- 
man Communist government. 

Furthermore, the two peace treaties repre- 
sented a return to earliest wartime plans for 
conquered Germany. Germany would be pro- 
hibited from joining any military alliance 
(unless it included all four great powers), and 
would be permitted only those military forces 
‘necessary for the defense of the country”’ 
— no nuclear weapons, rockets, guided mis- 
siles, bombers, or submarines. West Germany 
would leave NATO, and East Germany would 
leave the Warsaw Pact. All foreign troops 
would be withdrawn, and no foreign military 
bases would remain on German soil. The 
Oder-Neisse border with Poland would be 
confirmed. 
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And, pending reunification, West Berlin 
was to become a demilitarized free city. 

Throughout 1959, largely through the ef- 
forts of British Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan, the Allies ‘‘scouted"’ the diplomatic 
situation and Soviet intentions. 

Vague Russian assurances that the ulti- 
matum was not really an ultimatum, and that 
the time limit was not too important, plus 
conversations in Moscow between Macmillan 
and Khrushchev (February and March 1959) 
gave the Allies some encouragement. The 
Soviets proposed a new summit, or a new 
foreign ministers’ conference. The Allies 
agreed to the latter. 


ALLIED COUNTER PROPOSALS 


In May 1959 the foreign ministers of the 
U. S., Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. met 
in Geneva, with representatives of both West 
and East Germany sitting as observers. The 
Allies presented their proposals first. 

Basically the Allied plan called for a pool- 
ing of key cold war problems, to be handled 
as an “inseparable whole’’: 
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1. Berlin. The entire city would be united after 
free, citywide elections, and would be admin- 
istered under 4-power supervision until Ger- 
many is reunited. 


2. German reunification. A mixed committee 
of 25 West Germans and 10 East Germans 
(based on relative populations) would lay the 
groundwork for supervised, free, all-German 
elections to a constituent assembly. Elections 
would be held within two and a half years, and 
the assembly would then proceed to draft an 
all-German constitution. 


3. Disarmament. The four powers would agree 
on arms limitations in certain areas of Eu- 
rope, and would set up arms control and 
inspection systems. Stages in this plan would 
be carried out as the German reunification 
process is under way. 


4. German peace treaty. A peace treaty (and, 
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presumably, border questions) would be de- 
ferred until an all-German government is es- 
tablished. 


The Soviets flatly rejected the Allied pro- 
posals, insisting on separate treaties with two 
‘‘equal’’ German states. The conference dead- 
locked on Berlin and all other issues, except 
disarmament. 

On disarmament the Soviets proposed a 
new 10-nation Committee on Disarmament 
with, for the first time, ‘‘parity’’ for both sides 
— the Soviet bloc would have five seats, and 
the Allies five. The proposal was accepted by 
the Allies and later endorsed by all 82 mem- 
bers of the UN Disarmament Commission, 
even though the new committee had no offi- 
cial tie with the UN. 

In short, the foreign ministers’ conference 
ended with continued stalemate on Germany 
and Berlin, but with an Allied concession on 
future disarmament talks. 


PATH TO THE SUMMIT 


Throughout the rest of 1959 Allied and 
Soviet leaders continued to scout each others’ 
positions — mostly by high level visits. Then, 
Sept. 15-27, Khrushchev visited the U. S. as 
a guest of President Eisenhower. Informal 
talks between the two leaders were held at 
the President’s mountain retreat, Camp 
David. And a new diplomatic climate was pre- 
sumably ushered in — the ‘‘spirit of Camp 
David.”’ 

In principle the new spirit was based on 
agreement that international disputes can 
only be settled by negotiation. Essentially, 
however, the new spirit seemed to be based 
on two important mutual concessions — or at 
least they appeared to be concessions: 


1. Disarmament. Khrushchev had used his 
U. S. visit to drop a propaganda bombshell in 
a speech before the UN. He called for ‘‘gen- 
eral and complete disarmament”’ within four 
years. The proposal was sweeping but not 
unique — the Soviets had made a similar pro- 
posal before the League of Nations in 1927. 
The plan met with skepticism in Allied capi- 
tals because, to date, the Soviets had resisted 
Allied demands that adequate inspection and 
controls precede disarmament. Before leav- 
ing the U. S., however, Khrushchev seemed 
to make an important concession. ‘‘We be- 
lieve,’’ he declared in Washington, “‘that... 
each stage of disarmament . . . should ‘be 


accompanied by the development of inspec- 
tion and control.”’ 

Immediately there was speculation that the 
Soviets were ready for serious negotiations on 
disarmament — perhaps out of fear that Red 
China would soon have nuclear weapons of 
its own. 


2. Berlin. The second apparent concession 
was made by President Eisenhower. In a news 
conference following Khrushchev’s departure 
from Washington, the President indicated that 
the Camp David talks had ‘“‘removed many 
of the objections that | have heretofore held’’ 
to a new summit meeting. This statement 
was followed by the following question and 
answer: 

Reporter: ‘‘[On Berlin, will the Allies] be 
guided by the same standards and principles 
that we had before, namely, that any solu- 
tion must guarantee Allied rights there, and 
protect the freedom of the West Berliners?”’ 

President: ‘‘| can’t guarantee anything of 
this kind for the simple reason, | don’t know 
what kind of a solution may finally prove 
acceptable. . . . The [Berlin] situation is 
abnormal.”’ 

The path was finally cleared to the summit. 
The Allies decided that negotiation was possi- 
ble — and were prepared to take up disarma- 
ment and the German question with the Soviet 
leader at a new heads-of-state conference. 
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Allied optimism never reached the test of the 
conference table, however. Before the heads 
of government gathered in Paris on May 16, 
new diplomatic battle lines formed. 

At an Allied ‘‘summit’’ conference in De- 
cember 1959, the firm line of West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and French 
President Charles de Gaulle prevailed. The 
Allies re-affirmed their occupation rights in 
West Berlin, and demanded continued free ac- 
cess to the city. Moscow spokesmen blasted 
the communiqué as a violation of the ‘‘spirit 
of Camp David.” 

A few days later Moscow attacked Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's announcement that the 
U. S. reserved the right to resume nuclear 


case study of crisis 


tests at a time of its choosing. 

With each indication that the Allies were 
unprepared to make any important conces- 
sions on Berlin, Moscow reacted with vigor. 

Finally, two weeks before the summit was 
to convene in Paris, an American U-2 “‘spy 
plane” was shot down 1,200 miles inside the 
Soviet Union. President Eisenhower accepted 
responsibility for the flight, and justified it 
in terms of free world security. 

The rest is history. The summit exploded 
before it began, with a Khrushchev tirade 
against President Eisenhower. Germany was 
deadlocked again, but tensions were deeper. 

What were the real issues? How did this 
difficult problem originate? 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF DEADLOCK 


The chronic deadlock over Germany is a 
case study of the entire cold war. 

A year and a half before Nazi Germany 
surrendered, the U. S., Britain, and the Soviet 
Union agreed they would jointly occupy the 
conquered enemy nation. In later conferences 
the wartime allies agreed to set up three (and 
later four, including French) military occupa- 
tion zones, and an Allied Control Council to 
govern all Germany. 

A similar step was agreed to for the enemy 
capital, Berlin: four military occupation sec- 
tors and an Inter-Allied Governing Authority 
(Kommandatura) to oversee the administra- 
tion of the entire city. 

Two months after the Nazi surrender, the 
Potsdam Conference (July 17-Aug. 2, 1945) 
spelled out the final set of principles regard- 
ing the occupation of Germany on which the 
Soviet Union and the Western Allies were 
able to agree. Briefly the Potsdam agreement 
called for the following: 


Peace Treaties. A 4-power Council of Foreign 
Ministers was to draft peace treaties for all 
defeated Axis powers. After a year of haggling 


the ministers finally reached agreement on 
treaties for Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Italy, 
and Rumania. The Paris Peace Conference 
of 21 nations (July-October 1946) amended 
and approved these treaties. But the minis- 
ters reached no agreement on a German or 
Austrian treaty. (The Austrian treaty, neutral- 
izing that nation, was finally signed in 1955.) 


German Occupation. Germany was to be de- 
militarized, decartelized, and denazified. All 
four occupation zones would be administered 
uniformly, and the nation was to be treated 
as an economic unit by the four occupying 
powers. Ultimately a democratic government 
was to be re-established. 


Boundaries. The question of Germany's east- 
ern borders (with Poland) was deferred until 
the signing of a German peace treaty. Tem- 
porarily, however, German territories east of 
the Oder and Neisse rivers were placed under 
Polish administration. (In 1950 the Commu- 
nist governments of East Germany and Poland 
jointly proclaimed the Oder-Neisse line the 
permanent frontier.) 
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COLLAPSE OF COOPERATION 


Efforts at coordinated administration of 
the four occupation zones foundered within 
two and a half months of the Potsdam meet- 
ing. One of the few significant agreements of 
the Allied Control Council was the setting up 
of three air corridors, from Allied occupation 
zones to West Berlin, through which Allied 
planes might fly without advance notice. 

No progress was made on a German peace 
treaty. One major controversy was repara- 
tions, with the Russians demanding $10 bil- 
lion. Part of the Russian demand was to be 
met from Allied occupation zones. The net 
effect would have been virtual dismantling of 
basic German industry. 

The Russians, in fact, carried out their 
reparations policy in their own occupation 
zone. But they refused to give any accounting 
to the Western Allies. In May 1946 all repara- 
tions shipments from the U. S. zone to Russia 
were halted, in protest against Soviet unwill- 
ingness to ‘‘treat Germany as an economic 
unit.”’ 

Economic policy in Allied occupation zones, 
meanwhile, underwent important modifica- 
tion. As the prospect dimmed of any early 
settlement of the German question, the Allies 
turned their attention to rebuilding the West 
German economy. Demilitarization and de- 
cartelization were still Allied policy, but the 
dismantling of German industry was halted, 
and the Allies became more lenient in the 
breakup of industrial cartels and combines. 

Further efforts were made toward 4-power 
cooperation, particularly on economic mat- 
ters. The U. S. proposed to merge its zone 
with any one or all three other occupation 
zones. The British, and later the French, ac- 
cepted. By early 1948 the Allies were re- 
signed to an indefinite deadlock, and began 
plans for a separate West German govern- 
ment. In protest the U.S.S.R. walked out of 
the Allied Control Council, declaring it ‘‘no 
longer exists.”’ 

Shortly afterward the 4-power Kommanda- 
tura, governing Berlin, collapsed on Allied 
proposals for currency reform. The reforms 
were carried out in Allied zones and in West 
Berlin, in spite of Soviet opposition, and the 





Soviets boycotted the Kommandatura. 

The deadlock over Germany reached its 
first peak in mid-1948 with the Berlin block- 
ade. The Allies, on June 7, had announced a 
joint policy on West Germany, including the 
calling of a West German constituent assem- 
bly to draw up a federal constitution. The 
Allies also set up a security board to insure 
West German demilitarization, and expressed 
hope for ‘‘eventual 4-power agreement on 
the German problem.” 

Two weeks later the Soviet and East Euro- 
pean Satellite foreign ministers condemned 
the Allied proposals, and demanded a return 
to the terms of the Potsdam agreement, in- 
cluding a German peace treaty which would 
permanently demilitarize that nation. 

On June 23 the Soviets cut off all rail 
traffic between West Berlin and the Western 
zones. On Aug. 4 all road and water traffic 
was halted by Soviet authorities. The West 
countered by blockading the Soviet zone of 
East Germany and with a massive airlift to 
keep the people of West Berlin, and Allied 
garrisons, fed and supplied. 

By the time the blockade was lifted, almost 
a year later, the Allied-Soviet deadlock over 
Germany was complete. The Allies had laid 
the groundwork for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and for rearmament of the At- 
lantic powers. A West German federal gov- 
ernment was established, subject to Allied 
occupation authorities. 

In retaliation, the Soviets set up in 1949 
a Communist government in East Germany, 
and established the Warsaw Pact, a military 
alliance binding the Soviet Union and its Eu- 
ropean Satellites. 

In 1950 the Allies decided to rearm West 
Germany, and in 1955 West Germany was 
admitted to full partnership in NATO. 

Throughout later foreign ministers’ confer- 
ences, the 1955 summit conference, and 
innumerable moves and countermoves, the 
main outlines of the deadlock have not 
changed. There is still no German peace 
treaty, reunification is still remote, and only 
the harsh and threatening nature of the cur- 
rent crisis seems new. 
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How do the German people — East and West 
— feel about the issues which divide their 
nation? What policies do their respective gov- 


what Germans think 


ernments support? And what is the outlook 
for the future? Here are some of the answers 
to these important questions. 


East Germany, a territory about the size 
of Ohio, with a population of 17,000,000, 
operates under a Soviet-imposed and Soviet- 
maintained Communist party dictatorship. 

It is difficult, under these circumstances, 
to say precisely what the people of East Ger- 
many think about the cold war controversy 
which keeps their nation divided. There is 
ample evidence that there is little popular 
support for the government headed by Com- 
munist party boss Walter Ulbricht. But what 
price the East German people are really will- 
ing to pay for reunification of their country 
remains a mystery. 

Hundreds of thousands of East Germans 
have ‘‘voted with their feet,’’ fleeing across 
the border to West Germany and freedom. 
During 1953, when East German workers 
rioted in several cities, 331,000 refugees fled 


the country. Now there are about 112,000 
refugees a year. 

In 1959 about 40,000 of these refugees 
ultimately returned to East Germany. And, in 
that same year, 20,000 West Germans vol- 
untarily moved to East Germany for unknown 
personal or political reasons. 

Official policy of the East German Commu- 
nist government is identical with that of the 
Soviet Union: First, separate peace treaties 
with each German government. Then reuni- 
fication through negotiations between West 
Germany and East Germany. All Germany 
would be demilitarized, and West Germany 
would withdraw from Common Market and 
other Western European international bodies. 

East Germany has also renounced claims 
to all territories east of the Oder-Neisse riv- 
ers, including East Prussia. 





The Federal Republic of Germany, about 
the size of Oregon, with a population of 
55,000,000, is a parliamentary democracy. 
Public attitudes on cold war problems affect- 
ing the nation are freely expressed — as in 
any democratic society. 

Two of the most sensitive public issues in 
the past have been (a) reunification and (b) 
the question of Germany’s eastern border 
with Poland. West Germany insists (with U. S. 
support) that the Oder-Neisse border is not 
“‘permanent’’—that only the government of a 
reunited Germany has the authority to negoti- 
ate this question. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s Christian 


Democratic party (CDU) has ruled West Ger- 
many since the establishment of the Federal 
Republic. It has enjoyed since 1957 a ma- 
jority in the national parliament (Bundestag), 
although the Social Democratic opposition 
party (SPD) now controls five of the eleven 
state legislatures and many municipal gov- 
ernments (including West Berlin). 

In domestic policy the CDU vigorously fa- 
vors a free enterprise economy, and takes 
credit for the ‘‘eccnomic miracle’ of today’s 
thriving West German economy. On the so- 
cial side, following are two CDU resolutions 
adopted at a recent party conference: 

‘Prosperity is a means, not an end... 
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The aim .. . is the development of the indi- 
vidual personality. Social security and prop- 
erty provide freedom and independence. The 
basis of our society is the family. 

‘The state helps where there is need, pro- 
tecting the weak and controlling the powerful. 
[We desire] . . . neither an all-powerful state 
nor a powerless one.”’ 

On foreign policy the cardinal principles 
of the Adenauer government have been (a) 
closest possible ties with the U. S., and (b) 
integration of West Germany into the Western 
European economic, political, and military 
system. Related policies include close ties 
with France and (so far, at least) active sup- 
port of the movement for Western European 
political federation. 

Specifically on the cold war, the CDU 
stands for these aims and concepts: 

— No disengagement or military neutraliza- 
tion in Central Europe, since this would 
change the military balance of power in favor 
of the Soviet bloc. 

— No neutralization of a reunited Germany 
since, as a sovereign nation, Germany should 
make its own decisions on security and col- 
lective defense. 

— ‘‘Close and indissoluble cooperation and 
unity with the free world,”’ including par- 
ticipation in Western European organizations 
such as the Common Market. 

— Defense build up in West Germany in view 
of current international tensions. 

On reunification, the CDU insists on free, 
all-German elections, followed by a single 
peace treaty between a reunited Germany 
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and its former enemies of World War II. 

Since Adenauer is now 85 years old, and 
may not run in the fall 1961 elections, there 
is much speculation regarding his successor. 
The SPD candidate is Willy Brandt, mayor of 
West Berlin, and one of the most popular 
leaders of the SPD opposition party. 

Would the policies of Brandt or the SPD 
differ sharply from those of Adenauer and 
the CDU? Just a few years ago the answer 
would have been “‘yes.'’ But recently there 
have been some profound shifts in SPD pol- 
icies — both domestic and foreign. 

On the domestic side, the SPD abandoned, 
in 1959, its basically Marxist ideology. No 
longer does it favor wholesale nationalization 
of key industries and a planned economy. It 
has discarded the idea of ‘‘continuing class 
struggle,’’ and calls for ‘‘free competition in 
a free ecomony.”’ The goal is ‘‘as much com- 
petition as possible — as much planning as 
necessary.” 

On foreign policy the shift is equally dra- 
matic. In the past the SPD has opposed West 
German rearmament, and would hé@ve ac- 
cepted neutralization and a withdrawal from 
NATO as the price for reunification. Since 
the 1960 summit collapse the SPD has come 
out strongly for the defense of Berlin ‘‘at all 
costs,’’ for an arms build up, and for contin- 
ued close ties with the U. S. and NATO but 
no nuclear arms for Germany. 

In short, whichever way the 1961 election 
goes, the foundations of the West German 
economy and West German foreign policy 
will probably be undisturbed. 
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In politics, economics, and way of life, the 
Federal Republic (West Germany) represents 
in many respects a total break with the past. 
Only the 90-year old Social Democratic (SPD) 
party has the longest continuous history. 

The only neo-Nazi party in postwar Ger- 
many has been declared unconstitutional. The 
Communists (active in pre-Hitler Germany) 
have been banned since 1956. 

The ‘‘denazification’’ program was aban- 
doned shortly after the Federal Republic 
came to power. This policy shift raised some 
controversy in West Germany and other Eu- 
ropean countries, but the Soviet bloc in par- 
ticular has made propaganda capital of it. It 
is a touchy issue in Britain, too, where war- 
time hostility toward Nazism sometimes sim- 
mers close to the surface. 

The West German government's official 
policy is to keep former Nazis out of positions 
of power. In theory, it is pointless to prolong 
the purge when there are so many ex-Nazis in 
a nation which once followed Hitler with en- 
thusiasm. The hope is to raise future German 
generations in the democratic mold. 

In fact, however, former high Nazis (such 
as ex-Minister of Refugees Theodor Ober- 
laender) have been removed from the Ade- 
nauer government only under public pressure. 
There are serious misgivings in Germany and 
elsewhere about genuine ‘‘democratization.”’ 
(In East Germany former Nazis also serve in 
top government posts.) 


The “Economic Miracle” 


The reconstruction of the war-smashed 
West German economy is one of the chief 
prides of the Adenauer government. It was 
accomplished with the help of substantial 
Marshall Plan aid, other aid and credits,! 
without the drain of a national defense 
budget. And, in long-term perspective, it was 
‘not startlingly different from what happened 
in other industrialized countries.’’? 

Yet, in contrast to economic developments 
in East Germany, it was a form of miracle — 
reconstruction was achieved without destroy- 
ing free enterprise, without regimentation and 


looking West 


terror. The West German consumer gained 
democratic liberties and rapidly rising living 
standards. West Germany is integrated into 
the Western European economy, is an in- 
creasingly important source of goods and 
capital for economic growth in underdevel- 
oped areas, and is an important backstop for 
the Allied military effort in Europe. Finally, it 
is a critical prize in the cold war — if West 
German production were wholly diverted from 
Western to Soviet bloc markets, the loss to 
the Allies would be serious. 

Then there is the ‘‘demonstration effect." 
It is difficult to make valid comparisons in 
economic progress between the U. S. and the 
Soviet Union — these two economies started 
in different eras, at different levels, and with 
wholly different political and social environ- 
ments. But West and East Germany can be 
compared. They started from similar bases, 
but with different methods. The race between 
them may be a fair test of the methods. 


What Progress? 


One of the early burdens of the West Ger- 
man economy was first, the mass influx of dis- 
placed persons and, particularly since 1950, 
the steady stream of thousands of East Ger- 
man refugees. But the people became an 
asset. Today there is virtually no unemploy- 
ment (less than 1%) in West Germany, ex- 
cept for West Berlin (3.9%).3 

Industrial production in West Germany, 
down somewhat in 1959-60, climbed an aver- 
age of 14.1% yearly from 1950-57, and 
agricultural output has about kept up with 
population growth. 

Also important is the growth in export 
trade. The West German economy is fully 
integrated with the world economy, and is a 
growing source of capital for investment in 
the developing economies. 

Finally, in terms of total value of all goods 
and services produced (gross national prod- 
uct, or GNP) the West German economy has 
been growing at the rate of 9.6% a year since 
1950 — between two and three times as fast 
as the much larger U. S. economy. 
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INSIDE THE TWO GERMANYS 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS‘ 
* 

West Germany East Germany 
1959 Gross National Product (GNP) 
$92,500,000,000 $19,550,000,600 
1959 Per Capita GNP 
$1,500 $1,100 to $1,200 
Over-all Economic Growth Rate 
9.6% (1950-58 average) 8.5% (1950-57 average) 


Growth Rate—Industry 
14.1% (1950-57 average) 13.1% 


West Germany East Germany 
1959 Population 

52,785,000 (Fed. Rep.) 16,213,000 (East Ger.) 

2,224,000 (West Berlin) 1,085,000 (East Berlin) 

55,009,000 (total) 17,298,000 (total) 


Area 
94,719 sq. mi. (excludes Berlin) 41,380 sq. mi. 


German Military 
Military 269,000 Military 110,000 
Reservists 130-200,000 
Border forces 14,000 Border forces 45-50,000 
All police 108,000 
Lander and Paramili- 
local police 103,000 tary forces 700-750,000 


Foreign Troops 
U.S. 175-190,000 Soviet Union 380-425,000 
Britain 40,000 
Canada 6-7,000 
France 55, 


Growth Rate—Agriculture 
3.3% (1950-57 average) 1.6% 


Total Exports 
$9,805,000 (1959) $1,678,000 (1958) 


Total imports 
$8,478,000 $1,490,000 
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East Germany has been called the ‘‘most 
communized”’ state in Europe, outside the 
Soviet Union. 

Fifteen years after the Nazi surrender, this 
part of Germany is still an armed camp, with 
its Communist government maintained largely 
by the power of 400,000 Soviet troops, 7,500 
Soviet tanks and armored cars, 800 fighter 
planes, and 8,000 pieces of artillery.5 

Agriculture in East Germany is now fully 
collectivized—and is one of the weakest areas 
of the economy. The process was completed 
in 1960, when the last 55% of all farms were 
collectivized. In this same period medical 
practices were rapidly socialized, as were mo- 
tion picture houses and even bands and or- 
chestras. Some 200,000 small businesses, 
each employing an average of three persons, 
are now in process of collectivization.® 

In industry, about 80% of all enterprises 
— accounting for 96% of all production — 
have been collectivized. 


What Progress? 


The pattern of the East German economy 
is the Soviet pattern. It is natural, therefore, 
that results would be similar. Agriculture, 
residential construction, and other goods and 
services of interest to people have received 
little attention. But heavy industry, business 
investment, industrial constructions, and 
other items of concern to Soviet bloc plan- 
ning goals, have moved ahead rapidly. 

In fact, East Germany is today producing 
more industrial goods than any other com- 
munist nation except the Soviet Union. It re- 
cently passed Czechoslovakia in output, and 
is ahead of Red China, which has 40 times 
East Germany's population. Nearly half the 
machinery imported into the Soviet Union is 
made in East German factories. Since 1958 
East Germany has been wholly integrated into 
the Soviet-East European economic system — 
a system in which each satellite specializes 
according to an over-all economic plan and 
schedule. East Germany's specialty is pre- 
cision machinery. 
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What Does It Mean? 


East Germany is the Communist version of 
an economic miracle. At least until 1953 the 
drain of Soviet reparations (usually in the 
form of dismantling whole plants) was heavy. 
Occupation costs are still believed to be 
heavy. In addition, East Germany has suf- 
fered a steady drain of skilled technical and 
agricultural labor fleeing to the West. (During 
the 1952-58 farm collectivization program, 
over 120,000 farmers fled West.) The labor 
force is still declining, and may drop another 
600,000 by 1965. At present 64.8% of 
the population is either too young or too 
old to work; by 1965 the proportion will be 
nearer 75%. 

Yet the East German economy, in terms of 
GNP, is growing at about the same rate as 
West Germany’s. The 1959-65 Seven Year 
Plan calls for a 9-10% annual growth rate, a 
goal many experts believe is realistic. 

Furthermore, there is evidence that the 
East German consumer is beginning to get 
some attention — not on a scale comparable 
to West Germany, but nonetheless apparent. 


.And East Germany is becoming increasingly 


important in Soviet bloc economic activities 
in the rest of the world. It is a growing market 
(one of Western Europe's best for crude steel 
and steel products) and an exporter of goods 
and technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas. East Germans are helping build the 
Aswan High Dam in Egypt, and are providing 
technical assistance in Guinea, Ghana, and 
other new African states. 


Outlook for the Future 


In the long run, U. S. economists seem to 
agree, West Germany is likely to stay ahead 
in the economic race — certainly in living 
standards and the quality of life, probably in 
both industrial and agricultural output. But 
the cold war is only partly an economic race, 
they warn. Political issues at the heart of the 
cold war have kept Germany divided and are 
likely to continue to do so. 
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Whenever, in the last 15 years, the ‘‘Ger- 
man problem”’ is reopened for negotiation be- 
tween the Allies and the Soviet Union, the 
basic issue — presumably — is reunification 
of the two Germanys. 

Yet it is clear from the positions of the two 
sides that reunification is a virtual impossibil- 
ity under present conditions. Is reunification, 
then, an unrealistic or even ‘‘phoney’’ issue? 

Reunification on Soviet terms would un- 
doubtedly suit long-run Soviet aims. Germany 
was Lenin's hoped-for base from which the 
world Communist revolution would engulf Eu- 
rope and spread across the globe. Now, 40 
years later, Eastern Europe and East Germany 
are communized. A loose federation between 
East and West Germany would mean the 
withdrawal of Allied troops from West Ger- 
many (and Berlin), the withdrawal of West 
Germany from military and economic ties with 
Western Europe, and the opening up of West 
Germany to Communist political, economic, 
and perhaps, ultimately, military penetration. 

Reunification on Allied terms, on the other 
hand, would amount to a roll-back of commu- 
nism — something the Soviet Union is deter- 
mined to prevent. 

On the Allied side the question is even 





dilemma—East & West 


more delicate. At present the Allies have no 
intention of pulling back their forces, or of 
‘‘abandoning’’ West Germany to Soviet de- 
signs. Nor do the Allies realistically expect 
the Soviet Union to consent to a roll-back of 
the iron curtain to the present Polish-German 
border. 

On the other hand, Allied opinion is divided 
on the question of whether the two Germanys 
can be integrated even on Allied terms of 
free elections. 

It would be difficult if not impossible, at 
this iate date, to reverse completely the 
communization of the East German economy 
(especially agriculture) — even if the Soviet 
Union permitted it. It would be extraordinarily 
difficult to cope with a powerful East German 
Communist party in the framework of a par- 
liamentary democracy — or within NATO. 

Furthermore, there is a lurking fear in 
some Allied circles that a reunited, rearmed 
Germany may one day try to recover its lost 
territories to the East, or otherwise create 
new tensions in Central Europe. 

Thus, while everyone urges German reuni- 
fication, as a matter of policy, few (even in 
West Germany) see any realistic solution 
under present cold war conditions. 
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WHAT’S 
YOUR 
OPINION? 


GERMAN RE- 
UNIFICATION 


Some negotiated compro- 
mise, with Allied conces- 
sions, is desirable in order 
7 (a) to achieve a solution, (b) 
to gain some relaxation of 
tensions, OR (c) to reduce 
danger of war in Europe. 


WEST BERLIN 
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The bare essentials of the deadlock over Germany are 
simply these: SOVIET UNION refuses to allow reunifica- 
tion of Germany unless (a) East German communism is 
preserved intact, (b) Germany is demilitarized and neu- 
tralized, and (c) West Germany pulls out of its close 
economic ties with Western Europe. ALLIES refuse to 
allow reunification unless (a) all German people, East 
and West, are allowed to determine, by free elections, 
the political and economic system under which they want 
to live, and (b) the freely elected all-German government 
decides for itself whether to join any alliance system 
(East or West) or any international economic or political 
grouping. IN YOUR OPINION, are there grounds for 
negotiation or compromise between these contradictory 
positions? To the right are two ways of looking at this 
problem. Which argument impresses you? Below are 
policy alternatives, based on these conflicting basic as- 
sumptions. Discuss them and circle the numbers by 


those paragraphs which best reflect your views. 


3 
Agree to ‘“‘federate’’ both 
East and West Germany un- 
der 4-power guarantee. 


4 
Agree to demilitarization 
and neutralization of two 
Germanys. 


5 
Agree to create a larger 
neutralized and demili- 
tarized zone in Central Eu- 
rope, involving mutual with- 
drawal of Allied and Soviet 
troops. 


6 
Agree to internationalize and 
demilitarize West Berlin. 


7 
Offer to internationalize and 
demilitarize both East and 
West Berlin under Allied- 
Soviet or UN supervision 
and guarantees. 


8 
Agree to token demilitariza- 
tion of West Berlin by re- 
ducing size of Allied military 
garrison. 


9 
Sign separate peace treaties 
with two Germanys. 


10 
Agree to withdraw Allied 
troops from West Berlin and 
West Germany in exchange 
for withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from East German 
territory. 


nN 

Under 4-power guarantees 
(U.S., U.S.S.R., Britain, 
France). 


12 
Under UN supervision, and 
stationing of a UN “‘peace 
force”’ in the city. 


13 
Offer to accept East German 
control over access routes 
to West Berlin, if Allied oc- 
cupation rights are recog- 
nized and guaranteed by 
East Germans or Soviets. 
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We must understand that Russia and East- 
ern European countries are genuinely—almost 
pathologically — fearful of a reunited, power- 
ful, and aggressive Germany. They have been 
overrun by German armies more than once. 
Reunification on Allied terms would only in- 
tensify these fears and would add to present 


U.S. SECTOR 


EAST GERMANY 











war tensions in Central Europe. As for free 
elections throughout Germany, this may be 
desirable in principle, but it is wholly un- 
realistic. The Soviet Union is not going to 
abandon the communization program in East 
Germany, any more than the Allies would 
abandon the democratic political system and 








The real threat of ‘‘aggression’’ in today’s 
world dces not come from a relatively lightly 
armed West Germany, nor from the NATO 
alliance, of which West Germany is a member. 
The aggressor threatening peace everywhere 
in the world is the Soviet-led communist bloc, 
with its announced goal to communize the 


world. Tensions in Central Europe are not 
the product of democratic political institu- 
tions, nor of free economic competition and 
cooperation. Tensions exist because of Soviet 
rejection of freedom, self-determination, 
rights of individual liberty and private prop- 
erty — and, most important, Soviet determi- 





4 
Recognize East Germany. 


15 
Offer to guarantee that, with 
federation or reunification 
of two Germanys, commu- 
nist system in East Germany 
will be preserved intact. 


1% 
Leave reunification for ne- 
gotiation between the two 
Germanys. 
17 

Agree that West Germany 

must withdraw from NATO 

and must refrain from join- 

ing any military alliance 

system. 


18 
Agree to withdraw Allied 
forces from West Berlin. 


In case of showdown, do not 
attempt to hold West Berlin 
by military force. 


GERMAN RE- 
UNIFICATION 


Allied compremise on prin- 
ciple is undesirable since 
this would (a) be a breach 
of faith with free Germans, 
(b) would weaken our mili- 
tary and negotiating posi- 
tion, OR (c) would invite 
other, future Communist 
pressure. 


WEST BERLIN 


POSSIBLE LINES OF STRATEGY THE U. S. AND ITS ALLIES CAN FOLLOW 


20 
Continue to insi 
unification by f 
in both East a 
many, and (b) 
freely elected 
government to 
ance system or 
national groupi 


r 4 | 
Continue to i 
occupation ri 
Berlin until 
united on the 
determination. 


22 
Try to obtain fi 
tees for Allied 
West Berlin, in 
minor conc 
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the free enterprise economy in West Ger- 
many. In this sense, therefore, Germany is 
going to remain two separate societies even 
if some form of political federation takes 
place. Thus the issue is this: What is real- 
istically possible? Obviously some Allied con- 
cessions are necessary to end the deadlock. 


These might include withdrawal of Allied 
troops from West Berlin, federation of the 
two Germanys under 4-power guarantee, 
Allied-Soviet agreement to demilitarize both 
Germanys, or the internationalization of West 
Berlin (this might be accomplished under UN 
auspices and continued UN presence). 





nation to preserve and expand its captive, 
communized empire at all costs, and with all 
available tools and weapons, including the 
threat of war, if not war itself. The real danger 
in the present situation is that the Allies may 
appease the Soviet Union over Berlin or Ger- 
many. The effect would not bring ‘‘peace,”’ 


but further aggression, or pressure for fresh 
concessions. We have no alternative but to 
sit out the deadlock until all Berliners or all 
Germans gain the right to self-determination. 
lf the Communists try to take Berlin by force, 
we must be willing to fight. Russia will not 
back down unless we are firm. 


TLL! 








t on (a) re- 23 27 


elections lf necessary, accept indefi- 


Continue to insist on 4- é csi dint 
West Ger- power responsibility to solve nite partitioning of Germany 
right of a the problem of German re- rather than retreat on prin- 
ll-German unification. ciple of self-determination. 
in any alli- 


pther inter- 
30 


Firmly resist and counter all 
Soviet or East German 
“*squeezes’’ on West Berlin. 


31 
Make it clear we shall fight 
if necessary to keep West 


24 


Berlin free. 


on Allied 

in West 
any is re- 
is of self- 


r guaran- 
tupation of 
hange for 


Refuse to negotiate with or 
deal with East German 
authorities. 


25 
Refuse to negotiate any 
compromise on West Berlin. 


26 
Agree to reduction, but not 
withdrawal, of Allied and 
Soviet military forces in two 
Germanys. 


28 

Insist on continued Allied 
occupation of West Berlin 
until a satisfactory agree- 
ment on all-German reunifi- 
cation is reached. 


29 

Agree to deal with East Ger- 
man authorities on access 
routes to West Berlin, if 
Allied occupation rights are 
guaranteed — but under no 
circumstances recognize 
East German government. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

The Death and Life of Germany by Eugene Davidson. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. 1959. 422 pp. $5.75. An account of Ger- 
many’s recovery with emphasis on the effect of the American 
occupation by a former editor of the Yale Review. 

Democracy in Western Germany by Richard Hiscocks. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 1957. 324 pp. $7.50. A judicious 
assessment of democracy’s prospects in Western Germany by 
a Canadian professor of political science. 


The German Dilemma. Commission on International Affairs, 
American Jewish Congress, New York. 1959. 63 pp. $.50. An 
appraisal of anti-Semitism, ultra-nationalism and democracy in 
West Germany. 

Germany and Freedom: A Personal Appraisal by James B. 
Conant. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1958. 117 
pp. $3.00. The former U.S. Ambassador to West Germany dis- 
cusses that country’s postwar revival and the problem whether 
West Germans have genuinely adopted democracy which he 
believes they have. 


Germany Between East and West by Wolfgang F. Stolper. 
National Planning Association, Washington, D.C. 160. 70 pp. 
$1.75. Thorough analysis by an American economist of the 
economic problems of both Germanys, with comments on the 
possibility of unification. 

The Soviet Note on Berlin: An Analysis. U.S. Department of 
State Publication 6757. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. January 1959. 53 pp. $.25. Challenges the 
Soviet account of past relations with Germany and corrects 
the Soviet note of November 27, 1958, refuting statements 
and supplying omitted facts. 


The Two Germanies ed. by Grant S. McClellan. The H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York. 1959. 184 pp. $2.50. A survey of German post- 
war problems presenting both factual data and commentary. 


The Unquiet Germans by Charles W. Thayer. Harper, New York. 
1957. 275 pp. $4.00. Perceptive account of German attitudes 
of young and old toward their ‘‘new” countries by a former 
U.S. foreign service officer. 

West Germany as a World Power, ‘‘Current History.”’ Jan. 1960. 
64 pp. $.85. Seven articles by ‘historians and political scien- 
tists analyze current German views of international scene in 
light of German history and her military potential. 

West Germany: New Era for the German People by Hans Kohn. 
“Headline Series’’ No. 131. Sept. 1958. Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation — World Affairs Center, New York. 64 pp. $.35. A dis- 
cussion of Germany's economic recovery and of the effect of a 
decade of prosperity and political stability on German political 
thinking, by a long-time scholar of nationalism. 


FOOTNOTES 

1. Net U.S. grants and credits to West Germany, 1954-58, 
totaled $3.859 billion. 2. ‘‘Looking Ahead,"’ National Planning 
Association, Apr. 1960. 3. Swiss Review of World Affairs. June 
1960. 4. Compiled from: ‘‘Germany Between East and West”’ by 
W. F. Stolper (see bibliography); New York Times; Statistisches 
Jahrbuch 1960. Statistisches Bundesamt, Wiesbaden; United 
Nations; U.S. Central intelligence Agency; The Builetin, Bonn, 
Sept. 20, 1960. 5. U.S. News & World Report, Apr. 18, 1960. 
6. ‘Report on Berlin,’’ The Atlantic, Aug. 1960. 


SOME TECHNICAL TERMS Used in this Fact Sheet 

Ultimatum. In diplomacy, final terms offered by one power to 
another, usually with a deadline, often implying a threat. 

De Facto. One government may recognize another de facto 
(because it is, in fact, in power) or de jure (because it is the 
legitimate government). West Germany and the Allies extend 
neither type of recognition to East Germany, considering it 
occupied territory. 


Occupation Rights. Rights derived from conquest and occupa- 
tion of Germany by the U.S., Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. 
Most of these rights have been relinquished by the four 
powers to the two Germanys, except in Berlin. 

Reparations. Money or materials paid by a defeated nation to 
its conquerors. Thought of as repayment for war damages and 
costs. Potsdam agreement divided the German navy and mer- 
chant marine equally among the three powers, and provided 
for transfer of capital equipment, the largest share to Russia. 
Decartelization. Under Potsdam agreement, a policy of “break- 
ing up’’ the large industrial combi and polies which 
had helped finance German rearmament tad Hitler’s rise. 


Neutralization Proposal to make a reunited Germany (and per- 
haps other states in Central Europe) ‘‘neutral’’ in cold war 
foreign policy. This was done with Austria in 1955. 
Disengagement. Proposal to withdraw Soviet and Allied troops 
from a ‘‘neutralized” zone in Central Europe. Includes demil- 
itarization of this zone, and prohibitions against nuclear arms 
production or stockpiling. 

Demilitarization. Partial or complete disarmament of a ‘‘neu- 
tralized’’ zone, as in Central Europe. 

Collectivization. Elimination of private ownership of land, in- 
dustry, or business (with or without payment). In theory, 
such property belongs to ‘‘the people’’; actually, to the state. 
Free Enterprise. Webster: “Freedom of private business to 
organize and operate for profit in a competitive system without 
interference by government beyond regulation necessary for 
keeping the national economy in balance." 





Photos by: Associated Press, British Information Service, French Embassy 
Press & Information Division, The Roy Bernard Co., Inc., United Nations. 


make your opinion count! 


Included in this Fact Sheet Kit are 8 OPINION 
BALLOTS, one for each Fact Sheet. Each 
ballot contains exactly the same list of strat- 
egies and policy alternatives as the WHAT’S 
YOUR OPINION? section of the correspond- 
ing Fact Sheet. To make your opinions count 
in Washington: 

1. Find the OPINION BALLOT for this Fact 
Sheet. 

2. Check numbers on the OPINION BALLOT 
you have circled on the Fact Sheet. 

3. If you wish, write additional comments, res- 
ervations, or recommendations on the blank 
space of the OPINION BALLOT. 

4. Send completed OPINION BALLOT to your 
local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquarters. It will 
be tabulated, along with others, and results 
will be sent to policy-makers in Washington. 


OR: If you are in a community or state where 
there is no local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquar- 
ters, your discussion group can still make 
your opinions count. Here is how: 

a. Follow steps 1, 2, and 3 as above. 

b. Make out an extra OPINION BALLOT on 
which you record all results of all members 
of your discussion group. (Extra ballots may 
be mimeographed or ordered from nearest 
office of the Foreign Policy Association-World 
Affairs Center.) 

c. Save these extra OPINION BALLOTS until 
your discussion group has completed all 8 
discussion topics. 

d. At end of the series send copies of all 8 
summary ballots to your Senators and/or 
Congressmen, with brief letter describing 
your group’s study and discussion. 
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HOW TO USE THIS FACT SHEET: The first 6 sections of this Fac 
should be read before you attempt to discuss any part of the pro 
alternatives on which constructive discussion can be based. The ( 






The cold war is not America’s only concern, yet 


it is a central problem in U.S. global relations. 


And in 1960 — on Berlin, disarmament, and other issues — the 


cold war took a dangerous turn. Hope and ‘‘Camp David spirit”’ 


gave way to rocket threats and new crises. Why? 







Hundreds of millions of the world’s people 
had looked to 1960 as a year of hope. Mos- 
cow's Official line was ‘‘peaceful coexistence”’ 
and ‘‘negotiation of outstanding problems.” 
A series of high level visits, culminating in 
Khrushchev’s 1959 tour of the U.S., as a 
guest of President Eisenhower, made a num- 
ber of observers optimistic. 

There was even some progress in the han- 
dling of difficult cold war issues. Moscow's 
apparent ultimatum over Berlin was eased. 
The Geneva conference for a treaty ban on 
all nuclear tests reached agreement on a 
number of delicate technical questions. The 
new 10-nation Committee on Disarmament, 
also at Geneva, came a little closer to agree- 
ment on principles of inspection and control. 

Arguments were offered to explain why the 
Soviet Union was genuinely interested in a 
‘‘relaxation’’ of cold war tensions. (Contrary 
arguments were also offered.) 

One theory, still widely held, is that the 
Soviet Union finally recognizes that there can 
be no victor in an all-out war; that the aggres- 
sor as well as the victim are equally doomed 
to destruction. On these terms, the Soviet 
Union is willing to negotiate and reach agree- 
ment on the most critical cold war issues. 
Otherwise there will always be danger of 
‘accidental’ war. 

Another view (which Khrushchev himself 


behind the crises 


has encouraged) is that the Soviet Union now 
believes it can win the struggle for world 
leadership without war. Moscow would like, 
therefore, to negotiate some sort of ‘‘truce”’ 
on the dangerous political issues, and to slow 
down or abandon the arms race, so the Soviet 
bloc can devote all its energies to winning the 
‘peaceful competition’’ with the Allies. 

Still another view is that Soviet leaders 
fear Red China’s growing power, and that 
they particularly want to reach an arms con- 
trol agreement before Peking develops its own 
nuclear weapons. 

Yet another school of experts has been 
convinced that there are important ‘‘liberaliz- 
ing’’ trends within the Soviet Union — that 
communist society is being gradually re- 
made along lines that are less totalitarian* 
more rational, and make it more willing to 
come to peaceful terms with the Western 
democracies. 

For these and other reasons — even after 
the unsuccessful foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence in 1959 — many people looked to May 
1960 and the summit conference as the door 
to a new and more peaceful era. 

A rude shock followed when Khrushchev 
exploded the summit. The disarmament talks, 
and then the test ban talks, foundered. New 
crises arose in Cuba, the Congo, and Laos. 
Allied leaders and people were baffled. 


*See list of technical terms on the reverse of this Fact Sheet. 











of this Fact Sheet contain background data and analysis which 
t of the problem. The last part of the sheet lists questions and 
ased. The Opinion Ballot is for recording individual conclusions 
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STUDY IN CONFUSION 


Two months after the summit fiasco, as 
much of the world reacted with uncertainty, 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
wrote Khrushchev, ‘‘! simply do not under- 
stand what is your purpose today.” 

The British statesman was not alone. The 
U.S. public, in the midst of a Presidential 
election year, was divided as well as uncer- 
tain. Some criticized President Eisenhower 
for allowing himself to be ‘‘dragged’’ to a 
summit with no concrete, advance assurance 
of success. Some said the Administration, 
in effect, ‘‘sabotaged’’ what might have been 
a successful summit — by clumsy handling of 
the U-2 spy plane incident two weeks before 
the heads of government were to meet. 

A few argued that the 1960 crisis was more 
serious and far-reaching than at first ap- 
peared. This view is based on the theory that 
a deep ideological struggle is under way in 
the communist world—within the Soviet hier- 
archy, and between Moscow and Peking. On 
one side are Khrushchev and those who are 
anxious to pursue a course of ‘‘peaceful 
coexistence’; on the other side are the 
“‘Stalinists,’’ the Red Chinese, a few satellite 
Communist leaders, and others who insist on 
relentlessly pursuing the cold war. 

According to this view, the tragedy of the 
summit blowup is that the Allies ‘‘forced’’ 


Khrushchev to give in to the cold war clique. 
How the ‘“‘forcing’’ took place is unclear. 
Some say that sending the U-2 spy plane over 
the Soviet Union so soon before the summit 
was enough to force a shift in Soviet policy. 
The contrary view is that there has been no 
real shift in Soviet policy — merely a switch 
in tactics — and that, with or without the 
U-2, Khrushchev was determined to wreck 
the summit. 

In the aftermath of the event, this much is 
clear: if Khrushchev’s only purpose were to 
confuse and divide his opponents in the West- 
ern democracies, he succeeded admirably. 
His refusal to negotiate with the retiring U. S. 
President had the effect of temporarily para- 
lyzing the initiative of the U. S., the leader of 
the Western Alliance. It also raised doubts in 
Allied capitals about the effectiveness of U. S. 
leadership in the alliance. 

The U.S. Presidential and Congressional 
campaigns also focused, sometimes bitterly, 
on the quality of U.S. leadership and the 
soundness of U. S. cold war strategies. 

Most disturbing was the deep disagree- 
ment among well-meaning people about what 
had happened in the 1960 cold war crisis, 
and why. Most answers offered were mutually 
contradictory. But a fresh Allied initiative de- 
manded one right set of answers. 
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. Indochina War ends, 1954 
. U.S.S.R. suppresses Hungarian revolution, 10 
1956 


. U.S.S.R. threatens Britain, France, 


. Soviet ultimatum, Berlin, 1958 


13. Russia shoots down U.S. RB-47 over Arc- 
tic. Warns Britain on U.S. bases, 1960 


14. U.S.S.R. warns Italy against U.S. bases, 
1960 
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. Red China shells Nationalists, 1958-60 

Red rebellion controlled, Philippines, 8. Red China suppresses revolt, Tibet, 1959 

1954 9. Red China-indian border conflict, 1959-60 

. U.S.S.R. denounces U.S.-Japan treaty 
Reds join anti-govt. riots, Tokyo, 1960 

. Russia threatens Allied bases over U-2. 
Khrushchev breaks up summit, 1960 

. Reds break off Geneva disarmament 
talks, 1960 


15. Russia threatens U.S. with rockets, 
intervention, Cuba, 1960 


16. U.S.S.R. intervenes, Congo, 1960 
17. Red insurrection, Laos, 1960 


Red insurrection, Burma, 1956 1 


Suez crisis, 1956 12 

















Is the Soviet bloc capable of fulfilling its 
boasts and threats? What are Soviet aims? 
What do they mean by ‘peaceful coexist- 
ence’’? Is there any evidence the Soviet Union 
is ‘‘mellowing,’’ or the Red bloc is torn by 
dissension? Are the objectives of the Soviet 


WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


Communism is a theory of history, a pat- 
tern for organizing national and world society, 
and an international revolutionary movement 
dedicated to the complete overthrow of the 
existing economic and political order in the 
world, for the purpose of establishing a world 
communist state. 

As an international revolutionary move- 
ment, communism is directed by the same 
men and bureaus who govern the Soviet 
Union and control the Soviet satellites. In 
this sense, world Communist strategy is re- 
flected in Soviet bloc foreign policy. 

A theory of economics is at the base of 
Communist ideology. According to this theory, 
the conflicts or ‘‘contradictions’’ of the pres- 
ent world system are the result of private 
ownership of the means of production in the 
“‘capitalist’’ world. Since ‘‘capitalism’’ (ac- 
cording to the Communists) leads to the ex- 
ploitation of workers and peasants by the 
‘‘bourgeoisie,’’ a continuing ‘‘class struggle’ 
is at the bottom of the world’s ills. Private 
ownership must be abolished, therefore, and 
the land, factories, and business services 
must be given to the working classes — the 
proletariat and peasants. 

In the Soviet bloc, theoretically, this has 
already happened — the workers ‘‘own’’ all 
means of production. The political expression 
of this economic system is called a ‘‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.’’ The ‘‘will’’ of the pro- 
letariat is expressed through the people the 
workers elect to various councils (or ‘‘so- 
viets'’) in the pyramid of power—from factory 
or farm collective, through region, republic, 
and federated union. 
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what is the threat? 


Union and the U. S. really incompatible? What 
kind of world is each trying to build? 

The rest of this Fact Sheet is designed to 
help you find your own answers to these 
questions, and sharpen your own opinions 
about the struggle for world leadership. 


Power, however, flows down, not up. The 
workers and peasants are led by the Com- 
munist party, through representatives who 
dominate voting lists and decision-making at 
all levels in the pyramid of power. This ‘‘par- 
allel government” by the Communist party, 
supported by the political and police appara- 
tus, functions as ‘‘democratic centralism’’— 
or, totalitarianism. 


WHAT ARE SOVIET CAPABILITIES? 


The Soviet Union, alone, is the world’s 
second greatest industrial nation. As a mili- 
tary power, it is either second or first. These 
strengths admittedly have little to do with 
living standards, or the quality of life for the 
Russian people. They do have to do with the 
power of the Soviet nation — steel, coal, elec- 
tricity, machinery, locomotives, manpower, 
aircraft, nuclear arms, etc. 

But the Soviet Union represents only 55% 
of the total production of the communist bloc. 
The rest is supplied by the European satellites 
(about 33%) and Red China (12%). The mili- 
tary picture is similar: over 50% of the active 
military strength of the Communist bloc 
comes from outside the Soviet Union. 

The rate of growth of Soviet bloc power is 
also significant — it is about 144 times the 
rate of growth of the NATO powers. The 
“‘gap,”’ in short, is rapidly closing. The Soviet 
Union insists the military balance of power 
has already shifted, and the economic bal- 
ance of power, they say, will shift within a 
decade or so. 

There is no longer any debate on one point: 
in terms of power, the Soviet chalienge is 
formidable, and increasingly so. 
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Communist doctrine has consistently and 
unswervingly called for the communization of 
the entire world. Only in a single, global, 
communist society will all the ‘‘contradic- 
tions’’ of the present system be resolved, and 
permanent peace assured. 

Meanwhile, the Communists say, the Soviet 
bloc — which is steadily growing in power — 
is locked in an “irreconcilable struggle’’ with 
the ‘‘bourgeois,’’ ‘‘capitalist,’’ or ‘‘imperial- 
ist’’ nations — which are steadily declining in 
power, and are in ‘‘the last years of their 
greatness.” 

This vision—the irreconcilable struggle for 
world dominion — has never changed, from 
Karl Marx to Khrushchev or Mao Tse-tung. It 
is what Khrushchev means when he says, ‘‘We 
will bury you!’’ or “Your grandchildren will 
live under socialism.” 

It is also what Khrushchev means when he 
says that ‘‘the historic process’’ leading to a 
communist world is ‘‘inevitable’’ and ‘‘irre- 
versible.’’ That is why the Soviet bloc can 
make no real concessions of principle—such 
as allowing Hungary or East Germany to 
give up communism. ‘ ‘Rolling back’ commu- 
nism,'’ Khrushchev warns, ‘‘can only poison 
the international atmosphere, heighten the 
tension between states, and work in favor of 
the cold war."’! 

This, then, is the fundamental struggle of 
our times, according to Communist doctrine, 
and it cannot be compromised or avoided. 
One side or the other must win an ultimate, 
total victory. 

But what are the terms of the struggle? 


Soviet bloc aims 


On this there has been and is a debate 
within the communist world. The classical 
Communist doctrine is that the struggle will 
inevitably end in war — that the ‘‘dying im- 
perialist powers”’ will certainly launch a final, 
unsuccessful war against the communist bloc 
and that, in the process, capitalism will at 
last be destroyed. This is the grim view which 
is apparently held by some top Chinese Com- 
munist leaders, and is perhaps held by some 
leaders in the Kremlin. 

The other view, espoused by Khrushchev 
and the official organs of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Communist party, is that war 
is not inevitable. This is not to say that war 
is ‘‘unthinkable’’ or ‘‘impossible’’— but that 
there are ways of avoiding it. 

An important piece of this debate is the 
thesis, announced at the 21st Congress of 
the Soviet Communist party (1959), that the 
balance of military power in the world has 
finally shifted in favor of the communist bloc. 
The implication is that the Allies, since they 
are now weaker than the communists, would 
be foolhardy to attack. Thus it is because of 
the “superior power’’ of the Soviet bloc that 
war is not ‘‘inevitable.”’ 

It is important to note, however, that this 
debate has nothing to do with the irrecon- 
cilable struggle for a single, global, commu- 
nist society, but only with ways of getting 
there. Even on this point the difference — im- 
portant as it is — is merely one of degree. In 
this debate among Communists, neither side 
rules out war. One side says war is inevitable; 
the other says war may be avoided. 


“PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE” 


Where does ‘‘peaceful coexistence” fit in? 
What does it have to do with the ultimate goal 
of a communized world? Or with the inevita- 
bility or noninevitability of war? 

The Soviet Union's current campaign for 
‘‘peaceful coexistence’ began in 1953, 
shortly before Stalin's death. The immediate 


effects of the campaign included a negotiated 
truce in the stalemated Korean War, another 
negotiated truce (a year later) in the Indo- 
china War, and (the following year, 1955) the 
world’s first summit conference. 

It is important to note that the Soviet 
Union has campaigned for the same cause on 
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other occasions — specifically, under Lenin 
in the early 1920s when the Bolsheviks 
desperately needed a ‘‘breathing spell’’ to 
recover from war and revolution, and to 
consolidate Communist power; again in the 
1930s, during the rise of fascism, when Com- 
munist parties in Western Europe cooperated 
in ‘‘popular front’’ governments, especially 
in France and Spain. 

The frankly admitted purpose of these ear- 
lier campaigns for ‘peaceful coexistence”’ 
was, in the era of Lenin as well as Stalin, 
“putting off war with the capitalist world, 
which is inevitable.’’2 

A number of observers believe that Khrush- 
chev has a different motive in pursuing his 
present campaign for ‘‘peaceful coexistence.”’ 
For support they cite Khrushchev's thesis 
that war is not inevitable, and public state- 
ments of Khrushchev’'s, such as this: 

“Coexistence means continuation of the 
struggle between the social systems — but by 
peaceful means, without war, without inter- 
ference by one state in the internal affairs of 
another. We consider it to be an economic, 
political and ideological struggle, but not mili- 
tary. It will be a competition of the two sys- 
tems in a peaceful field.’’3 

Let us examine the implications. What, in 
fact, are Khrushchev’s terms for ‘‘peaceful 
coexistence’? Three basic conditions are set 
down: (1) continuation of the struggle; (2) 
avoidance of war; (3) noninterference by each 
side in the internal affairs of the other side. 
What does this mean? 


Continuation of Struggle. Obviously there is 
no change in ultimate aims, nor is there any 
thought of compromise. Victory of one side 
and defeat of the other — that’s it. 


Avoidance of War. War is not ruled out. Rather 
the Allies are expected to use their good 
sense, and to avoid attacking the ‘‘superior’’ 
communist bloc forces. Since communism 
will win anyhow, the democracies may as well 
give in gracefully, and avoid the admittedly 
mutual horror of war. The ‘‘giving in’ period 
may take a decade or so — it is called ‘‘peace- 
ful coexistence."’ 


Mutual Noninterference. Since communism is 
the wave of the future, it would be wrong for 
the democracies to try to ‘‘roll back’’ the iron 
curtain. Talk about ‘‘captive nations,"’ ‘‘self- 
determination,”’ and ‘‘free elections’ in East 
Europe or East Germany is a violation of 
“peaceful coexistence.'’ The Allies must (a) 
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accept communism as ‘“‘irreversible’’ wher- 
ever it is now in power, and (b) not interfere 
with the growth of communism in other parts 
of the world, since this is the ‘‘inevitable’’ 
course of history. 

These are Khrushchev's terms. Essentially, 
experts say, these terms mean these things: 


1. The struggle is not a sporting competi- 
tion. It is bitter, and it is to the end. It will 
employ all available weapons — diplomacy, 
economic warfare, subversion, propaganda, 
threats of military action, support of revolu- 
tion — but hopefully, not all-out nuclear war. 


2. In this struggle, the already commu- 
nized areas are ‘‘out of bounds.”’ The battle 
is to be waged only in the noncommunist 
areas. The democracies are not expected to 
win any ‘‘victories’’ — only defeats, or tem- 
porary postponement of defeat. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, this 
third point: 


3. The kind of war which Khrushchev says 
is ‘‘not inevitable’ is that final, aggressive 
war which the ‘‘dying imperialist nations” 
were expected to launch against the commu- 
nist bloc. Other kinds of war do not enter 
into the debate. Nor is the threat of war ruled 
out. Since 1953 (and the current ‘‘peaceful 
coexistence’’ campaign) various kinds of mili- 
tary action, involving Communist-led troops, 
have taken place in Vietnam, Tibet, Laos, 
Burma, the Philippines, and India. During 
1959-60 the Soviet Union threatened military 
action against Turkey, Pakistan, Norway, 
Italy, Britain, France, West Germany and — 
over the Cuban affair — against the U. S. 

In the example nearest home: (a) it is 
proper for the Soviet Union to help commu- 
nize Cuba; (b) it is ‘‘inadmissible”’ for the 
U. S. to interfere with this communization 
process; (c) it is proper for the Soviet Union 
to strike the U. S. with rockets if the U. S. 
does intervene. 
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Are these theoretical goals important? Do 
the subtleties of Communist party doctrine 
really carry that much weight with regard to 
the aims of Soviet foreign policy? 

Some Western observers think not. Com- 
munism in theory, they say, is quite a differ- 
ent thing from a successful, dynamic, and 
evolving Russian society. The revolutionary 
slogans and promises are useful for propa- 
ganda purposes, perhaps, but what counts 
is historical developments within the Soviet 
Union—especially ‘‘liberalizing’’ trends since 
the death of Stalin in 1953. 


Important changes are under way in the 
Soviet Union. This is beyond dispute. It is 
a matter of dispute, however, what these 
changes mean to Soviet society and to Soviet 
aims and capabilities. 


Life Is Better. Living and working conditions 
inside the Soviet Union have unquestionably 
improved, for most people, since 1953. Aver- 
age income on the collective farms may have 
doubled in roughly this period. Wages of city 
workers have also risen, while the work week 
has been shortened and consumer goods 
have become both more plentiful and cheaper. 
The quality and style of these goods have 
also improved, partly under direct pressure 
from Khrushchev. The economy as a whole 
is running more rationally and smoothly — 
rigid, centralized planning has been modi- 
fied to some degree, and ‘‘capitalist’’ incen- 
tives such as bonuses give workers a stake 
in efficiency and productivity. 


Less Fear. The secret police machinery is 
still intact, but it no longer seems to operate 
as an arbitrary or terroristic force. The legal 
system still emphasizes ‘‘protection of the 
state,’’ but reforms have also taken place. Po- 
litical imprisonment is drastically reduced (if 
not eliminated, as Khrushchev claims). And 
forced labor camps are no longer necessary 
to the economic system, although they still 
exist on some scale. Equally important, there 


have times changed? 


is some increase in intellectual freedom, par- 
ticularly in artistic, literary, and scientific 
circles. This is not to suggest that there is 
open criticism of the regime, but that fewer 
subjects are taboo—originality is permissible 
within reasonable limits (novelist Boris Pas- 
ternak obviously overstepped those limits). 


More Diversity. These ‘‘liberalizing’’ trends 
have also, to some degree, reached beyond 
the Soviet Union and affect life in the Euro- 
pean Satellites, and relations between the 
Soviet Union and the satellites. Poland, for 
example, since the 1956 upheaval in its Com- 
munist government, is pursuing a somewhat 
‘different road to socialism.’ It is not so 
different a road as Yugoslavia’s, and it is 
acceptable to Moscow while Yugoslavia’s is 
not. There is, in other words, some ‘‘liberal- 
izing’ of relations within the Soviet bloc — 
but within limits. Red China is, of course, a 
special case. 

Our problem is to figure out what all these 
changes mean. Is Soviet society becoming 
genuinely more “‘liberal'’? Or is life under 
communism simply becoming more bearable? 
The difference may be all-important as we 
try to judge Soviet aims. 

The most optimistic view is that Soviet 
society is evolving in the direction of the 
liberal societies of Western Europe and North 
America. Some claim this evolution is ‘‘inevi- 
table’’ in any dogmatic society — especially 
as a new generation elite arises. The democ- 
racies, some Say, are also evolving new forms 
of economic and social planning, and of more 
efficient use of human and natural resources. 
The implication is that, sometime in the 
future, the communist and democratic socie- 
ties will resemble each other enough so that 
‘peaceful coexistence”’ will be perfectly easy 
and natural. 

The completely opposite (and more widely 
held view) is that the important distinction 
between communism and democracy is not 
‘how much planning” or ‘‘how much effi- 
ciency."’ It is not even ‘‘how much relative 
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freedom’’ — as if there were a continuous, 
graduated scale between ‘‘freedom”’ and ‘‘no 
freedom." 

The difference is whether freedom is the 
basis of the society—individual freedom, free- 
dom of thought, political and religious free- 
dom, freedom to change the government, the 
right of self-determination, and the freedom 
which guarantees a political minority the 
right to be heard. 

On these terms recent changes inside the 
Soviet Union mean very little in the sense of 
‘‘liberalization.’’ In the words of one recent 
study, the changes are ‘‘calculated efforts on 
the part of the leadership to rationalize and 
modernize certain areas of administrative 
and cultural life, to increase efficiency and 
output by calling upon voluntary initiative at 
all levels.'’4 

According to this analysis, Soviet society is 


not becoming ‘‘more liberal’’; rather, tyranny 
remains and only some of the terror has been 
lifted. The implication is that the Soviet state 
is more lenient because it can afford to be — 
there is greater popular support for Commu- 
nist methods and goals. Obviously this is not 
‘‘democratic’’ support, since no channels 
exist for the democratic expression of opin- 
ion. But the system is working, and it is 
increasingly satisfying consumer wants. Be- 
sides, under strict censorship, the masses 
are aware of no realistic alternative. 

Most important, analysts who support this 
view are convinced these internal changes 
can in no way weaken the global aims of com- 
munism — at least in the foreseeable future. 
lf anything, continued success of Soviet 
domestic and foreign policies is likely to 
strengthen public support of communism and 
Communist global objectives. 


WHAT ABOUT RED CHINA? 


There is also a school of thought which 
holds that an ‘‘ideological split’’ — within the 
Kremlin, and between Moscow and Peking — 
is the key to future conduct of the cold war. 


Here are some typical premises: 


Coexistence vs. Cold War 


The split is over two courses of action 
— ‘peaceful coexistence”’ or cold war. 
Unless we work with Khrushchev for 
‘peaceful coexistence,’’ the hard Pe- 
king line may prevail, even in Moscow. 
Therefore negotiation and some com- 
promise are essential. 


Play off the Split 


The split is essentially a contest for 
leadership of the communist bloc. We 
can (a) hope to aggravate the split by 
playing one side against the other, or 
(b) hopeful of an open break, support 
the Soviet Union, whose interests are 
closer to our own. 


The terms of the ‘‘split'’ are, however, 
frequently exaggerated or misunderstood, ex- 
perts say. As you have already seen, the 
‘peaceful coexistence” vs. ‘‘cold war’’ debate 
is simply ‘‘on the means to be used in pursuit 
of common aims.’’> In one case the Allies 
may avoid war if they give in gracefully; in 
the other case war is certain; in both cases 
the Allies are doomed. 

Other known differences between Moscow 
and Peking include a dispute over the impact 
of nuclear weapons on war and survival, and 
the significance or validity of the ‘‘communes”’ 
— the regimented collectives into which Red 
China has herded nearly its entire population. 

Again, experts point out, these disputes 
are among people who share the same basic 
view of history, and the same Communist 
global aims. There is little the Allies can do 
— at least for the present — to influence or 
aggravate the differences. 

In short, the Allies cannot base their cold 
war strategy on doctrinal disagreements 
among dedicated Communists. We may hope 
and be ready for a genuine future split, but 
we cannot count on it. 
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The philosophers of communism are very clear 


about their ultimate goals; they have spelled 








out the kind of world they are constructing. Do we have as 


clear a vision of what we want the world to be? If so, how 


do the two worlds compare? What is each side fighting for? 





During the past 40 years a considerable 
Communist literature has built up on the 
nature of a wholly communized world. It is 
important to know the bare outlines of this 
vision since it gives us a better understand- 
ing of both the ideology of communism and 
the strategies of the Soviet bloc. 

Also this knowledge may shed some light 
on the kind of world we wish to work for — 
the kind of world in which the democratic 
way of life can survive and flourish. 

An early Soviet Communist handbook 
spelled out the ultimate goal in these terms: 
“Communist society will be organized on an 
international or world scale, uniting in itself 
all humanity, independent and without dis- 
tinction of race or nationality. This society will 
have no internal state boundaries, nor will it 
as a whole constitute a state.’’” 

This is still Communist doctrine. It was re- 
cently restated by Khrushchev this way: ‘‘With 
the victory of communism on a world-wide 
scale, borders among states will disappear.’’® 

Furthermore, it will be a highly organized, 
highly centralized economic unit, directed by 
a master plan. It will be a totalitarian society 
on the model of the Soviet Union. The world 
will become ‘‘one great workshop”’ in which 
the ‘‘world brotherhood of workers’ will pro- 
duce according to their needs. And the entire 
global system will be regulated by the Com- 
munist party, whose role ‘‘must grow, and 


sovietized world 


not decline.’"? When this total police state 
arrives, mankind will at last know what ‘‘free- 
dom”’ is — it is to act ‘‘correctly’’ under Com- 
munist party guidance. 

Religion will disappear along with bound- 
aries and nationalities. The ‘‘Russianization”’ 
of the hundreds of cultures in the Soviet 
Union suggests that some Communist 
spokesmen, at least, favor Russian as the 
ultimate universal language. 

So far, experts point out, these ideals have 
come close to realization only within the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. All na- 
tionalities and former nations absorbed into 
the U.S.S.R. have, in effect, merged their 
political identity with the Russian-dominated 
Union. These include the Ukraine, the Baltic 
states of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, and 
certain former Finnish, eastern German, and 
Polish territories seized by the Soviet Union 
during World War Il. 

The satellite nations of Eastern Europe, on 
the other hand, have retained cultural iden- 
tity and at least the outward appearances of 
separate nationhood. Their economies, how- 
ever, are wholly integrated into a centrally 
planned (but regionally administered) Soviet 
bloc economic system. And, to the degree 
that satellite Communist parties owe their 
allegiance to Moscow, and their survival to 
the presence of Soviet occupation troops, the 
satellites are politically dependent as well. 
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HOW TO GET THERE? 


Setting aside for the moment the question 
of an “ideological split’’ within the commu- 
nist bloc, let us take another look at the 
Khrushchev strategy called ‘‘peaceful coexist- 
ence.’’ Here is a recent, official, Moscow 
pronouncement: 


‘Peaceful coexistence is not a quiet paral- 


lel development of socialism and capitalism. 
It is a most vigorous economic and ideologi- 
cal struggle between them, a struggle not 
only for the first place in the development of 
productive forces, science, and technology, 
but also a struggle for winning over to our 
side millions of minds and hearts of the work- 
ing people throughout the world. . .’"10 

In short, (1) the struggle is for world lead- 
ership in all forms of national power; (2) the 
prize is all the ‘‘working people’ of the world 
— their ‘‘minds and hearts."’ 

The enemy is not the workers, but their 
leaders, the ‘‘capitalists’’ or ‘‘international 
bourgeoisie.’’ Communist strategy, therefore, 
must seek to separate the leaders from the 
people. Thus it is proper to work ‘‘with’’ the 
people, to help them overthrow their leaders. 
This is not ‘‘interference’’ in the internal 
affairs of other nations; on the contrary, it is 
‘liberation’ of these people from oppression. 

But doesn’t ‘‘peaceful coexistence’ mean 
working with the leaders of noncommunist 
nations? Of course, and this is part of the 
ideological debate now under way behind the 
iron curtain. Here is an official Soviet de- 
fense of this policy: 

“Some persons mistakenly consider the... 
[pursuit] of peaceful coexistence with coun- 
tries of different political systems, the strug- 
gle to halt the arms race and to strengthen 
peace and friendship among peoples, and the 
talks between leaders of Socialist [meaning 
communist] and capitalist countries, as some 
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kind of deviation from . . . Marxism-Leninism. 

“Lenin taught that the very complex strug- 
gle for communism, and the struggle against 
the international bourgeoisie, could not be 
waged while renouncing in advance agree- 
ments and compromises on. . . questions 
with possible . . . if temporary, unstable allies 
for the exploitation, even . . . temporarily, of 
contradictory interests among the enemies. 

“While pursuing in some cases com- 
promises in’ the name of the interests of 
development of the revolutionary movement, 
Communists never depart from positions of 
principle... .""1! 

Stripped of the ritual jargon of Communist 
theoreticians, these three paragraphs mean 
simply this — ‘‘Peaceful coexistence does not 
mean any shift in goals or principles. We will 
never compromise on anything basic. Any 
minor compromise is only temporary anyhow. 
But by offering to negotiate ‘peace,’ ‘friend- 
ship,’ ‘disarmament,’ and similar issues we 
can exploit the conflicts of interest among 
our enemies. We appeal to the people, while 
we divide and confuse the leaders, and this 
helps the cause of world revolution.”’ 

A Red Chinese speaker recently expressed 
this same philosophy in even more cynical 
terms, using Soviet proposals for world dis- 
armament, as an example: 

‘The purpose of putting forward such a 
proposal is to arouse the people throughout 
the world to unite and oppose the imperialist 
scheme for an arms drive . . . to unmask the 
aggressive .. . nature of imperialism before 
the people of the world, in order to isolate as 
far as possible the imperialistic bloc headed 
by the United States, so that it will not dare 
unleash a war lightly . . . [It is] an unrealistic 
illusion . . . [to believe that disarmament] can 
be realized while imperialism still exists.’’!2 
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Karl Marx's vision of a classless commu- 
nist society stems from a long tradition in 
Western philosophy. This is the notion that 
man is perfectible—that, when a perfect envi- 
ronment is created for him, man will lose his 
greed, selfishness, and other antisocial vices. 

A quite different Western philosophical 
tradition led to the experiment in political 
democracy which the American republic rep- 
resents. The American political system stems 
from the conviction that man is not perfect- 
ible — and, above all, that no one man, one 
group or one party is wise enough to decide 
what all others shall do. 

Men and nations, in the Western demo- 
cratic tradition, are expected to pursue their 
own special interests. They are expected to 
differ, to compete, and to pursue power and 
advantage as they always have. 

The purpose of a democratic government 
is not to suppress these rival interests within 
a nation, but to contain them and help them 
compete constructively; not to enforce con- 
formity, but to encourage diversity. The ideal 
is a pluralistic society in which the individual 
enjoys maximum freedom, as long as he does 
not encroach on the freedom of others. 

Under the American Constitution, an in- 
dependent judiciary safeguards individual 
rights, liberties, and property. And various 
checks and balances in our government help 
protect minority and regional interests from 
tyranny of the majority. Yet, political chan- 
nels exist so the overriding interests of so- 
ciety as a whole can be resolved, by consent 
of the majority. 

These same principles carry over, to some 
degree, into U. S. international relations. 

America’s earliest wish was to be ‘‘left 
alone” to build our own kind of society on the 
North American continent. This wish was ex- 
pressed in three pillars of national policy: 
(1) nonentanglement with European alliances, 
rivalries, and wars; (2) the Monroe Doctrine, 
which closed the Americas to further coloni- 
zation by European powers; and (3) manifest 
destiny, which opened the West and eventu- 


community of nations 


ally expanded our borders to the Pacific. 

But our foreign policy was, from the begin- 
ning, far more complex than this. Young 
America had ties with Europe that could not 
be ignored. Overwhelmingly an agricultural 
country, the U. S. exchanged its foods, fibers, 
tobacco, and rum for European textiles, ma- 
chinery, and other manufactured goods. Also, 
European investment laid the foundations 
for our industry and railroads. So, freedom of 
the seas and free access to world trade and 
capital were fundamental U. S. foreign poli- 
cies. The War of 1812 with England was 
waged on these grounds. 

Young America also felt close cultural ties 
with Europe. It stood for an ‘‘open’’ inter- 
national community in which people and 
ideas could travel freely in the world. It re- 
spected the sanctity of treaties, and favored 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

And, most revolutionary of all, the new 
U. S. stood for the principle that all the 
world’s people have the right to determine 
their own form of government, to change their 
government if it does not suit them, and to 
govern themselves in freedom. 

In only one important respect have these 
principles changed in the last 170 years. Fol- 
lowing two world wars in this century, and the 
onset of the current cold war, the U. S. finally 
traded in ‘‘nonentanglement”’ for ‘‘collective 
security.’ In the age of long-range bombers, 
submarines, rockets, and nuclear weapons, 
our leadership is convinced that America 
can no longer ‘‘go it alone.'’ Survival of the 
American way of life depends in great part 
on a system of alliances powerful enough to 
discourage aggression. 

In all other respects our 170-year old prin- 
ciples have remained constant, or have taken 
on larger meanings. 

The Monroe Doctrine has graduated from 
a unilateral U. S. policy to a hemisphere-wide 
policy, supported until recently by all Ameri- 
can republics. (Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public now challenge the new interpretation.) 

Freedom of the seas, free access to the 
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world’s goods and capital, an open interna- 
tional community, a basic system of inter- 
national law, and the commitment to peaceful 
relations among nations, are all fundamental 
to contemporary U. S. foreign policy. These 
commitments have, in fact, matured into in- 
ternational institutions such as the UN and 
its specialized agencies, into international 
economic arrangements such as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), into 
regional organizations such as the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 

The U. S. also carries these principles into 
cold war negotiations. The Antarctica Treaty 
(the U.S.S.R. also signed) permanently de- 
militarizes that continent, and creates a legal 
base for peaceful relations among nations. 

Similarly, our test ban and disarmament 
negotiations with the Soviet Union represent 
a U. S. effort, not merely to arrest the arms 
race, but also to create new international in- 
stitutions — such as a UN or other arms con- 
trol system — which will insure that no nation 
or bloc is able to prepare secretly for war. 

Finally, our 170-year old conviction that all 
peoples have the right to self-determination 
now finds expression in our support (through 
the UN) of freedom for the emerging new 
nations of the world, and our continued in- 
sistence on free elections in Eastern Europe, 
Eastern Germany, the captive Baltic nations, 
and recently the Dominican Republic. 

In our relations with the underdeveloped 
world we carry this conviction further. We 
are investing in the military security and eco- 
nomic and political development of many of 





these nations — because we believe in their 
right to freedom, but also because we need 
a world community that is predominantly free 
if our own freedom is to be secure. 

This is the international expression of the 
political principles implicit in our own Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

How far and how vigorously we pursue 
these principles in the future is part of the 
current foreign policy debate. Many of our 
political leaders are convinced that our sur- 
vival depends on the speed and vigor with 
which we transform NATO and other inter- 
national arrangements into closer ‘‘confed- 
erations’ of like-minded democracies. Many 
want the U. S. to repeal the ‘‘Connally reser- 
vation’’ which leaves it up to this country to 
decide what cases ‘‘essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the U. S."’ should go 
to the World Court. Many call for a massive 
increase in foreign aid to promote growth 
and stability in the developing world. 

Others are opposed to any international 
commitment which reduces U. S. sovereignty 
in any degree, or invests U. S. tax dollars in 
any nation which is not militarily committed 
to our cause. 

But there is remarkably widespread agree- 
ment among American leaders that a strong, 
growing, and cooperating community of free 
nations is the only future climate in which 
(a) our own freedom can survive and flourish, 
and (b) Soviet bloc aims can be blunted or 
thwarted. Only these conditions, most experts 
are convinced, will force the Soviet bloc to 
give up its aggressive strategies to commu- 
nize the world. 
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What strategy should the 
U. S. follow now? You have 
examined the current cold 
war crisis—the breakdown 
in negotiations, the step- 
up in tensions and threats 
of force, and the uncer- 
tainties that divide the 
West. You have examined 
Soviet bloc capabilities for 
carrying out its threats, 
and Soviet aims in theory 
and in practice. You have 
also analyzed traditional 
U. S. goals. Now, what 
basic U. S. strategy do you 
favor? What assumptions, 
expectations, and policies 
are most realistic? What 
course will insure the sur- 
vival of our free way of life? 
Here, in streamlined form, 
is an abstract of several 
widely discussed strate- 
gies. In the first column 
are conflicting basic as- 
sumptions. From these 
flow various short-run and 
long-run policy lines, many 
of them contradictory. Dis- 
cuss the alternatives. 
Make up your own mind. 
Circle the numbers by 
those paragraphs which 
best reflect your views. 


Note: Each of the three 
grey bands includes poli- 
cies which tend to be com- 
patible. 
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1 

Whatever Soviet bloc aims may be, the over- 
riding threat is nuclear war. The arms race 
is in itself a cause of tension. It also threatens 
annihilation of both sides. We need arms 
control above all. Political settlement will be 
easier thereafter. 


a 

The Soviet Union, whether we like it or not, 
is a member of the world community. We 
are already coexisting with the U.S.S.R., and 
without war. We now need to find out how 
this hostile coexistence can ‘‘graduate up” 
to genuine cooperation. 


3 

The communist bloc is not the source of all 
our problems, though it succeeds in exploit- 
ing our difficulties in the Middle East, Africa, 
Cuba, and elsewhere. We need a constructive 
global policy, not merely a defensive or offen- 
sive cold war policy. 


zs 

The real contest with the Soviet Union is in 
the underdeveloped areas, where we are com- 
peting to prove which system is superior. We 
need an economic growth program for those 
areas, to eliminate poverty and other condi- 
tions on which communism feeds. 


5 

The aggressive Soviet bloc threatens our na- 
tional existence. Its aim is to destroy us and, 
in its growing relative power, it is increasingly 
capable of doing so. We need power and 
policies to stay ahead, and to prevent at all 
costs a communist victory. 
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We must be willing to take reasonable risks 
to get an early arms control agreement, and 
a ban on nuclear tests. 


7 

We must pursue agreements, however limited, 
in any areas where agreement is possible. 
Only thus can we lay the foundations for 
mutual trust and cooperation. 


8 

It is unrealistic and historically unsound to 
pose ‘‘victory” and “‘defeat’’ as the only cold 
war alternatives. Mutual accommodation is 
the only alternative to disaster. 


9 

We may hope, in the long run, that the Soviet 
bloc will mature and mellow — both internally 
and in foreign policy. Our attitudes and poli- 
cies should encourage this. 


10 

We must work now to help build solid founda- 
tions for freedom in the underdeveloped and 
emerging areas. 


Ni 

As long as Soviet bloc foreign policy con- 
tinues to enjoy successes, we can expect no 
modification in communist aims. These aims 
will change only if we prevent further suc- 
cessful expansion of communism. 


12 
Our job is not to end the cold war, but to 
be willing and able to win it. 
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13 
It is essential to “* 
avoid accidental disz 
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Instead of competi 
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the giving of foreign 
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We should greatly 
persons with the Sov: 
to understand us bet 
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Our economic aid s 
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We should give great 
assistance to any na 
resist communist a 
use the aid wisely. | 
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We must have the 
ic and military po 
that the Soviet bloc 
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We cannot “relax 
thing away. Tens 
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Prime Minister Nehru, India & Marshal Tito, Yugoslavia 


We must discourage communist expansion, 
but not at the risk of nuclear war. 


21 

Since the satellite and captive nations are a 
“‘neuralgic’’ subject to the U.S.S.R., we must 
accept the status quo, and do nothing to sug- 
gest ‘‘liberation”’ of East Europe. 


22 

Our long-run objective must be to bring the 
Soviet bloc into full partnership in the com- 
munity of nations. 


23 

We must seek a larger political partnership 
with other nations that hold similar political 
ideas, and recognize a mutual interest in our 
common survival. 


24 

We must cooperate with like-minded peoples 
and nations, but without any impairment of 
our national sovereignty. 


25 

While we cannot “roll back’’ the iron curtain 
at this point, we must continue to insist, as a 
matter of principle, on free elections in cap- 
tive and satellite areas. 


26 
We must be willing (even if reluctant) to use 
force in defense of freedom anywhere. 


27 

Our long-run objective is freedom and self- 
determination everywhere in the world, in- 
cluding behind the iron curtain. 


President Touré, Guinea 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 
The Conscience of a Conservative by Barry Goldwater. Hillman, 
New York. 1960. 127 pp. $.50. See especially Ch. 10, “The 
Soviet Menace,’’ in which Senator Goldwater analyzes the 
Challenge of Soviet global strategy and calls for U.S. to win, 
not end, the cold war. 


Dipiomacy in a Changing World ed. by Stephen D. Kertesz and 
M. A. Fitzsimons. University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 1959. 407 pp. $7.50. Various international law and foreign 
policy experts discuss the place and problems of contempo- 
rary diplomacy. See Section I! on the Soviet challenge and 
Soviet-U.S. patterns of diplomacy. 


The Future as History by Robert L. Heilbroner. Harper, New 
York. 1960. 217 pp. $4.00. A lecturer of the New School for 
Social Research analyzes the combined effects on the West 
of present day technology, military stalemate, revolutionary 
political aspirations, nationalism and collectivism. 


Has Russia Changed? by Thomas P. Whitney. ‘‘Headline Series” 
No. 141, May-June, 1960. Foreign Policy Association—World 
Affairs Center, New York. 95 pp. $.35. A former AP corre- 
spondent in Moscow writes that, although a Communist world 
remains Russia’s goal, relaxations since Stalin’s death might 
permit settlement of some international problems. 


Marxism: The View from America by Clinton Rossiter. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. 1960. 338 pp. $6.75. A study of Marx- 
ism and point-by-point contrast with the American democratic 
tradition by a political scientist at Cornell University. 


Masters of Deceit by J. Edgar Hoover. Henry Holt, New York. 
1958. 374 pp. $5.00. Comprehensiv2 study of communism in 
America, including recommendations for combatting it by the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


The Power of the Democratic Idea. Special Studies Project 
Report VI of Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. Doubleday, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 1960. 75 pp. $.75. Last in the series of studies; 
stresses the importance of achieving full democracy at home 
and greater efforts to insure its growth abroad. 


Soviet Conduct in World Affairs compiled by Alexander Dallin. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1960. 318 pp. $4.50. A 
collection of varied interpretations of Soviet policy. Includes 
contributions by George F. Kennan, Bertram D. Wolfe, Nathan 
Leites, Philip E. Mosely, and others. 


U.S. Foreign Policy: U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. Study pre- 
pared by the Russian Institute, Columbia University, and 
Russian Research Center, Harvard University for the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 1960. 80 pp. (Single copy free from 
the Committee.) Detailed survey of U.S.-Soviet problems and 
an examination of the part which Communist doctrine plays 
in Soviet foreign policy. 


FOOTNOTES 

. “On Peaceful Coexistence,’’ N. S. Khrushchev, in Foreign 
Affairs, New York. Oct. 1959. 2. Works, J. Stalin X, p. 288. 
3. N. S. Khrushchev, speech in Novosibirsk, Oct. 1959. 
4. United States Foreign Policy: U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, 
cited in the reading list, pp. 39-40. 5. “‘An Analysis of 
Russia’s Domestic Dilemmas and Foreign Policy” by Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, in The New Leader, June 27, 1960. 6. For an analy- 
sis of this literature see The Soviet Design for a World State 
by Elliot R. Goodman. Columbia University Press, N. Y. 1960. 
512 pp. 7. Elements, ed. N. |. Bukharin, Moscow, 1923. 8. N. S. 
Khrushchev, in Pravda, Mar. 27, 1959. 9. N. S. Khrushchev, in 
Pravda, Jan. 28, 1959. 10. ‘‘For Close Tie with Life and the 
Mass Approach in Party Propaganda,’’ by V. Moskovsky, Chief 
of Propaganda and Agitation Department of the Russian Bureau 
of the Communist Central Committee, in Kommunist, No. 2 
1960, Moscow. 11. Article in Pravda, official organ of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, June 12, 1960 (translated 
by Tass, Soviet news agency, and reprinted in The New York 
Times, june 13, 1960). 12. Liu Ning-yi, trade union leader, in 
a speech June 14, 1960. 


SOME TECHNICAL TERMS Used in this Fact Sheet 
Totalitarian. A highly centralized government, with all power 
vested in a single party; suppresses all opposition and regu- 
lates all public activity. (Nazi Germany, Communist Russia). 
Alliance System. Treaty arrangements among sovereign na- 
tions, providing for mutual military assistance in the event 
of foreign attack. The U.S. now has 43 such treaties. 
Doctrine. The ‘‘rules’’ or “principles” of a highly organized 
and systematic political dogma such as Marxism-Leninism. 
Also a set of principies announced with authority, as Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Ideology. As used here: a systematic political dogma such 
as Marxism-Leninism or fascism; usually not applied to an 
“open” political philosophy that is diversified and pluralistic, 
such as the philosophy of American political democracy. 
Strategy—Tactics. As | terms, ‘‘strategy’’ means over- 
all war aims and plans; actics,” Short-term battles and 
campaigns. In foreign policy ‘‘strategy”’ is long-run aims and 
plans; ‘‘tactics’’ are short-term maneuvers such as ‘“‘peaceful 
coexistence.”’ 

Bourgeoisie. Originally the middie class (French). As used by 
Communists is synonymous with ‘‘capitalists’’ as opposed to 
“‘proletariat’’ or working class. 

Proletariat. Wage-earning class, especially laborers and fac- 
tory workers. 

Popular Front. Communist term for a political alliance with 
non-Communist parties. A tactic pursued in Europe in the 
1930s, and currently recommended by Moscow. 


Photos by: Associated Press; United Nations; Y. Abramochkin, Consulate General of U.S.S.R., New York 


make your opinion count! 


Included in this Fact Sheet Kit are 8 OPINION 
BALLOTS, one for each Fact Sheet. Each 
ballot contains exactly the same list of strat- 
egies and policy alternatives as the WHAT’S 
YOUR OPINION? section of the correspond- 
ing Fact Sheet. To make your opinions count 
in Washington: 

1. Find the OPINION BALLOT for this Fact 
Sheet. 

2. Check numbers on the OPINION BALLOT 
you have circled on the Fact Sheet. 

3. If you wish, write additional comments, res- 
ervations, or recommendations on the blank 
space of the OPINION BALLOT. 

4. Send completed OPINION BALLOT to your 
local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquarters. It will 
be tabulated, along with others, and results 
will be sent to policy-makers in Washington. 


OR: If you are in a community or state where 
there is no local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquar- 
ters, your discussion group can still make 
your opinions count. Here is how: 

a. Follow steps 1, 2, and 3 as above. 

b. Make out an extra OPINION BALLOT on 
which you record all results of all members 
of your discussion group. (Extra ballots may 
be mimeographed or ordered from nearest 
office of the Foreign Policy Association-World 
Affairs Center.) 

c. Save these extra OPINION BALLOTS until 
your discussion group has completed all 8 
discussion topics. 

d. At end of the series send copies of all 8 
summary ballots to your Senators and/or 
Congressmen, with brief letter describing 
your group’s study and discussion. 
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and 
Western unity 


De Gaulle’s aims in Europe and Africa 
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Challenges to U.S. foreign policy cannot all be 
summed up in the phrase ‘‘cold war.”’ National- 


ism and the growth demands of the underdeveloped world 


present a second set of challenges. Unity and effectiveness of the 


NATO alliance present a third. These three converge in France. 


In 1778 France became the first ally of 
the U. S. — a diplomatic achievement of Ben- 
jamin Franklin before America was really a 
united country. The U. S. has never gone to 
war with France. On the contrary, we have 
twice landed armies in Europe in defense of 
French — and our own — freedom. However, 
in the power realities of the postwar world, it 
is Britain rather than France which has be- 
come the key U. S. ally in the world. 

Today the dynamic French nation seeks a 
stronger, ‘‘great power’’ voice in the councils 
of the Atlantic alliance, and in the affairs of 
Europe and the world. This aspiration, and 
the policies of the French President, Charles 
de Gaulle, present the U. S. with some of the 
most complex challenges in the whole spec- 
trum of U. S. foreign policy. 


Germany. As one of the four occupying powers 
in postwar Germany, and as one of the three 
Allied powers still in West Berlin, France 
helped build a free West Germany, and now 
helps shape Allied policies on German re- 
unification and the current cold war crisis 
over Berlin. Yet, on these issues, French 
attitudes frequently differ from those of the 
U.S. and, particularly, Britain. In the build-up 
to the current crisis, de Gaulle as well as 
West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
are generally credited with forcing a firmer 


unity or conflict? 


Allied stand on the future of West Berlin. At 
the same time, de Gaulle has kept his own 
communications open to Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, and has raised some fears 
that France may try to build a European “‘third 
force’’ to mediate between the U. S.-British 
alliance and the Soviet bloc. 


NATO. A key member of NATO, France is 
committed to a major share of the burden of 
the common defense of Western Europe 
against possible Soviet aggression. Yet the 
major part of the French army is tied down 
in Algeria, suppressing a 7-year old rebellion, 
instead of on the front lines of the cold 
war. At the same time, Paris is demanding a 
greater voice in the shaping of NATO policies 
— a voice equal to that of Britain and the 
U. S. One aspect of this dispute (French de- 


French atomic scientist 















HOW TO USE THIS FACT SHEET: The first 5 sections of this Fact 
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yf this Fact Sheet contain background data and analysis which 
of the problem. The last part of the sheet lists questions and 
ysed. The Opinion Ballot is for recording individual conclusions 


mands that the U. S. Congress allow Paris 
some voice in the use of U. S. atomic weapons 
stored on French territory) led to the with- 
drawal, in 1959, of nuclear-armed units of 
the U. S. Air Force from French to other Eu- 
ropean bases. 


Atomic policy. One expression of France's bid 
for ‘‘great power’ status is the determination 
to develop its own nuclear arsenal, and build 
a ‘‘nuclear deterrent’’ force that is independ- 
ent of U. S. and British nuclear might. French 
A-bomb tests in the Sahara, however, have 
outraged neutralist opinion in Africa and Asia. 
They may, in the end, complicate U. S.-British 
negotiations with the Soviet Union on a test 
ban treaty, and affect Allied relations with 
the whole Afro-Asian bloc. 


Europe. France is a key member of the West- 
ern European ‘‘Six’’ — the nations making up 
the Common Market, Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, and other agencies for economic in- 
tegration and political cooperation among the 
major industrialized democracies on the con- 
tinent. At the same time, France has been at 
loggerheads with the ‘‘Seven’’ — Britain and 
other Western European nations which are the 
chief trading partners of the ‘‘Six.’’ Britain 
has held back from joining the ‘‘Six’’ to pro- 
tect its own agriculture and the trade relations 
of the (British) Commonwealth of Nations. 
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The trade split has also created a potentially 
dangerous economic and diplomatic rivairy 
within the Atlantic community of nations. And 
it has forced the U. S. into a delicate diplo- 
matic situation in relation to its chief allies. 


Democracy and colonialism. At the moment in 
history when the world balance of power may 
depend on whether the emerging, new, anti- 
colonial nations of Africa and Asia turn to 
Moscow and Peking or to the West for moral, 
economic, and political leadership, France is 
locked in an Algerian war which much of the 
world considers a ‘“‘colonial’’ conflict. The 
U. S., especially, faces grave Afro-Asian criti- 
cism for a U. S.-French alliance which, they 
say, ‘‘compromises’’ our traditional anti- 
colonialism. 

This complex set of challenges strikes at 
the heart of U.S. foreign policy, experts 
agree. France has the power to strengthen 
or seriously impair the unity of the Atlantic 
alliance, to reinforce or weaken the demo- 
cratic case against communism, to promote 
cooperation or chaos in much of what was 
once ‘‘French Africa.’’ And, of great impor- 
tance in the long run, France has the power 
to demonstrate whether a free community of 
sovereign nations (such as the Atlantic part- 
nership) will ‘‘work.”’ Is this kind of partner- 
ship a realistic model for a peaceful world 
community of the future? 
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Gen. Charles de Gaulle has twice come to 
power in France in the midst of conflict, politi- 
cal chaos, and national humiliation. As leader- 
in-exile of the wartime Free French forces, 
de Gaulle returned with the victorious Allies 
to liberate France not only from German occu- 
pation, but also from the collaborationist poli- 
ticians of the Vichy government.* He headed 
the postwar provisional government, and 
would have liked France to adopt a constitu- 
tional system designed to stabilize tradition- 
ally chaotic French politics, and let France 
once again play a major role in European and 
world affairs. When his plan was doomed, he 
resigned (January 1946). 

Twelve years later, in June 1958, de Gaulle 
again came to power, in the midst of a politi- 
cal and constitutional crisis at home, and the 
near-mutiny of a frustrated army in Algeria. 
With the collapse of the Fourth Republic, he 
founded the Fifth — giving it a constitution 
based on a strong executive branch, and a 
legislative reform that minimizes the power of 
the fractional minority parties which, for so 
long, bedeviled French politics. 

De Gaulle’s program in 1961, as in 1945, 
is simply that ‘‘France cannot be France with- 
out greatness.”’ 

In less than three years his government 
has helped build soundness into the inflated 
French economy, through currency reform, 
lowering of import controls, export promo- 
tion, and European economic cooperation. It 
has promoted exploitation of the oil wealth 


*See list of technical terms on the reverse of this Fact Sheet. 
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of the Algerian Sahara, helped modernize 
French agriculture, and carried out important 
social reforms in France and Algeria. 

Under de Gaulle’s leadership, France has 
also become the world's fourth nuclear power 
and has expressed its views with new vigor in 
Allied strategy councils. 

At the same time, France has liquidated al- 
most its entire colonial empire, transforming 
much of it into a ‘‘Community’”’ that resem- 
bles the voluntary association of sovereign 
nations in the Commonwealth of Nations. 

Yet de Gaulle has been unable to find an 
acceptable solution to the bitter, 7-year old 
Algerian rebellion, although he has step-by- 
step pointed the way to an ‘‘honorable peace” 
and, ultimately, self-determination for the 
Algerian peoples — solutions unthinkable to 
either the French or Algerians two years ago. 

And de Gaulle has as yet been unable to 
reassure some of his own people, or his prin- 
cipal allies, that his road to France’s ‘‘great- 
ness’ is compatible with democracy or the 
global interests of the democratic Allies. 

Throughout the balance of this Fact Sheet 
you will have an opportunity to examine politi- 
cal forces at work and in competition within 
the French republic, the background and 
issues in the crucial Algerian conflict, and 
France’s changing role in Africa, in Europe, in 
the Atlantic alliance, and in the world com- 
munity of democratic nations. Only against 
this broad background can the U. S. develop 
sound policies toward its oldest ally. 
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The French Revolution began in 1789 (co- 
incidentally, the same year the U. S. ratified 
its Constitution). Since that struggle France 
has three times been a constitutional mon- 
archy, twice an empire, once a semi-dictator- 
ship, and four times a republic. The French 
constitution has been changed on an average 
of once every 12 years since 1789, and 
French governments have succeeded one an- 
other with bewildering frequency. 

Under the Third Republic, 1875-1940, 
there were 93 governments; under the Fourth, 
1944-58, there were 26. 

The most recent constitutional upheaval, 
which brought de Gaulle to power for the sec- 
ond time, took place in 1958. A complex train 
of events led to the crisis. In brief, the chief 
participants in the crisis were these: on one 
side were the right wing European Algerians 
who feared any French move to compromise 
with the Algerian rebels; a clique of French 
army officers in Algeria who sympathized 
with this view and who, having lost the Indo- 
china War in 1954, were determined to win 
in Algeria; plus right wing politicians in Paris 
of similar views; on the other side was a 
paralyzed French government which was in- 
capable of dealing with the threatened army 
mutiny, or moving toward either a liberal or 
an extremist solution for Algeria. 

Into this impasse came Gen. de Gaulle, at 
the invitation of the powerless French Presi- 
dent and principal parliamentary leaders of 
most parties. De Gaulle was given sweeping 
emergency powers to dissolve the legislature, 
take personal leadership in the immediate 
crisis, and draft constitutional reforms to deal 
with the long-term problem of making French 
democracy work. 

The lineup of opposing forces in the 1958 
crisis was, experts say, the classic stalemate 
in French politics. With minor variations (be- 
cause of the peculiarities of the Algerian prob- 
lem) the two poles in the stalemate were the 
rightist at one pole, and the leftists at the 
other. The ‘‘perpetual instability’’ of French 
politics, according to experts, was due to 
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constant vacillation between these poles. 

In traditional French politics, stalemate 
could lead to paralysis in government, and 
recurring constitutional crises, for two basic 
reasons: (1) the multiple and deep divisions 
in French party politics, which allowed no one 
party or coalition of parties a long-time work- 
ing majority, and (2) the constitutional tradi- 
tion which lodged decisive governmental 
power in the deeply divided lower house of 
parliament, the National Assembly. 

The contrast with the U. S. system is obvi- 
ous. In the U. S. the two major parties differ 
very little on major national and international 
aims — there is fundamental consensus on 
these aims. Yet the parties do differ on issues, 
and each represents, within itself, a wide 
variety of conflicting views. 

In France hundreds of conflicting regional, 
economic, and other interests are represented 
by five or six major and twice as many minor 
political parties. 

Furthermore, the postwar French electoral 
system, based on proportional representation, 
insured that most of these parties won seats 
in the National Assembly. Thus the National 
Assembly could — and did — topple cabinets 
and prime ministers who faiied, on any single 
issue, to please a majority coalition. The pre- 
war system also gave important power to the 
Communist party which since the war has 
usually polled more votes than any other party 
— 28.2% of total vote in 1946; 18.9%, sec- 
ond highest, in 1958. 

The constitution of de Gaulle’s Fifth Re- 
public attempts to deal with these various 
weaknesses, as they are called, in French 
constitutional processes. The deep political 
divisions remain, but are diluted at the na- 
tional level. (With electoral reforms, Com- 
munist seats in parliament, for example, have 
been drastically reduced.) To gain a seat in 
the present Assembly a party must win a 
majority in any district (or a second ballot 
plurality). And the power to govern has been 
transferred from Assembly to President. But, 
is the cure worse than the disease? 
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DEMOCRACY AND REALITY 


Fundamentally, the French and American 
republican traditions are similar — that the 
rights and freedom of the individual citizen 
are paramount. It is the principal function of 
government, in both republics, to guarantee 
and preserve these individual human rights 
and freedom. 

The question on which Frenchmen have 
apparently been unable to agree for 170 years 
is, What republican system will do this job 
best? How can the French people enjoy free- 
dom, justice, and civil order without giving up 
their traditional diversities, and without para- 
lyzing their national government on issues of 
grave importance? 

The Gaullist constitution is criticized be- 
cause it has taken too much power away from 
the people’s elected representatives, and 
lodges too much power with a President who 
is not directly answerable to parliament. The 
chief objection is not that de Gaulle is a dic- 
tator (although he has been called a ‘‘liberal 
monarch’’), but that a dictator might easily 
follow de Gaulle. 

All sides in the controversy admit that 
de Gaulle is unique — that only he could have 
united France at the time of the 1958 crisis. 
Moreover, de Gaulle has managed to build a 
remarkably broad base of popular and politi- 
cal support for his program and policies. This 
is all the more remarkable because the Gaull- 
ist program — domestic and foreign — repre- 
sents a clear evolution (and in some cases 
revolution) of pre-de Gaulle French policy. In 
the French Community and in Algeria (as you 
will see in the next section of this Fact Sheet), 
de Gaulle has followed courses that would 
have toppled any previous government, and 
did topple several. 

The lurking fear is that de Gaulle’s suc- 
cesses are the result of (a) a profound but 
temporary frustration, among French voters, 
with years of governmental immobility, 
and (b) the heroic personal stature of Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. At the end of his 7-year term 
will France be able to maintain some unity, 
some consensus, on fundamentals? Or will 
France erupt again into the multiparty bicker- 
ing and disunity that makes effective govern- 
ment impossible? Or will it, in a last agony of 
republicanism, and perhaps civil war, turn 
to a dictatorship of either the right (military) 
or left (communism)? 

One group of scholars, including the dis- 


tinguished French writer Raymond Aron, 
offers a cautiously optimistic answer. 

According to this view, there have long 
been under way in France some fundamental 
changes in economic, social, and political out- 
look — changes which suggest that France is 
discovering new national directions, purpose, 
and vitality. If this is so, then France’s appar- 
ent unity under de Gaulle is not a temporary 
phenomenon; it is deep-seated and genuine. 

The economic outlook is undoubtedly 
bright, and its origins are pre-de Gaulle. 
Shortly after the war there was clear evidence 
of economic growth consciousness. A half 
century of relative economic stagnation and 
two world wars gave way to rapid expansion 
on all fronts. Even the birth rate rose sharply, 
leading now to a rapidly expanding labor 
force. A long protected and unprogressive 
agriculture began a vast modernization pro- 
gram which raised productivity and is freeing 
many more workers for industry. Between 
1949 and 1957 total production of goods and 
services (GNP) climbed 46%. 

True, until 1958 this economic expansion 
was at the expense of inflation and mounting 
foreign trade deficits. But, under Gaullist 
economic reforms, inflation has been checked, 
trade has been brought into balance, and 
“‘scared’’ capital is returning to invest in 
further economic growth. 

There may be, according to this view, a 
comparable evolution in basic political atti- 
tudes. The evolution of the French Commu- 
nity (which you will examine next) may be one 
example — even though the Algerian ques- 
tion, in spite of basic policy shifts, remains 
deadlocked. And France’s newfound and 
stronger voice in European, Allied, and world 
affairs may be another. Or these hopes may 
be temporary self-delusions which will foun- 
der with de Gaulle’s eclipse or failure in his 
pursuit of French great power ‘‘grandeur.”’ 

The test, all agree, is yet to come. But we 
may be able to anticipate the test by consider- 
ing these questions: 

Are France’s ambitions realistic? Is the 
course de Gaulle has set for France, in Euro- 
pean and world affairs, a sound one? And 
can France find, in these goals, a unity of 
purpose that will permanently revitalize its 
democracy at home, and make republicanism 
work? Can France's new policies succeed with 
the new community in Africa? In Algeria? 
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Until World War II the French Empire was 
second only to the British in world-wide 
scope. Shortly before the end of the war and 
the great nationalist upheavals throughout 
the colonial world, France lost first its foot- 
hold in the Middle East (Syria and Lebanon). 
In 1954, after a disastrous war and defeat, 
France gave up Indochina to independent gov- 
ernments in Laos, Cambodia, and South Viet- 
nam, and to a Communist satellite govern- 
ment in North Vietnam. Then, in 1956 Mor- 
occo, and Tunisia (both ‘‘protectorates’’) won 
complete independence. 

The Algerian rebellion broke out in 1954 
and is still under way, at great annual cost 
in lives and treasure to both sides. 

The major transformation in France's over- 
seas empire, however, has taken place peace- 
fully, elsewhere in Africa, in the two and a half 
years since de Gaulle came to power. 

The process began in 1946, under the 
Fourth Republic, which granted French citi- 
zenship to all colonial peoples, and trans- 
formed the ‘‘Empire”’ into a ‘‘French Union."’ 
Yet it was not until 1958, under the de Gaulle 
constitution, that all possessions were given 
the right to vote for integration with France, 
autonomy within the ‘‘French Community,” or 
full independence. Only Guinea chose the 
latter. And, more recently, France has recog- 
nized the right to full independence and part- 
nership in the French Community. 

By the end of 1960, 12 autonomous na- 
tions had chosen this newest alternative—full 
independence within the Community. (Mali, 
former Soudan, wavered after a split with 
Senegal in a short-lived Mali federation.) 

France's traditional attitude toward its em- 
pire will have an important bearing, experts 
believe, on the future success of the Com- 
munity. The French philosophy of empire is 
perhaps unique in modern times — it has 
been a ‘‘civilizing’’ mission more than a 
search for economic gain, ‘‘a luxury, a ques- 
tion of prestige, of international rank, of 
cultural glory, far more than something neces- 
sary or useful.’’2 





France in Africa 


Thus ‘“‘assimilation’’ of colonial peoples 
into French culture has been a basic policy. 
Through the army, civil service, and the pro- 
fessions, the colonial elite received a ground- 
ing in French culture, training in modern arts 
and techniques, French citizenship, and even 
participation in French government, including 
cabinet ministries. 

This is in sharp contrast to Belgium's co- 
lonial policy, which left the newly independent 
Congo, in mid-1960, with no qualified admin- 
istrators, no elite educated in modern West- 
ern ways, and only about 20 college graduates 
among 14,000,000 people. 

The independent African nations in the 
Community have all made a peaceful (if some- 
times uncertain) transition to independence. 
The question now is whether the history of 
partnership with France will pay off in the 
long run —in spite of other pressures in Africa 
and world politics. Can France build a gen- 
uine community among sovereign equals? It 
is a major test, experts agree, in France’s 
search for ‘‘greatness.”’ 


ACID TEST: ALGERIA 


After seven years of relentless war (and 
perhaps 150,000 dead on both sides) the un- 
solved Algerian problem remains one of the 
most poisonous elements in French politics. 
National frustration, and conflicts over Alge- 
rian policy, led to the fall of a number of 
French governments, and finally to the col- 
lapse of the Fourth Republic and return to 
power of General de Gaulle in 1958. 

The global implications of the conflict are 
equally profound. The Algerian war drains off 
the bulk of the French army from its Euro- 
pean commitments to NATO. Failure to re- 
solve the conflict has embittered otherwise 
close French ties with the two nations border- 
ing on Algeria — Morocco and Tunisia. It has 
also alienated public and official opinion in 
much of the Afro-Asian world, and could have 
a disastrous effect on African members of 
the Community, where sympathy for the Alge- 
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rian rebels might give rise to armed aid. 

The issue has been debated annually in 
the UN since 1955, culminating in the sharp- 
est condemnation yet of French policy in 
the autumn 1960 session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Prolongation of the conflict creates diffi- 
cult problems for U. S. diplomacy. Our origi- 
nal position was to support France’s claim 
that Algeria is an “internal” affair (the coastal 
departments of Algeria are technically a part 
of Metropolitan France). More recently we 
have abstained from UN votes on the ques- 
tion, while continuing to praise French efforts 
to find a ‘‘liberal solution’’ to the problem. 
Meanwhile the U. S. finds it increasingly dif- 
ficult to justify its hands-off stand to a grow- 
ing body of anti-French world opinion. 

A further complication followed the break- 
down last summer of talks between Paris and 
rebel representatives. Red China openly ex- 
pressed ‘‘interest’’ in Algeria, and held secret 
talks with rebel leaders. Algeria is, of course, 
a ready-made opportunity for communism to 
exploit a festering weakness in the demo- 
cratic world. But should Red China send 
“‘volunteers”’ to fight in Algeria, the implica- 
tions would be serious. 

Until late 1960 the Soviet Union had re- 
frained from exploiting the Algerian problem 
— possibly because Moscow found its cordial 
relations with Paris a useful lever for manipu- 
lating inter-Allied relations. The presence of 
communist troops in Algeria, however, might 
force the U. S. and its allies to a showdown 
with the Soviet Union. 

Would the U. S. feel obliged to support 
France militarily, to prevent a Chinese-Alge- 
rian defeat of a NATO partner? And would 
the Soviet Union feel similarly obliged, then, 
to take the other side? 


WHAT ARE THE ISSUES? 


It is an oversimplification, experts agree, 
to say that the Algerian problem is self- 
determination for a ‘‘nation."’ Algeria has no 
national past; it was a polygot collection of 
slave traders, pirate bands, and mountain 
tribes before France replaced Turkey as the 
dominating power (1830). In the eyes of the 
French ‘‘The Algerians became French before 
they became Algerian.” 

The situation is further complicated by the 
long-time presence of over 1,100,000 Euro- 
pean French, alongside the 9,000,000 Mus- 
lims, who are also French citizens. The 10% 
who are European pay 90% of the taxes, 


dominate the economy, and until the electoral 
reforms in 1956 and 1958, also dominated 
the Algerian government. The 90% who are 
Muslims vary greatly in economic status, with 
the vast majority living at an appalling level 
of poverty. Many of the French-educated Mus- 
lims, for cultural as well as economic reasons, 
have remained loyal to France in this conflict. 

The major ‘‘break’’ came on Sept. 16, 
1959 with de Gaulle’s offer of self-determina- 
tion after a rebel agreement to lay down arms 
and accept a 4-year period of preparation for 
plebiscite. During the transition France would 
invest about $1 billion a year (half public, 
half private, for five years) in major economic 
and social reforms for the Muslim population. 

Under self-determination the alternatives 
would be full integration with France, home 
rule in close association with France, or inde- 
pendence. But, in the event of independence, 
de Gaulle has hinted, France would ‘‘regroup”’ 
the population in order to preserve French 
administration for those (Muslim and Euro- 
pean) who choose it. France would also retain 
control over the unpopulated Algerian Sahara, 
with its newly tapped oil. 

The issue may now be one of timing. Start- 
ing from this base, can France and the Alge- 
rian rebels find a formula for peace before 
the Algerian problem poisons France, the 
Community, and Western solidarity? 


African leaders attend ceremonies, Ivory Coast 
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Following World War Il, liberated France 
under Provisional President de Gaulle at- 
tempted to pick up the prewar threads of its 
European policy — security against Germany, 
alliances with both Britain and Russia, ties 
with Central and Eastern Europe. It was an all- 
Europe policy, with France in the role of con- 
tinental balance, mediator, and ‘‘great power.” 

The pattern foundered, however, on the 
realities of the cold war, which forced France 
to choose between East and West. 

In spite of Foreign Minister Georges Bi- 
dault’s efforts to bring Russia and the satel- 
lites into the Marshall Plan (which the U. S. 
originally offered for all-European recovery), 
the Soviet bloc rejected the plan as a form of 
U. S. “imperialism.” 

Simultaneously the Allied-Soviet deadlock 
over occupied Germany was clearly emerging, 
the Soviet Union was continuing its com- 
munization of Eastern Europe, and other 
battle lines of cold war were being drawn in 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, and China. 

By culture, tradition, and spiritual and po- 
litical values, France naturally chose the 
West. In addition, the war-ravaged and plun- 
dered French economy desperately needed 
European economic cooperation, regional 
planning for economic recovery, and outside 
assistance for recovery, all of which the Mar- 
shall Plan offered. 

Implicit in the shift were two other signifi- 
cant changes in traditional French policy — 


























France in Europe 


cooperation with West Germany and partici- 
pation in the movement for a united Europe. 
Both principles were implied in the U. S. offer 
of Marshall Plan aid. In addition, both prin- 
ciples served basic French goals. Security 
against Germany could be obtained by inte- 
grating West Germany into the Western Euro- 
pean economy and alliance system. France’s 
European prestige could be served if Paris 
took leadership in the building of a united, 
and economically and politically powerful 
Western Europe to serve as a ‘“‘third force’ 
in world power politics. 

These principles, experts agree, lay behind 
French European policy between de Gaulle 
(1946) and de Gaulle (1958) — even though 
this was not a period of real initiative, except 
in sponsoring the Coal and Steel Community, 
in French foreign policy. These principles now 
underlie the European policy of the Fifth Re- 
public, but with certain modifications by Gen. 
de Gaulle. 

The concept of the French Community, for 
example, is a departure from earlier concepts 
of a “Eurafrica,”’ in which the six Common 
Market nations would share responsibility and 
common policy for the development of African 
territories. There is also some evidence that 
de Gaulle would prefer ‘‘federation’’ to ‘‘uni- 
fication’’ of Western Europe — with a sover- 
eign France retaining a kingpin position. Even 
so he has recently called for further steps 
toward political integration. 
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PROBLEM NO. I: SIXES AND SEVENS 


Western Europe consists of 15 continental 
nations, plus Britain, the Irish Republic, and 
Iceland. The 15 continental nations alone rep- 
resent a market of over 200,000,000 people, 
who produce nearly 30% of all the world’s 
goods and services. 

As an integrated, cooperating community 
or federation, these nations are a potential 
rival, in power, to the two ‘‘superpowers,”’ 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union. 

The U.S. Marshall Plan of 1947 offered 
some substance to the idea of unity by com- 
mitting U.S. aid to a coordinated effort at 
reconstruction of war-damaged Europe’s 
economy. Regional Western European plan- 
ning led, in 1952, to the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, a supranational agency to pool the 
development of these basic heavy industries 
in France, West Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. In 1957 
the Treaty of Rome established the European 
Economic Community (EEC) among these 
same nations, sometimes called the ‘‘Six.”’ 
Other steps followed. 

By this series of agreements, the ‘‘Six’’ of 
the EEC commit themselves to creating a vast 
free trade area within which all internal cus- 
toms barriers will ultimately be eliminated, 
and common tariffs will be established 
against the outside world. The U. S. has con- 
sistently supported these moves, but with 
reservations. It has been U. S. policy to en- 
courage integration that will strengthen West 
Europe’s economy, but not weaken or divide 
the free world economy through protection- 
ism and high tariffs. 

Europe, however, has divided itself. Orig- 
inally it was hoped that Britain and other 
Western European nations might join the 
Six’ in a wider free trade area. And that 






























economic integration would lead, finally, to 
greater political integration. 

Britain's principal economic ties, however, 
are with the Commonwealth and the U. S. 
London demanded special concessions which 
would allow Britain to enjoy the benefits of 
the Common Market, without jeopardizing 
Commonwealth trade or subsidized British 
agriculture. France, with grave economic 
problems of its own, resisted. 

The alternative was the European Free 
Trade Association, established in 1959 by 
Britain, Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, and Switzerland — otherwise known 
as the ‘‘Seven.’’ EFTA is a looser plan than 
EEC — it calls for abolition of tariffs and 
quotas among member nations, but allows 
for separate national tariffs to the ‘‘outside.”’ 
Special arrangements are also made for 
agriculture and fish, the special concerns of 
Britain and Scandinavian countries. 

Negotiations are still under way, and there 
is hope in some quarters that the difference 
between the ‘‘Six’’ and the ‘‘Seven’’ will be 
resolved. The U. S. has taken some leader- 
ship in this area, proposing an even wider 
framework of economic cooperation — involv- 
ing the U. S. and Canada as well as the ‘‘Six”’ 
and ‘‘Seven."’ 

The issues, experts agree, are basic for 
the Atlantic community. The nations involved 
are, for the most part, each others’ best cus- 
tomers. Any steps to liberalize — and there- 
fore expand — mutual trade are bound to con- 
tribute to mutual economic growth. 

But, as always, price tags are involved. 
Any real community (economic or political) 
calls for some transfer of sovereignty. On this 
neither France nor Britain — nor the U. S. — 
appears ready to agree. 
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PROBLEM NO. 2: ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


France, for reasons of history and present 
power, is a vital force in Western European 
economic integration. For the same reasons 
it has a profound influence on the nature and 
operations of the Atlantic alliance, of which 
it was a founding member. 

In the view of some, France's great power 
aspirations have seriously disrupted the unity 
and effectiveness of the alliance. A contrary 
view holds that de Gaulle, alone among Allied 
leaders, has looked beyond the sterile politi- 
cal and military strategies of current Allied 
policy, and is displaying unique initiative in 
the present cold war deadlock. 

What are the facts behind these contra- 
dictory views? 

France’s geography alone would make it an 
irreplaceable element in the defense of West- 
ern Europe and the Atlantic basin. In military 
power as well it is of prime importance — first 
in Western Europe, even though the bulk of 
its army is engaged in Algeria. In economic 
power it is second (on the continent) only to 
West Germany. It is also, through the Com- 
munity and Algeria, an African power — com- 
parable only to Britain in this respect. And, 
since 1960, it is the fourth member of the 
exclusive ‘‘nuclear club.”’ 

De Gaulle has made it clear that he con- 
siders an integrated, underarmed, U. S.-dom- 
inated NATO an ineffective deterrent to war. 
He also believes France must maintain its 
freedom of sea and air transit to Africa. Thus, 
since 1959 he has taken these steps to regain 
French control over its own defenses: 

He has canceled France’s commitment to 
place a section of the French Mediterranean 
fleet at NATO disposal in case of war. For 
nearly two years he refused to place units of 
the French continental air force under inte- 


grated U. S. command in NATO. Those in 
Germany and on France’s eastern border are 
now integrated. He has refused to permit the 
stockpiling of U. S. nuclear arms on French 
soil, unless U. S. law is modified to give 
France a share in controlling the use of these 
arms. He is determined to develop for France 
its own nuclear striking force. 

Simultaneously de Gaulle reaffirms the im- 
portance of NATO — ‘‘never more necessary 
between the free peoples.’’3 But, to be effec- 
tive, NATO must have a coordinated global 
strategy to deal with a global threat. And 
France must share in top decision-making. 

One interpretation of these steps is that 
de Gaulle’s ambitions for France are far 
greater than France’s power and resources 
to live up to those ambitions, and that he has 
been willing to jeopardize the effectiveness 
of NATO defenses simply to win his point 
that France be accepted as a major power in 
Allied councils. The concept of ‘‘power’’ is, of 
course, fundamental to this interpretation — 
ne nation which does not wield decisive power 
can expect to be treated as a great power. 

Another interpretation of de Gaulle’s strat- 
egy is somewhat more complex. It is based, 
in part, on the assumption that physical 
power alone is not decisive in world politics. 
It is also based on a different assessment of 
present Allied cold war strategy. Here is an ex- 
pression of this position, partly in de Gaulle’s 
own words: 

‘*. . . [The cold war] is the main fact and 
the worst evil of our time. Two camps are 
set up, face to face, under conditions such 
that it depends solely on Moscow or Washing- 
ton whether or not a large part of humanity 
is wiped out in a few hours . . . In the face 
of such a situation France thinks that there 
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is no territorial disagreement or ideological 
dispute that has any importance in com- 
parison with the necessity of exorcising this 
monstrous peril.’’4 

The initiative in this conflict, however, has 
rested with the Soviet Union, whose leaders 
use threats and propaganda to exploit every 
situation to their advantage — who ‘‘make it 
their job to upset others.’’5 

The Western powers would do better ‘‘if 
they had agreed among themselves,”’ par- 
ticularly in crises such as the Congo, where 
the Soviet Union has capitalized on the in- 
experience of local leaders and the lethargy 
of the Allies. The ‘‘world powers of the West”’ 
must ‘‘concert together.”’ 

In effect, however, there is no ‘‘Allied pol- 
icy."’ Disaster ‘‘depends solely on Moscow 
or Washington.” 

Here, according to many observers, is the 
crux of de Gaulle’s policy. Disturbed by the 
ineffectiveness of Allied cold war policies, 
and by the growing boldness of the Soviet 
bloc, he called in 1960 for a ‘‘reform’’ of 
the NATO treaty. 

This is not to suggest that de Gaulle favors 
Allied concessions or compromises with the 
Soviet Union, in order to obtain ‘‘relaxation 
of tensions.'’ On the contrary, he insisted on 
a firm stand during the 1959-60 Berlin crisis, 
and is generally credited with bringing Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and finally Prime Minister 
Macmillan, around to this view. And he has 
repeatedly reaffirmed his faith in strong West- 
ern defenses to balance the threat of Soviet 
aggression, since “only in equilibrium will 
the world find peace.” 





At the same time, de Gaulle has urged 
Allied initiative to lay the groundwork for, 
ultimately, a forced modification of Soviet 
aggressive aims. 

One step in this initiative would be a mora- 
torium on provocative acts such as the Soviet- 
inspired Berlin crisis. Coupled with this would 
be increased trade and cultural exchanges, to 
‘create a more peaceful atmosphere.”’ 

A second step would be some measure of 
controlled disarmament, and a third would 
involve East-West cooperation on world eco- 
nomic or (at least) scientific problems. 

A fourth step would be ‘‘action, progress 
and defense”’ in Western Europe — a build-up 
to insure a power balance for peace. 

And the fifth step would be global strategic 
planning by France, the U. S., and Britain in 
all aspects of political, economic, and military 
policy. The objective is a world community 
committed to peace, and even one Europe, 
“from the Atlantic to the Urals,”’ including 
a free East Europe, and a Russia that has 
finally abandoned the aim of world conquest. 

Meanwhile, France must assert itself in 
political and military matters, since ‘‘France 
cannot leave her own destiny and even her 
own life to the discretion of others.’’ To para- 
phrase: strategy made in Washington and 
London is failing; France does not propose 
to be pushed to disaster. 

This much appears clear: since the summit 
fiasco of 1960, and perhaps before, de Gaulle 
has achieved one basic goal — France has 
acquired a major voice in Allied councils, and 
is carrying far more weight than its physical 
power would suggest. 
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U.S. POLICY TOWARD FRANCE IN EUROPE 


1 
Total integration of Western Eu- 
rope, leading to a “third force,” 
may not be a desirable goal. It 
could lead to Western nity. 


. long as it is accom- 
plished within framework of 
larger, Atlantic cooperation. 


i 
i 
u 


a 
It might weaken U. S. role in 
defense of Western Europe. 


5 
It might lead to a military “third 


force’’ able and willing to nego- 
tiate independently with the So- 
viet Union. 


8 
Present progress, in spite of ob- 
stacles, is satisfactory. No more 


should be expected of sovereign 
democratic nations. 


q 
U. S. should continue to urge 
more rapid progress, especially 
between “Six” and ‘‘Seven.” 
10 
U. S. should urge speed-up of in- 
tegration on all fronts, economic 
and military, within Europe and 


Atlantic community (including 
U. S. and Canada). 


Ti i 

U. S. should take initiative in 
political integration (or confed- 
eration) of democracies in the 
Atlantic community. 


















WHAT’S YOUR OPIN 


In these two panels — to 1 
and right — are abstracts 
broad areas of U. S. pol 
ward France. At the left o 
panel are conflicting bas 
sumptions, briefly stated. 
these assumptions flow « 
dictory policies. In this 

sarily streamlined presen 
what lines of strategy d 
favor? Discuss the alterr 
and their implications. 
circle the number beside 
paragraphs which most « 
match your views. 





mii.m.t. 26.5 63 
mil.m.t. 211 235 
mil.m.t. 22 57 
bil. kwh 202 243 


Steel production 
Coal production 
Cement production 
Electricity output 


Private consumption* bil. dol. 63 100 
Durable goods expenditures* bil. dol. 5.9-p 8.6 
Passenger cars in use* mil. 6.9 10.2 
Petroleum consumption mil.m.t.  58-p 70-p 


*1958 figures. p—partly estimated 
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12 
} economic U. S., as most powerful nation in 
le of harm- NATO, must control strategy to 
1 U. S. in greatest extent Allies will allow. 
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lopment, in sovereign nations, operating by 
z nations. mutual consent in a community, 
further democratization of pol- 
icy planning is desirable. 
IR OPINION? “4 
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democracies, should be ex- 


panded and strengthened. 
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WHAT’S YOUR OPINION? 


1% 
No change in present NATO 
structure or strategy. 


17 

Any changes in NATO structure 
or strategy should be minor, and 
within present general pattern. 


18 
France should have greater voice 
it demands in NATO councils. 


All member nations in NATO — 


should have greater voice. 
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U.S. POLICY TOWARD FRANCE IN NATO 


NATO partners should consult 
more frequently, and coordinate 
policies more closely. 


NATO structure and strategy 
should be reviewed as suggested 
by de Gaulle. 


25 
Actions by France to date, and 
its proposals, weaken NATO. 
They must be resisted. 


26 
U. S. should apply greater pres- 
sure on France to resolve Alge- 
rian problem, which now divides 
NATO and embarrasses the U. S. 


27 
U. S. should continue to support 
France's search for a liberal so- 
lution to Algerian problem. Any 
other course will divide the alli- 
ance at a critical time. 


28 
France's contributions to the At- 
lantic community will be great- 
est if French national pride and 
aspirations are acknowledged. 


29 
Western Europe’s economic and 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

Algeria: The Realities by Germaine Tillion. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. 1958. 115 pp. $2.50. Analysis of the roots of the 
Algerian problem by a French anthropologist. 


Alliance Policy in the Cold War ed. by Arnold Wolfers. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 1959. 314 pp. $6.00. Essays on 
the relationship of the U. S. to its allies. 


Division in Europe by Miriam Camps. Center of international 
Studies, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1960. 61 pp. 
$.50. A Research Associate of the Princeton University Center 
of International Studies considers the recent developments of 
the ‘‘Six’’ and ‘“‘Seven’’ economic biocs in Europe. 


The European Common Market: Its Meaning to the United 
States. Committee for Economic Development, New York. May 
1959. 152 pp. $2.00. A policy statement giving CED's reasons 
for advocating a larger free trade area in Europe with greater 
access to U.S. markets than the Common Market will provide. 


European Institutions: Cooperation, Integration, Unification by 
A. H. Robertson. Frederick A. Praeger, New York. 1959. 372 pp. 
$7.75. A clear guide to the structure, functions, and principal 
activities of the important European organizations. 


The Fifth French Republic by Dorothy Pickles. Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York. 1960. 222 pp. $1.65. A long-time British 
student of France examines its new constitution. 


France, Steadfast and Changing: The Fourth to the Fifth Repub- 
lic by Raymond Aron. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1960. 201 pp. $4.75. Penetrating analysis by an eminent 
French sociologist of the present French economic and political 
revival viewed against the enduring features of the past. 


France Under De Gaulle by Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. ‘Headline 
Series’’ No. 139. Jan.-Feb. 1960. Foreign Policy Association— 
World Affairs Center, New York. 62 pp. $.35. Appraisal of 
de Gaulle’s regime, its political stability, economic measures 
and policies toward NATO and other issues. 


NATO and American Security by Klaus Knorr and others. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 1959. 342 pp. $6.00. 
Critique of U.S. military and strategic problems relative to 
NATO as well as British and German policies in the alliance. 


United States Foreign Policy: Western Europe. Study by the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute, University of Pennsylvania 
for the U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Oct. 1959. 95 pp. 
Explores political, military and economic developments; sub- 
mits that the U.S. should promote greater North Atlantic unity. 


FOOTNOTES 

1. France, Steadfast and Changing, listed in bibliography. 
2. “Crisis of French Colonialism,”’ Herbert Leuthy in The 
Atlantic, May 1956. 3. Charlies de Gaulle, press conference, 
Sept. 5, 1960. 4. Charles de Gaulle, in an address May 31, 
1960. 5. Charles de Gaulle, press conference, Sept. 5, 0. 
6. Europe Today, A Report on the European Economic Com- 
munity. First National City Bank of New York, July 1960, p. 
30. 7. First National City Bank Monthly Letter, Jan. 1960, p. 10. 


SOME TECHNICAL TERMS Used In This Fact Sheet 

Vichy Government. Authoritarian French government of Mar- 
shal Henri Petain (after 1940 defeat by Nazis) with capital in 
Vichy. Governed unoccupied France in collaboration with Nazis. 
Commonwealth of Nations. Formerly British Commonwealth. A 
world-wide community of independent nations recognizing the 
British Crown as sovereign or (in the case of republics) as 
Head of the Commonwealth. Consult regularly on foreign and 
economic policies. Includes Australia, Canada, India, etc. 
French Union. Consisted (1946-58) of France, overseas de- 
partments and territories, and associated states. 

French Community. Since 1958, independent nations with links 
to France, headed by the French President. Has an executive 
council, senate, and court of arbitration. 

Proportional Representation. Electoral system in which offices 
in an election district are divided among candidates of various 
political parties according to the party votes cast. insures 
Siaortty party representation. 

Majority Rule. Opposed to above. All seats in a voting district 
go to party receiving majority of all votes. Under Fifth Repub- 
lic, if no party receives a majority, a second election is held. 
The party receiving most votes, if equal to one-quarter of 
electorate, then wins. 

Balkanize. To divide an area (such as Africa) into small, un 
realistic political units such as the warring Balkan states of 
the early part of this century. 

Supranational. ‘‘Higher’’ than national. Thus an international 
body (such as the UN) is controlled by sovereign nations which 
retain the power to veto, defy, or ignore. A supranational 
body (such as Common Market) has certain limited and defined 
powers to determine policies of member nations. 
Protectionism. An economic philosophy which insists on ‘‘pro- 
tection’’ for domestic industries from foreign competition. 
Confederation: A body of independent states united for joint 
action as distinct from federation involving definite pooling 
of sovereignty. Difference between the American colonies un- 
der the Articles of Confederation and the states under the 
federal Constitution. 
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make your opinion count! 


Included in this Fact Sheet Kit are 8 OPINION 
BALLOTS, one for each Fact Sheet. Each 
ballot contains exactly the same list of strat- 
egies and policy alternatives as the WHAT’S 
YOUR OPINION? section of the correspond- 
ing Fact Sheet. To make your opinions count 
in Washington: 

1. Find the OPINION BALLOT for this Fact 
Sheet. 

2. Check numbers on the OPINION BALLOT 
you have circled on the Fact Sheet. 

3. If you wish, write additional comments, res- 
ervations, or recommendations on the blank 
space of the OPINION BALLOT. 

4. Send completed OPINION BALLOT to your 
local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquarters. It will 
be tabulated, along with others, and results 
will be sent to policy-makers in Washington. 


OR: If you are in a community or state where 
there is no local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquar- 
ters, your discussion group can still make 
your opinions count. Here is how: 

a. Follow steps 1, 2, and 3 as above. 

b. Make out an extra OPINION BALLOT on 
which you record all results of all members 
of your discussion group. (Extra ballots may 
be mimeographed or ordered from nearest 
office of the Foreign Policy Association-World 
Affairs Center.) 

c. Save these extra OPINION BALLOTS until 
your discussion group has completed all 8 
discussion topics. 

d. At end of the series send copies of all 8 
summary ballots to your-Senators and/or 
Congressmen, with brief letter describing 
your group's study and discussion. 
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Japan — future 
of an 
Asian ally 


Partnership or competition ahead? 


Japanese TV assembly line ek 
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HOW TO USE THIS FACT SHEET: The first 5 sections of this Fact S 
should be read before you attempt to discuss any part of the proble 
alternatives on which constructive discussion can be based. The Opir 


Under U.S. occupation Japan embraced democracy 
and a free economy, and forever renounced war. 
Today, rearmed, Japan is divided on its alliance with the U.S., 
and frustrated by its role in the changing world economy. 


What’s ahead for Japanese democracy, foreign policy, trade? 








Twice during 1960 the President of the 
United States was asked not to carry out 
planned visits to foreign countries. The first 
time, the invitation to visit the Soviet Union 
was withdrawn in anger by Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev, following the U-2 incident and the sum- 
mit blow-up. 

The second time, it was the riot-besieged 
Japanese government which, tactfully and 
with great embarrassment, suggested that 
President Eisenhower ‘‘postpone”’ his visit. 

There was a deep paradox in the Japanese 
action. At issue was the new U. S.-Japanese 
military treaty, which the Liberal Democratic 
government of pro-U. S. Premier Nobusuke 
Kishi forced through the Diet (parliament) 
over the noisy and sometimes violent pro- 
tests of the opposition Socialist party. No 
one questioned the fact that the government 
had a commanding majority to win the vote. 
The objection was that the treaty was put to 
a vote, ‘‘against the will of the Japanese 
people.’’ The vote was finally taken after the 
Socialist minority, on ‘‘sit down’”’ strike, was 
forcibly ejected from the House. 

Moreover, the treaty is (even in the eyes 
of the Socialists) a great improvement over 
the one it replaced. Japan is treated more 
as an equal, rather than junior, partner to 
the agreement, and has increased control 
over U. S. forces in Japan. 

To the Socialists, however, the treaty does 





behind the riots 


not go far enough. They demand an end to 
the U. S. alliance, a reversal of Japanese re- 
armament, and a return to the demilitarized, 
forever-neutral role which Japan adopted un- 
der the U. S.-inspired postwar constitution. 
And Japanese Communists supported the So- 
cialists for obvious reasons of their own. 

Socialist-organized riots, in which the Com- 
munists took part, demanded resignation of 
the Kishi cabinet by June 19. This, under 
the constitution, would nullify the treaty. The 
rioters (more anti-Kishi than anti-U. S.) also 
demanded postponement of President Eisen- 
hower's visit, which was scheduled to begin 
June 19—the day the treaty would come into 
force. Timing of the visit was a delicate politi- 
cal question. 

Premier Kishi refused to resign until the 
treaty came into force. But, as the riots grew 
more violent, he suggested postponement of 
the President’s visit. Then Kishi resigned, but 
his party remained in power, and continued 
to win subsequent local elections by substan- 
tial majorities. 

The paradox is this: the Japanese public 
and press are deeply divided on issues of war, 
alliances, rearmament, U. S. bases, and rela- 
tions with Red China; yet the Japanese elec- 
torate consistently votes for pro-U. S. political 
candidates. 

What is the background of these complex 
problems of Japan’s ‘‘new’’ democracy? 


this Fact Sheet contain background data and analysis which 
f the problem. The last part of the sheet lists questions and 
sd. The Opinion Ballot is for recording individual conclusions. 
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REFORMING JAPAN 


Japan's catastrophic defeat in 1945, and 
its subsequent occupation, were ‘‘firsts’’ in 
the nation’s 2,500-year history. 

A vast empire which had been carried by 
conquest deep into China, and which overran 
all of Southeast Asia, the Philippines, New 
Guinea, and Pacific outposts of the U. S., was 
lost. The Japanese people were confined to 
four main islands (and 3,000 minor islands). 
Japan's population of 93,000,000, the fifth 
largest in the world, now lives in an area 
smaller than that of California. 

The U. S. occupation brought profound 
changes, political and economic, to the de- 
feated Japanese. 

The disposition of territories conquered by 
Japan was agreed to, among the major pow- 
ers, well in advance of V-J Day. At Yalta and 
Potsdam (1945) these decisions were con- 
firmed, and the Soviet Union was promised 
Southern Sakhalin and other nearby islands 
as a reward for entering the war against 
Japan (which it did six days before the Jap- 
anese surrender). 

Before Supreme Allied Commander Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur led occupation troops into 
Japan, however, it had already become clear 
in occupied Germany and Eastern Europe 
that joint Allied-Soviet administration was dif- 
ficult if not impossible. In spite of Soviet 
demands for a partitioning of Japan into oc- 
cupation zones, the U. S. insisted on a unified 
occupation of all Japan, and decreed that 
‘The policy of the U. S. shall govern."’ 

(Liberated Korea, on the other hand, was 
divided into Soviet and U. S. occupied zones 
—a division which led, five years later, to 
the invasion of South Korea by communized 
North Korea.) 

According to Gen. MacArthur, the original 
thesis of the occupation was that ‘‘Japan 
should be the ‘Switzerland of the Far East,’ 
and neutral for the same reasons that Switz- 
erland is neutral—no matter which side she 
might join, she would inevitably be de- 
stroyed.''! 

Therefore in its postwar constitution (ap- 
proved by U. S. occupation authorities) Japan 
renounced war ‘‘forever.’’ Simultaneously, 
under U. S. direction, the national police 
force was decentralized and, along with public 
schools, submitted to local control. A purge 


of militarists from all positions of influence 
was carried out, and women were given the 
vote. Democratization was, in part, designed 
to uproot Japan’s long and powerful militaris- 
tic tradition. 

Of perhaps equal significance, the nation- 
alistic Shinto* cult, which fostered emperor 
worship, was disestablished, and the emperor 
(who was allowed to keep his throne) re- 
nounced traditional claims to his divinity. 

Related reforms were carried out in Jap- 
anese economic life, also under the direction 
of Supreme Commander MacArthur. 

Land reform was instituted in October 
1946. All absentee landlords were forced to 
sell land in excess of 2.45 acres to local land 
commissions, which in turn gave farmers 30 
years to purchase the land they tilled. By 
1952 over 90% of all Japanese farm land 
was owned by those who worked it. 

Labor won legal rights to organize, bargain 
collectively, and strike. Between 1946 and 
1948 union membership rose from 500,000 
to 6,600,000. 

The zaibatsu family corporations, which 
dominated Japanese industry before the war 
and were willing partners of the military in 
Japan's expansionist period, were decartel- 
ized and forced to sell public stock in order 
to broaden the base of corporate ownership. 

The entire transformation was carried out 
within the framework of a constitutional mon- 
archy and parliamentary democracy of the 
English pattern. A bill of rights, on the Amer- 
ican pattern, was incorporated into the new 
constitution. But, in many respects, the form 
of government was unchanged. 

In fact, many of the occupation reforms, 
including land reform, had been attempted 
during the 1920s by democratic forces within 
Japan. These attempts were thwarted by the 
rising power of the military. 

The principal transformation was in the 
spirit and direction of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Entrenched military and economic in- 
terests were deprived of power. The whole 
adult citizenry was given new power, espe- 
cially at the municipal and prefectural levels. 
And the machinery of Japanese government 
was given a new, liberal course and started 
on its way with a set of U. S.-dictated basic 
reforms already in operation. 


*See list of technical terms on the reverse of this Fact Sheet. 








JAPAN’S HERITAGE 


Japan was the first ‘‘underdeveloped”’ na- 
tion to leap from feudalism into the indus- 
trial age, and to acquire the status of a major 
power in the process. 

Verifiable Japanese history dates from the 
end of the 4th century A.D., when industrial 
arts such as weaving, and bronze, iron, and 
shipbuilding were introduced from Korea. 
Between the 6th and 8th centuries Japan was 
under the influence of the flourishing Chinese 
culture of the T’ang dynasty. Chinese writing 
was introduced in that period, and remains 
the basis of written Japanese (although the 
spoken languages are unrelated). The Confu- 
cian ethic and philosophy of government was 
also adapted to Japanese forms. Later Chi- 
nese Buddhism was imported, and reached 
its perhaps most intellectualized form in the 
Zen Buddhism of modern Japanese philoso- 
phy, literature, art, and architecture. 

Japan's first constitution, on Chinese Con- 
fucian and Buddhist models, dates from 604 
A.D., and marks the beginning of centralized 
authority — at first under the emperor, and 
later under powerful military families who 
maintained a 600-year military dictatorship, 
the shogunate, from 1185 to 1868. Through- 
out this period Japan was an isolated feudal 
state, in which the samurai (warrior) and 
bushido (code of chivalry) dominated the na- 
tional tradition. 

The few Christian missionaries had been 
expelled in 1587, and Christianity was virtu- 
ally wiped out in 1637 after a rebellion of 
Japanese Christians. All foreigners were ex- 
cluded by the shogun in 1640, and for 200 
years the only outside contact was with a few 
Dutch and Chinese ships permitted to stop 
each year at Nagasaki. 

In 1853, under pressure of American whal- 
ing interests, the U. S. government sent Com- 
modore Matthew Perry and three ships into 
Tokyo Bay with an appeal that U.S. ships be 
allowed to provision and fuel at Japanese 
ports, that U. S. sailors shipwrecked on Jap- 
anese coasts be well treated, and that mu- 
tually beneficial trade be established. The 
following year Perry returned with six ships 
to negotiate his request. 

The impressive maneuver was successful, 
a trade treaty was negotiated, open ports 
were established, and in succeeding years 
similar treaties were negotiated by Britain, 
Russia, Holland, and other nations. 

The transformation of Japan was not long 


in coming. The Meiji Restoration in 1868 re- 
turned central authority to the emperor who, 
in 1871, abolished feudalism. The military 
class was restrained. Universal education was 
established. In 1889 a constitution on the 
German imperial model was promulgated — 
ministerial government, a parliament, and 
certain guarantees of individual rights. And, 
after careful study of Western methods, rapid 
industrialization and agricultural moderniza- 
tion began. 

By 1890 Japan was following the Western 
model of imperialism, expanding its sphere 
of influence into nearby territories. In 1894- 
95 Japan defeated China in war, replaced 
Chinese influence in Korea, and seized Tai- 
wan, the Penghu Is., and the Liaotung Penin- 
sula in Southern Manchuria (which it later 
relinquished under Russian and European 
pressure). 

By 1905 Japan had defeated Russia in a 
primarily naval war, and was participating 
with Western powers in carving up spheres of 
influence in China. During World War I, after 
joining the Allies, Japan seized German island 
territories in the Pacific. And, through the 
Treaty of Versailles, Japan gained a great 
power seat on the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

Japan’s relations with the West were not 
close, however. In Japan’s view, the West 
never accepted Japan's sovereign equality 
with other great powers. 

Thus Japan resented the fact that the 1919 
peace conference refused to endorse the prin- 
ciple of racial equality which Japan had ad- 
vanced. In 1921, at the naval disarmament 
conference, the U.S. and Britain refused 
naval ‘‘parity’’ to Japan. And, after Japan had 
voluntarily agreed to limit Japanese emigra- 
tion to the U.S., the U.S. Congress passed a 
law in 1924 prohibiting Japanese immigra- 
tion, thus violating what Japan considered a 
‘gentlemen's agreement.”’ 

Such incidents are believed by some ob- 
servers to have influenced internal Japanese 
developments. Democratic forces which were 
seeking internal reform and international co- 
operation gradually lost influence, as extreme 
nationalists and militarists gained power. 

In 1931 the military clique, with support 
of major industrialists, began the conquest 
first of Manchuria and then of much of China. 
And 10 years later Japan launched its sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 
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Postwar Japan experienced far more than 
the loss of 50 years of military conquest and 
forced political and economic reforms. It also 
faced the threat of economic disaster. 

Japanese industry suffered massive de- 
struction from U.S. bombings (also, nearly 
one-third of all urban housing was destroyed 
by fire bombings). What remained of indus- 
try, in Japan proper, was outmoded and in 
serious disrepair. Manchuria, a major Japa- 
nese industrial complex — which produced 
30% of Japan’s pig iron, and was an impor- 
tant market — was wrested from Japan, and 
the factories were largely dismantled and 
carted off by Russia. 

In addition, Japan lost both the markets 


painful transition 


and the access to raw materials which its con- 
quered empire had provided. Its overseas in- 
vestments were wiped out, and its merchant 
and fishing fleets destroyed. 

To compound the difficulty, 6,000,000 
Japanese colonial settlers and administrators 
were, with the surrender, forced to return tc 
the congested home islands, to an already 
overcrowded and too fast growing population. 
Yet, with Japan’s fishing fleets destroyed in 
the war, and only 17% of the home land 
suitable for cultivation, food was a critical 
problem. 

Japan had lost, not only a war and an em- 
pire, but also the economic base to feed, 
clothe, and employ its people. 


In the six years of U. S. occupation, 1946- 
52, the U. S. invested $2 billion in food, con- 
sumer necessities, raw materials, and capital 
equipment. With this aid, and stringent public 
and private management, Japan rebuilt its 
entire economy. 

The achievement was startling. At the sur- 
render Japanese industrial output was only 
39% of the 1934-36 average. By 1950 pro- 
duction had risen to 88%. And in 1951, be- 
fore the occupation ended, it had risen to 
119% of the prewar index.2 

The pattern of recovery was dictated, of 
course, by the character of Japan’s economy. 
Like Britain, Japan must import food, fuel, 
and raw materials, and must export manu- 
factured goods, on a rising scale, in order to 
expand jobs and maintain living standards for 
a growing population. 

The most rapid postwar growth, therefore, 
was in heavy industries (iron, steel, ship- 
building), chemicals, and consumer and other 
goods for export. Light domestic and con- 
sumer industries grew more slowly. 

In addition to direct U. S. aid, the out- 
break of the Korean war in June 1950 was 
an important stimulus. During 1950-52 the 


UN forces in Korea spent over $2 billion in 
Japan for food and war materiel. 

An important effect of this procurement 
was that Japan began to earn substantial 
foreign exchange. This stimulated a steep 
rise in imports, higher consumption, and ris- 
ing wages and living standards. It also stimu- 
lated inflation. Exports, however, did not ex- 
pand, and Japan faced the worst balance of 
payments deficit in its history ($300,000,- 
000, despite U. S. and Allied military spend- 
ing of $809,000,000). In late 1953 import 
credit was tightened and government spend- 
ing was cut back. A premium on industrial 
efficiency, and a vigorous export drive in 
1954-55 also helped. 

Apart from a brief setback in 1958, as a 
result of the U. S. recession, the Japanese 
economy has since maintained a steady ex- 
pansion. The postwar growth rate is, in fact, 
greater than that of West Germany. Japanese 
industrial production has been climbing at 
an average annual raie of 16% (compared 
with about 4.6% in the U.S.) and personal 
consumption, at about 6.6% a year (vs. 
5.6% in the U. S.). 

In short, Japan’s postwar economy is con- 











Great Buddha, Kamakura, Japan 


sumer oriented. It focuses on expansion of 
industry for export, to stimulate rising living 
standards. This is in contrast, of course, to 
communist economic planning, which has 
emphasized industrial expansion at the ex- 
pense of the consumer. 

Postwar growth in Japanese agriculture 
was also achieved within the framework of 
private enterprise — and in the face of ex- 
traordinary difficulties. 

There is about one square mile of arable 
land for every 3,692 people in Japan. The 
average farm is about two acres, and is owned 
by its operator. Some 45% of the popula- 
tion lives on farms (the U. S. figure is around 
10%). Yet Japan is raising, in recent years, 
80% of its food needs. 

In 1959, in fact, a record rice harvest of 
426 million bushels permitted only token 
imports of this Japanese staple (but con- 
siderable U. S. wheat was imported). 

The answer lies in some of the most ad- 
vanced agricultural technology in the world 
—some mechanization (small tractors, etc.), 
but mostly in the form of intensive cultiva- 
tion and fertilization. One-third of all farm 
land, for example, is ‘‘double-cropped.’’ And 
careful hand cultivation (which would be 
wholly uneconomic in a nation of large farms) 
produces consistently high crop yields. 

Yet, while farm incomes are rising and Jap- 
anese diets are improving, the population 
growth (at 1.2% a year) threatens to wipe 
out these gains. Crowding and underemploy- 
ment are increasing, and the size of farms 
is declining as already small plots are sub- 
divided further. 

Fish is another Japanese staple. The fleet 
has been rebuilt since the war, and Japan 
now accounts for about one-sixth of the 
world’s catch. Again technology has played 
an important role. At the same time, how- 
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ever, the outlook for the future is not bright. 
Coastal waters are rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted. More and more fishing is in distant 
ocean waters. Furthermore, some former fish- 
ing grounds (U. S., Canadian, Soviet waters) 
are now either out-of-bounds or controlled, by 
international agreement, as to catch. Red 
China, Indonesia, and Korea have eliminated 
other important Japanese fishing grounds by 
extending the limits of their territorial waters 
farther offshore. 

What, then, are future prospects for the 
Japanese economy as a whole? 

The basic problem, experts agree, is to 
continue to expand jobs and raise Japanese 
living standards for the entire population— 
urban and rural — and to do so within the 
framework of a free economy and democratic 
political institutions. 

The basic obstacles, however, are these: 
(1) real limits on the expansion of agriculture 
and fisheries and, therefore, (2) a critical 
need to expand manufactured exports in 
order to be able to pay for needed imports 
of food and industrial raw materials. 

This leads us to the basic dilemma now 
facing the Japanese economy—the reluctance 
of other industrialized nations, such as the 
U. S. and Britain, to encourage free Japanese 
competition in the expanding world economy. 
The heart of the problem is Western fears 
that relatively low Japanese wages and living 
standards give Japan an unfair advantage in 
trade competition. 

On U. S. markets, until recently, Japan has 
been selling only half as much as it buys 
from the U. S. It would like to expand sales 
as U.S. over-all consumption rises. Some 
U. S. competitors prefer to hold Japanese im- 
ports to fixed quotas. You will explore the 
problems of Western-Japanese trade in later 
panels of this Fact Sheet. 
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bureaucracy.’’4 


In addition, other observers have pointed 


“Conservatism, absolutism and militarism 
had been the chief guiding principles of the 
Empire,’’ according to a recent study of Jap- 
anese democracy. In spite of the forms of 
democracy, ‘‘such as a constitution and par- 
liament, political parties, and universal man- 
hood suffrage, compulsory education and the 
beginning of a labor movement, the over- 
riding assumption was that the state was su- 
preme, and the individual’s highest purpose 
was to serve it. Obedience, conformity and 
unquestioned loyalty to the sovereign were 
extolled; individual initiative, basic human 
rights and the expressions of nonconformity 
were carefully controlled by an all-powerful 


democracy too 


out, reverence for the wisdom and authority 
of elders is a deeply ingrained moral and 
ethical principle. Thus, even in today’s Japan, 
it is extremely difficult for younger men, how- 
ever talented, to reach either public or private 
positions of responsibility. 

Add to these traditional national habits the 
traumatic experience of total defeat in 1945 
—the shattering of a 2,500-year old myth of 
Japanese invincibility — and the revolution in 
economic and political life carried out in six 
years of occupation by the U. S. Army. 

Only against this complex background, ex- 
perts say, is it possible to understand current 
Japanese politics—domestic or foreign—or to 
weigh the chances for viable democracy in 
the future Japan. 


DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


Not all the occupation reforms were re- 
tained. Both internal and external pressures 


forced some modifications. 


Labor unions, for example, came under 
somewhat more specific government regula- 
tion, without abridgment of the right to or- 


ganize and bargain collectively. 


A Communist-led May Day riot in 1952 led 
to the passage of an antisubversive activity 
law, although the Communist party, per se, 
was not outlawed. A related development was 
a reversal of police decentralization, to give 
the central government greater control over 
internal security. Terror tactics of the prewar 
police were not restored, however, and public 
fear of the police seems totally buried. 

In education, the growing influence of Com- 
munists in the teachers’ union led to reversal 
of school decentralization. The central govern- 
ment retains nationwide control over teacher 
qualifications and teaching standards. 

Under the extraordinary pressures on in- 
vestment capital for postwar economic ex- 
pansion, there has also been a tendency 
toward recentralization of industrial manage- 


ment, but not in the prewar zaibatsu mold. 

On the other hand, some occupation-intro- 
duced reforms have gained in vigor. Women 
voters have acquired a lively interest in poli- 
tics, and male voting is higher than prewar. 
The free press is particularly vigorous, out- 
spoken, and by Western standards highly 
responsible. It also exercises a powerful in- 
fluence because Japan has one of the highest 
literacy rates in the world. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


True to Japanese tradition, postwar pre- 
miers have all been hold-overs from prewar 
or wartime politics. And, in spite of consider- 
able shifting and realignment among political 
parties of the right and left, the government 
has remained in the hands of conservative, 
pro-U. S. leaders. 

The Communists (in spite of their strength 
in some unions and industrial areas) have 
never succeeded in obtaining more than 2-3% 
of the popular vote. They have, on occasion, 
aligned themselves with left- and right-wing 
Socialists for a common cause (such as the 
anti-U. S.-treaty riots in mid-1960). 
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The Socialists, who were the major opposi- 
tion party (1960), are the strongest defenders 
of the basic reforms of the U. S. occupation 
— antimilitarism, decentralization of power, 
strengthening of land reform, support for 
small and medium industry, etc. Largely be- 
cause of the antiwar issue they oppose the 
U. S.-Japanese alliance, which gives the U. S. 
military bases in Japan, and Japanese rear- 
mament. They also favor recognition of Red 
China and expanded China trade. And, as 
Socialists, they favor nationalization of basic 
industry. They won 33% of the vote in the 
1958 general election, and had 166 seats out 
of 467 in the House of Representatives. 

A splinter Socialist party, the Democratic 
Socialists, was founded last year. It received 
considerable public notice, but its potential is 
unclear. Its program is unusual in that it re- 
jects Marxism and the theory of the ‘‘class 
struggle,’’ it recognizes that ‘‘the world is 
divided into democratic and totalitarian 
camps,” and it favors both alignment with 
the democratic forces in the world and mini- 
mum defense measures for Japan. 

The Liberal Democrats, now in power, are 
a continuation of the dominant postwar coali- 
tion. They won 64% of the 1958 popular vote, 
and controlled 287 seats in the House. 

The Liberal Democratic program supports 
those modifications in occupation policy al- 
ready described. In economic expansion they 
favor reliance on private enterprise, but also 
favor expansion of social welfare services, 
and aim at the abolition of poverty. 

In foreign policy their philosophy has also 
dominated. The former Liberal party nego- 
tiated the 1951 U. S.-Japanese military alli- 
ance. The Liberai Democrats (a 1955 merger 
of two parties) negotiated the second. They 

favor an “‘independent”’ foreign policy within 
the framework of the free world alliance. At 
the same time they support ‘‘enlarged’’ eco- 
nomic relations with Red China, and an inde- 
pendent Japanese aid, trade, and technical 
assistance program for Southeast Asia—areas 
once conquered by Japan, and still a natural 
source of raw materials and market for Japa- 
nese exports. 


THE ISSUES 


The major issues in Japanese politics are 
both economic and political. On the economic 
side, rising consumer demands and 4-8,000.- 
000 underemployed place a great demand on 
any Japanese government to speed the al- 
ready miraculous expansion of the postwar 
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economy. The Red China issue is related to 
this problem. 

Prewar Japan, through its control over 
Manchuria and industrialized northern and 
coastal China, developed a trade pattern 
which, although modest, still influences Japa- 
nese thinking. In spite of the fact that Red 
China, through regimented industrialization, 
is more competitive than complementary to 
Japan's economy, the issue is a sensitive one, 
and all political parties take account of it. 

Japanese economic relations with the U. S. 
are also an issue — partly because Japan is 
so dependent on the U. S. market (30% of all 
Japanese trade, in 1959, was with the U. S.), 
and partly because Japan feels that the U. S. 
has at times discriminated unfairly against 
Japanese imports. Similar resentment is ex- 
pressed against other industrialized democra- 
cies, especially Britain, which also discrimi- 
nates against Japanese goods. Liberalized, 
nondiscriminatory foreign trade is, as a result, 
a major political issue. 

Finally, there are several heated issues re- 
lated to strong antiwar sentiment in postwar 
Japan — presence of U.S. bases in Japan 
proper; continued U.S. administration of 
Okinawa as a military base; presence of U-2 
spy planes (they have been removed) and 
U. S. nuclear weapons in Japan; U. S. pres- 
sure on Japan (since the Korean war) to re- 
arm; and the particulariy sensitive issue of 
atomic tests, since Japan alone felt the war 
power of nuclear weapons, and Japanese fish- 
ermen have been exposed to accidental fall- 
out from U. S. Pacific tests. 

In the following sections of this Fact Sheet 
you will examine some of these key problems 
in terms of U. S.—and free world—aims and 
policies. The future of Japanese democracy 
may well depend on what the community of 
free nations does to help Japan participate 
fully in that community. 
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The explosive political issues of U. S. bases 
in Japan, and U. S.-Japanese military ties, are 
closely related to another important political 
issue — a Stable economy. 

U. S. defense procurement in Japan repre- 
sents an important source of dollars. These 
expenditures reached a peak of $770,000,000 
in 1953, tapered down to $425,000,000 in 
1959, and may decline further. But total 
elimination of U. S. bases — and spending — 
would have serious effects on the Japanese 
economy, experts agree. 

The heart of Japan's economic problems is 
more complex, however. 

The goal is to expand industry in order to 
provide jobs for a rapidly expanding labor 
force — and to raise real income and living 
standards at the same time. But an expand- 
ing industry needs growing export markets. 
And Japan's traditional markets in China and 
Asia are either closed for political reasons, or 
too poor to absorb greatly expanded Japanese 
imports. Japan’s major new markets (espe- 
cially the U. S.) are, on the other hand, op- 
posed to significant expansion of Japanese 
imports. 

As you can see from the table below, the 
whole pattern of Japanese foreign trade has 
changed since the war. The major shift is in 
China trade. This was first disrupted by Allied 


trade East and West 


liberation of China, Soviet occupation of Man- 
churia (and dismantling of Manchurian fac- 
tories), and the Chinese civil war. Following 
Red Chinese intervention in the Korean war, 
however, the U.S. and its allies clamped 
severe restrictions on trade with Red China. 
Not only was there a boycott on strategic 
goods, comparable to restrictions on trade 
with the Soviet bloc; there was also an exten- 
sive ban on the sale of any goods which might 
help China build an industrial base for mili- 
tary power. 

Japan was urged to observe these restric- 
tions, and continues to do so in spite of 
business and public opinion pressure. 

In moments of realism Japanese econo- 
mists agree that the prospects are slim for 
restoration of major trade with China. Post- 
war Sino-Japanese trade reached a $151,- 
000,000 peak in 1956, but this was only 
2.6% of total Japanese import-export busi- 
ness in world markets. 

The reasons lie primarily in shifts in the 
Chinese economy since the Communist take- 
over of 1949. Rapidly industrializing Red 
China depends primarily on the Soviet Union 
for machinery and other manufactured im- 
ports. And, as industrialization progresses, 
the Japanese and Chinese economies become 
more competitive than complementary. They 





JAPAN’S WORLD TRADE 
Redirection of Trade 1934-36 to 1959 (in percent of total) 








1934-365 19596 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
See 15.9 24.8 29.8 30.9 
ee ee 25.0 23.5 21.8 16.1 
ES ee ree 38.5 27.9 11.9 16.4 
ES 8.2 9.8 10.8 10.1 
ee 2.1 1.9 4.1 3.0 
SS 5.9 2.6 11.9 3.6 
a 45 9.0 2.3 8.1 


Other Areas j 7.4 11.8 
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are, in fact, competing in Southeast Asian 
markets. 

Nonetheless, as long as Japanese busi- 
nessmen and the public see any chance for 
expanded Sino-Japanese trade, the issue is 
politically ‘‘hot.’’ 

Japan's Asia trade is also affected by the 
fact that a large proportion of the foodstuffs, 
fuels, and raw materials which Japan used to 
buy in China, Korea, Taiwan, and Southeast 
Asia now come from the U. S. 

The U. S., as you can see below, is Japan’s 
chief market and source of supply. From the 
U. S. point of view Japan is our second larg- 
est customer (after Canada) and our third 
most important supplier. 

Japanese trade with Latin America and 
Europe is also expanding. (South America has 
also become an outlet for the crowded Japa- 
nese population; there are more than .400.,- 
000 Japanese immigrants in Brazil.) 

To expand its trade in free Asia, Latin 
America, and other developing regions, Japan 
has mounted its own foreign aid and techni- 
cal assistance programs. It is offering liberal, 
long-term credits and technical aid to expand 
local economies and raise local purchasing 
power. 

It is in trade with the U.S., Western 
Europe, and other industrialized nations that 
Japan anticipates its major future problem. 

When, in 1959, Japan finally sold the U. S. 
more (by $80,000,000) than it purchased 
here, the question loomed whether U. S. busi- 
ness would stand for any further expansion 
of Japanese sales in this country. Japanese 
goods are already subject to higher U. S. 
duties (21% average) than any other country 
(11% average for all other nations). And, to 
stave off further U. S. tariff rises, Japan im- 
poses voluntary quotas on shipments to the 
U. S. Some American industries, notably the 
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textile industry, would welcome more strin- 
gent restrictions. Actually, total U. S. im- 
ports of broadwoven fabrics (including im- 
ports from Japan) amount to only 2.7% of 
U. S. domestic production of these fabrics. 

Similarly, 12 of the 42 member nations of 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) discriminate against Japanese im- 
ports, even though Japan is a member of 
GATT. The discriminating nations are largely 
members of the British sterling bloc. 

The classic statement of the issue is 
‘‘cheap labor, cheap competition."’ It is true 
that Japanese wages are the lowest of any 
major industrialized power, but they are the 
highest in Asia and rising. In addition, the 
cost of labor turns out to be a lower propor- 
tion of the cost of some Japanese goods than 
is true elsewhere. Most of Japan’s industrial 
raw materials are imported — and frequently 
transported over great distances. Thus ma- 
terials and manufacturing costs are some- 
times more important than labor. 

Furthermore, Japan is diversifying its ex- 
ports, and selling more high cost quality 
items — optical goods, transistor radios and 
TV sets, automobiles and trucks, ships, elec- 
trical and heavy machinery, etc. On these 
goods the price differential between Japa- 
nese and other nations’ goods is narrowing. 
The prime factor is quality, and here the 
Japanese are highly competitive with other 
nations. 

The real issue, apparently, is whether 
Japan is ultimately to be accepted as a full 
partner in the expanding world economy. This 
may call for some international ‘‘division of 
labor,’’ and it may involve adjustments in 
some of the less efficient industries in the 
U. S. and elsewhere. It may also create some 
shifts in world trade patterns. But — is the 
goal worth it? 
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In the immediate postwar period U. S. re- 
lations with Japan — and West Germany — 
were based on two fundamental principles: 
(a) elimination of both the intent and power 
to commit future aggression, and (b) con- 
struction of a viable economic and social 
order within a democratic political framework. 

With the hardening of the cold war, and the 
emergence of the U. S. and the Soviet Union 
as two nuclear-armed ‘‘superpowers,’’ the 
world strategic picture shifted. No longer did 
it appear likely that either Germany or Japan 
could commit significant military aggression. 
On the contrary, the aggressive threat — in 
Eastern Europe, the Middle East, and the Far 
East — was clearly from the Soviet bloc. 

Thus, without abandoning either of its 
Original aims, the U. S. shifted tactics toward 
both Japan and West Germany. Both former 
enemies were first urged to rearm in self- 
defense. West Germany was finally admitted 
to full partnership in NATO, and committed 
to mutual defense of all NATO countries. 
Japan, however, was asked only to join in an 
alliance with the U.S. for joint defense of 
Japan. 

As you have already seen, the U. S.-Japa- 
nese alliance and Japanese rearmament are 
explosive issues in domestic Japanese poli- 
tics. Furthermore, the neutralist sentiment of 
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Japanese Socialists and others is intensified 
because of the cold war embargo on trade 
with Red China. 

In short, Japan's future depends, in part, 
on the progress of the cold war, and on 
Japan's place in the strategies of the U. S. 
and the free world alliance. What are these 
strategies, and what is Japan's place — and 
stake —in the free world community of 
nations? 

From the point of view of U.S. strategy 
Japan is a valuable base in the free world 
security system. It was the staging area (and 
base ‘‘sanctuary’’) for U.S. and UN troops 
in the Korean War. And, as long as U. S. re- 
taliatory power depends on manned bombers, 
it is a handy take-off point for any retaliatory 
blow against Soviet Siberia and Red China. 
Presumably its importance as a base will 
diminish, however, if the U. S. converts from 
bombers to long-range ballistic missiles. 

One sore point in U. S.-Japanese relations 
is U. S. occupation and administration of the 
island base of Okinawa. We have recognized 
Japanese ‘‘residual sovereignty’’ over Oki- 
nawa, but have refused to allow Japan to 
exercise that sovereignty. A possible explana- 
tion is that, given the present divided state 
of public opinion in Japan, the U. S. feels it 
must have one major base in the area where 
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it can stockpile nuclear weapons and conduct 
independent operations without having to an- 
swer to another sovereign government. 

Some people argue that the U.S. would 
be acting in closer accordance with its own 
principles if it at least affirmed its intention 
— at some future date — to return Okinawa 
to full Japanese sovereignty. Other possible 
steps include handing over civil administra- 
tion to Japan (while preserving military areas) 
or setting up joint U. S.-Japanese consulta- 
tion machinery on administration and eco- 
nomic development of Okinawa. 

There is another area in which Japan has 
a role in U.S. strategy. This is in economic 
and social development in free Asia. Japan 
is already active in this area, and has been 
a donor-member of the Colombo Plan since 
1954. Now, however, Japan (like West Ger- 
many) is increasing its dollar earnings and 
could play a larger role in an expanded and 
coordinated Allied aid program for free Asia. 
This suggests for Japan a larger partnership 
in Allied economic strategy. 

Japan’s problem is complicated by leftover 
hostility in areas such as South Korea. War- 
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time memories have made it almost impos- 
sible to normalize relations with Korea. 
(Relations are now good, however, with Tai- 
wan, the Philippines, and Indonesia.) 

Here again, some experts say, the U. S. 
could perform an honest broker's job of help- 
ing Japan reinstate itself in the postwar free 
Asian community. Korea in particular may 
offer some hope now that Japan's archenemy, 
Syngman Rhee, has been replaced in the 
1960 revolution. Close U.S. ties with both 
Korea and Japan, it is sometimes argued, 
should provide opportunities for reconciling 
these two neighbors. 

Another proposal is that the U. S. should 
sponsor Japan — and, perhaps, India — for a 
permanent seat on the UN Security Council. 
The reasons offered are that Asia is now 
underrepresented (with only the Republic of 
China, on Taiwan), and that Japan, and India, 
are, in fact, the major powers in Asia — apart 
from Red China. 

In the final analysis, these alternatives 
appear to depend on what role we expect 
Japan to play—in today’s global power strug- 
gle, and in the future world community. 
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GREAT DECISIONS...1961 


An annual program sponsored nationally by the FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION — WORLD AFFAIRS CENTER 


345 East 46th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 





“The Association shall take no position on any specific issue of United 
States toreign policy. It shall present so far as practicable all relevant 
aspects of any issue, and shall urge individual decision based on the 
principles of freedom, justice, and democracy.”’ 

Article ||, paragraph 2, By-Laws of the Association 
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Editor, Philip Van Slyck 


Associate Editor, Grant S. McClellan; Senior Research Assistant, Thelma C. Stevens; 
Junior Research Assistant, Elizabeth A. Bello. 
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PROBLEM OF JAPANESE TRADE 


U.S. POLICY 


1 
No special restrictions on Japa- 
nese imports — treat same as 
imports from other friendly and 
GATT countries. 


- 
Regulate flow of low cost, highly 
competitive Japanese imports— 
through voluntary Japanese ex- 
port quotas and negotiated 
agreement. Objective: compro- 
mise for mutual benefit. 


3 


Severe restrictions on low cost, 
highly competitive imports — by 
U. S. tariffs and quotas. Objec- 
tive: no dislocation of U.S. in- 
dustries or jobs. 





Manufactured Products less textile yarns 


EFFECTS ON JAPAN 


4 
Through trade, encourage rapid 
expansion of Japanese economy, 
and raising of wages and living 
standards in Japan. 


5 

Encourage expansion of Japa- 
nese economy—but selectively, 
and not in ways which will cause 
sudden or excessive harm to 
U. S. industry. 


6 
Force Japan to compete at U. S. 
(or higher) prices in U. S. mar- 
kets — or search for markets 
elsewhere in the world. 
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COMPETITION IN U. S. MARKETS 


7 
Force some U. S. indus 
compete, in price and 
with Japanese goods. 


8 
Force some marginal L 
dustries to improve ef 
and lower costs, or shift 
products, or go out of bi 


9 
Enable Japan (throu 
creased earnings) to car 
of the defense load in 
East, and more of the ex 
aid load in Southeast A 


10 
No effect on domesti 
economy. Undoubtedly 
favorable effect on Ja 
foreign policy and comm 
to U.S. 
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6 WHAT’S YOUR OPINION? 
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POSSIBLE EFFECTS ON U.S. ECONOMY 


Ni 
Provide Federal or state aid to 
U.S. workers and plants affected 
by Japanese competition. 


12 
Enable Japan to earn more U. S. 
dollars, and thus purchase more 
imports from the U. S. 


13 
Some Federal or state aid to 
marginal industries may be de- 
sirable. 


va 
Provide U.S. consumer with 
wider range of choices, at lower 
costs. 


15 
Expand U.S. import industries 
and jobs, on basis of increased 
imports from Japan. 
16 
Expand U.S. export industries 
and jobs, on basis of increased 
farm and other exports to Japan. 
17 
Help combat inflation and over- 
pricing in U. S. market. 


18 

Raise U.S. living standards by 
enabling more people to enjoy 
more goods. 





WHAT’S YOUR OPINION? 








What U. S. trade policies toward Japan will best serve long-term U. S. 
interests? And what are the possible effects of various U.S. trade 
policies — on Japan and on our own economy? What basic assump- 
tions should we make about Japan and its role in the free world 
community? And, in terms of these assumptions, what kinds of policies 
should the U. S. follow? Here, in streamlined form, are various contra- 
dictory strategies which the U. S. can follow. Discuss the alternatives 
and make up your mind what strategies you support. Circle the num- 
bers beside those paragraphs which best reflect your own views. 
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PROBLEM OF JAPAN’S ROLE IN THE FREE WORLD COMMUNITY 


9 
is too recently a 
militaristic, undemo- 
cratic nation to have 
any claim to partner- 
ship in U. S. and Allied 
strategy. 


20 
Whatever progress 
Japan has made toward 
democracy, it is still 


22 

Present U.S. policies 
toward Japan are ade- 
quate; no important 
changes are needed. 


23 
Fuller Japanese partici- 
pation in Asian affairs 
is desirable, and the 
U. S. should foster it. 


24 
Fuller Japanese part- 
nership in free world 
affairs is desirable, and 
U. S. should foster it. 


25 
Our goal should be to 
speed Japan's full and 
equal partnership in 
the community of dem- 
ocratic nations. 


32 
U.S. should cease pressuring 
Japan against trade or political 
relations with Red China. 


26 
U. S. should take the initiative 
in helping Japan resolve its po- 
litical and economic problems 
with its neighbors in free Asia. 
27 
U. S. should support Japanese 
participation in Western aid pro- 
grams and institutions affecting 
Asia. 


U. S. should propose Japan for 
a permanent seat on the UN 
Security Council. 


29 
U. S. should urge GATT nations 
to eliminate discriminatory prac- 
tices against Japanese imports. 


30 
U. S.-should support greatly ex- 
panded political and cultural 
exchanges between Japan and 
the U. S., and other democratic 
nations. 


31 
.S. 


U 
the Okinawa problem that is 


more acceptable to Japanese 
political sensitivities. 


should seek a solution to 


33 
U.S. should expect Japan, with 
an enlarged role in free world 
affairs, to maintain its economic 
and political embargo on Red 
China. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

The History of Japan by Kenneth Scott Latourette. Macmillan, 
New York. Rev. 1957. 299 pp. $5.00. Authoritative survey of 
Japan from its earliest days to the present by a recognized 
Far East scholar. 

Japan Between East and West by Hugh Borton et al. Harper, 
New York. 1957. 312 pp. $4.75. Series of essays emphasizing 
Japan’s problems in foreign affairs. 

Japan, China, and the West by H. Michael Sapir. National Plan- 
ning Association, Washington, D. C. Mar. 1959. 79 pp. $2.00. 
Analyzes political and economic features of Japan which in- 
fluence its relations with the West and communist countries. 
Japan: New Problems, New Promises by Paul F. Langer. ‘‘Head- 
line Series’’ No. 134, Mar.-Apr. 1959. Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion-World Affairs Center, New York. 62 pp. $.35. A political 
specialist on Japan surveys its prospects and notes that popu- 
lation pressures and mineral shortages pose grave problems. 
Japanese Politics by Nobutaka Ike. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
1957. 300 pp. $5.50. An associate professor at the Hoover 
Institute analyzes factors which influence. Japanese political 
behavior. 

Japan's Economic Recovery by C. C. Allen. Oxford University 
Press, London. 1958. 215 pp. $4.75. An expert's study of the 
resurgence of the Japanese economy since World War II. 
Japan's Postwar Economy by Jerome B. Cohen. Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, Bloomington, Ind. 1958. 262 pp. $6.50. Analysis 
of Japan's economic recovery by a leading authority on Japa- 
nese economic problems. 

Kishi and Japan: The Search for the Sun by Dan Kurzman. 
McDowell, Obolensky, New York. 1960. 394 pp. $4.95. A foreign 
correspondent’s biography of Japan's former prime minister, 
prominent in both prewar and postwar political life. 

The New Japan ed. by Elizabeth & Victor A. Velen. H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York. 1958. 203 pp. $2.00. Collection of articles 
supplying valuable material on Japan today. 

The United States and Japan by Edwin 0. Reischauer. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1957. 394 pp. $5.50. 
Searching analysis of Japan and the Japanese in the postwar 
world. 

United States Foreign Policy: Asia. Prepared by Conlon Associ- 
ates, Ltd., for the U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1959. 155 
pp. (Single copy free from Committee.) Recommends reappraisal 
of U.S. policy toward Communist China. Also considers policies 
toward South Asia, Japan, Okinawa and economic aid for the 
underdeveloped Asian lands. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. As quoted in Reader's Digest, May, 1950. 2. Japan, China, 
and the West as listed in the bibliography. 3. Based on 
“Japan: a Report of Business and Trade,’’ The First National 
City Bank of New York, Sept. 1958; and Japan's Postwar Econ- 
omy by Jerome B. Cohen, listed in bibliography. 4. ‘Politics 
and the Future of Democracy’’ by Hugh Borton, in Japan 
Between East and West, Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York, 1957. 5. Japan, China and the West as listed in bib- 
liography. 6. The Japanese Economy, ‘‘The Bulletin’’ of ihe 
C. J. Devine institute of Finance, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, New York University, 1960, p. 23. 7. ‘Growth 
in the Orient — Japan Strides Forward.’' Bache & Co., 36 Wall 
Street, New York 5, New York. June 1960. 


SOME TECHNICAL TERMS Used in This Fact Sheet 

Shinto Cult. Ancient religion of Japan, which in its early form 
taught the worship of nature, beauty, and the role of the 
emperor in controlling natural phenomena. After 1869 Shinto 
became the official religion, emphasized the achievements of 
the emperor, and helped arouse patriotic fervor. 

Zaibatsu. Leading families of Japan —in the 19th century. 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo and Yasuda, and in the 1930s 
additional feudal families — who acquired control of the econ- 
omy with the patronage of the government. 

Decartilized. Breaking up of power of the Zaibatsu, or decen- 
tralization under U. S. occupation. 

Confucian Ethic. Parental devotion, benevolence, justice, pro- 
priety, intelligence, and fidelity as taught by Chinese philos- 
opher Confucius. 

Chinese Buddhism. Taught that escape from worldly suffering 
and mortality is highest goal, attainable by reaching nirvana 
through the 8-fold path of right belief, resolve, word, act, life, 
effort, thinking and meditation. Zen Buddhism seeks oneness 
with nature and an understanding of the basic principle of the 
universe through meditation and the sudden flash of intuitive 
knowledge which transcends all rational perception. 
Shogunate. Period (1185-1868) of feudal society under military 
dominance, with emperor as nominal head of government. Sho- 
gun, or general, held actual power. A struggle between the 
emperor and the shogun (partly over the issue of Westerniza- 
tion) led to the shogun’s defeat in battle, and the end of 
feudalism. Victor was the Emperor Mutsohito (Meiji). 

GATT. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Arrangement 
by which 42 signing nations extend the same tariff reductions 
to all that they extend to one. Article 35 permits some excep- 
tions, and 12 nations invoke these exceptions against Japan 
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make your opinion count! 


Included in this Fact Sheet Kit are 8 OPINION 
BALLOTS, one for each Fact Sheet. Each 
ballot contains exactly the same list of strat- 
egies and policy alternatives as the WHAT’S 
YOUR OPINION? section of the correspond- 
ing Fact Sheet. To make your opinions count 
in Washington: 

1. Find the OPINION BALLOT for this Fact 
Sheet. 

2. Check numbers on the OPINION BALLOT 
you have circled on the Fact Sheet. 

3. If you wish, write additional comments, res- 
ervations, or recommendations on the blank 
space of the OPINION BALLOT. 

4. Send completed OPINION BALLOT to your 
local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquarters. It will 
be tabulated, along with others, and results 
will be sent to policy-makers in Washington. 


OR: If you are in a community or state where 
there is no local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquar- 
ters, your discussion group can still make 
your opinions count. Here is how: 

a. Follow steps 1, 2, and 3 as above. 

b. Make out an extra OPINION BALLOT on 
which you record all results of all members 
of your discussion group. (Extra ballots may 
be mimeographed or ordered from nearest 
office of the Foreign Policy Association-World 
Affairs Center.) 

c. Save these extra OPINION BALLOTS until 
your discussion group has completed all 8 
discussion topics. 

d. At end of the series send copies of all 8 
summary ballots to your Senators and/or 
Congressmen, with brief letter describing 
your group’s study and discussion. 
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HOW TO USE THIS FACT SHEET: The first 5 sections of this Fac 
should be read before you attempt to discuss any part of the pr 
alternatives on which constructive discussion can be based. The 


1960 was Africa’s “Year of Freedom’”’ as 16 new 





nations won independence — most of them peace- 
fully. But, also in 1960, violence and civil collapse in the Congo 


pushed Africa close to the cold war. The Congo is a test of both 





African nationalism and UN power to keep the peace. 





On June 30, 1960 the former Belgian 
Congo gained a sudden independence which, 
in a matter of days, exploded like a political 
time bomb into army mutiny, secessionist 
moves in several of the Congo’s provinces, 
bloody intertribal clashes, Belgian charges of 
atrocities against whites, countercharges of 
Belgian armed intervention in Congolese civil 
war, and a bitter struggle for power between 
two of the Congo’s principal political leaders 
— President Joseph Kasavubu and Premier 
Patrice Lumumba. 

As days turned into weeks, thousands of 
the white population fled the country, taking 
with them much of the accumulated know- 
how in administration, commerce, military 
leadership, and the professions. 

By terms of the treaty establishing inde- 
pendence, a number of Belgian troops re- 
mained in the Congo at military bases. But, 
as anarchy spread, Belgian forces intervened 
to disarm mutinous units of the Congolese 
army, and to protect lives and property — 
especially of the remaining whites. And, in 
defiance of the Congo government, Belgium 
airlifted additional paratroops into the Congo. 

The Congo government issued a desperate 
call for the UN to send an international force 
to restore order and to supervise the immedi- 
ate evacuation of all Belgian troops. Within 
eight days 12 African battalions and one Irish 
and one Swedish battalion had been airlifted, 


explosion of freedom 


under UN colors, into the Congo. 

Some Belgian forces did leave. Others re- 
mained behind to ‘maintain order’’ and to 
assist secessionist leaders, such as Premier 
Moise Tshombe of Katanga province. 

The Congo government — and other inde- 
pendent African leaders and the Soviet Union 
— accused Belgium of trying to ‘‘dismember’’ 
the Congo, and of supporting independence 
for mineral-rich Katanga with its huge Belgian 
mining investments. 

The UN was caught in the cross-fire. The 
Lumumba faction of the Congo government 
accused the UN of ‘‘failure’’ in its mission to 
evacuate the Belgian troops, and of ‘“‘inter- 
ference’ with the central government's ef- 
forts to suppress the Katanga rebellion. 

The Soviet bloc took up Lumumba’'s case, 
sent a flood of ‘‘technicians’’ and ‘‘advisers”’ 
to Lumumba’s side, and poured arms, trans- 
port, and propaganda material into the strife- 
torn country. And the Soviet Union demanded 
that the UN Security Council rebuke Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold for his direction 
of the UN Congo effort. 

As pro- and anti-UN factions in the Congo 
government struggled for dominance, much 
more than ‘‘order’”’ in the Congo was at stake. 
African nationalism was on trial. Parliamen- 
tary government,* begun with so little prepa- 
ration and training in political life, was at 
stake. And so was the UN. 


*See list of technical terms on the reverse of this Fact Sheet. 





of this Fact Sheet contain background data and analysis which 
rt of the problem. The last part of the sheet lists questions and 
based. The Opinion Ballot is for recording individual conclusions. 
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BEHIND THE STRUGGLE 


According to the Soviet bloc, the real issue 
in the Congo was clear-cut. It was a matter 
of Western ‘‘colonialism”’ vs. African national- 
ism. The Belgians, with the connivance of 
the U. S. and other NATO allies, and with the 
help of the ‘‘pro-Western’’ UN Secretary- 
General, were carving up the weak new state. 
The objective was to retain Western control 
over the economies of the richest provinces. 

Soviet bloc intervention was justified, 
therefore, to help ‘‘genuine’’ Congolese na- 
tionalists, such as pro-Soviet Premier Patrice 
Lumumba, hold the country together. 

To other observers the issue was not so 
clear-cut. Africans and Americans alike were 
disturbed by the equivocal role of the Bel- 
gians — particularly their open military and 
technical aid to secessionist Tshombe in Ka- 
tanga, and their defiance of UN efforts to get 
all Belgian troops out of the Congo. 

Leaders of neighboring African states were 
equally disturbed by the prospect of a ‘‘bal- 
kanized’’ Congo. The breakup of the Congo 
into separate states along tribal lines would 
set a dangerous precedent for other African 
states, which are also made up of rival tribal 
groupings. 

American public opinion was of two minds 
on this question. The American people under- 
stood the dangers of breaking up the Congo 
into weaker political units. They also ques- 
tioned the wisdom of depriving the central 
government of the resources of its richest 
provinces (Katanga accounts for about 60% 
of the Congo’s national income). 

At the same time, many Americans sympa- 
thized with Katanga’s claim to the right of 
“‘self-determination.’"’ This view gained mo- 
mentum as it became increasingly clear that 
Lumumba was strongly anti-Western and pro- 
Soviet. If a Soviet takeover of the Congo were 
imminent, many Americans reasoned, then an 
independent, pro-Western Katanga — with its 
rich minerals and vast uranium resources — 
would be desirable. 

Confusion and uncertainty were the chief 
characteristics of U. S. public opinion during 
this period. The American public was obvi- 
ously not prepared to deal with this sudden, 
strange, and many-sided contest in the Congo. 
Neither, said some observers, was the U. S. 
government. 

Two aspects of the fast-moving struggle 


were particularly disturbing to the general 
American public. 

First, the U. S. was shocked by the attacks 
on the UN. The Secretary-General had won 
widespread admiration for his delicate diplo- 
macy in the chaotic Congo situation. And the 
U. S. government scrupulously supported the 
Secretary-General, while avoiding any uni- 
lateral action that ran counter to the efforts 
of the UN mission in the Congo. 

Second, the U.S. was dismayed by the 
speed and scope of Soviet intervention in the 
Congo. 

U. S. experts — in and out of government 
— had long been optimistic that the cold war 
could be kept out of sub-Sahara Africa for two 
reasons: (1) organized Communist move- 
ments have made very little headway in the 
region, although some nationalist leaders 
have received Marxist training in trade union 
or other channels; (2) vast distances, poor 
communications, and logistics are serious 
obstacles to any major Soviet intervention, 
even in a time of crisis. 

In short, these experts argued that there 
are neither the organizational bases nor the 
strategic conditions favorable to Communist 
penetration. Events in the Congo in 1960 
exploded this argument. 

Instead of relying on any elaborate organi- 
zational base, such as a political party or 
Communist-led union, the Soviet bloc focused 
its efforts on one man — Patrice Lumumba. 
And, as long as Lumumba retained power, 
the army and apparatus of the Congo govern- 
ment were, theoretically, at the service of 
Soviet objectives. 

The maneuver backfired — at least for the 
time being — but it proved the flexibility of 
Communist tactics. There is an equally im- 
portant lesson to learn, observers say, in the 
way in which the Soviet bloc was forced to 
back down. 

First, the Congo power struggle went 
against Lumumba. For a while, at least, the 
Communists lost their powerful contact man, 
as anti-Soviet forces took over the Congo 
government. 

Second, the Afro-Asian bloc in the UN re- 
fused to go along with Soviet condemnation 
of the Secretary-General. The new African 
nations, whatever their fears, supported the 
UN in a showdown vote. 











FACING THE ISSUES 


The 70-0 vote of Sept. 19, 1960, in the 
special session of the UN General Assembly, 
supporting Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold, was a resounding defeat for Soviet 
bloc intervention in the Congo. 

Yet, many observers agree, it was not a 
clear victory for U. S. or Western diplomacy. 
It would be improper, according to this view, 
to say that the independent African nations 
voted with the U. S., against the Soviet Union. 
Rather, the African nations which introduced 
the successful resolution were voting for the 
UN, and against any other solution to the 
problems of independent Africa. 

This was a position which the U. S. gladly 
supported. And, in fact, the Soviet bloc finally 
abstained rather than vote against the over- 
whelming majority. But the real issue—as far 
as the African states were concerned — was 
not to take sides in the cold war, but to keep 
the cold war out of troubled Africa. 

Later, as an unprecedented number of 
heads of states and government chiefs 
gathered for the fall 1960 session of the UN 
General Assembly, Khrushchev attacked, not 
only Hammarskjold, but also the very office 
of UN Secretary General. He proposed a new 
3-man executive, representing both major 
power blocs and the neutrals. Implicit in his 
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proposal is the veto power of any one of the 
three. The UN, in short, would be powerless 
ever again to thwart the Soviet Union — in 
Africa or anywhere else. 

Again the independent African bloc, and 
most neutrals, were cautious. While some 
were critical of UN operations in the Congo, 
and others entertained minor modifications 
of the UN command structure, most agreed 
that their own security and neutrality depends 
in part on a strong UN. Why? 

How do African nationalists see their prob- 
lems? Is neutralism the key? Is it the prime 
aim of these leaders to insulate Africa from 
the great power struggles of the cold war 
(an aim which happens to coincide with U. S. 
and Allied aims)? Or is anticolonialism the 
key? Are these newly independent former 
colonies still fearful of Western political 
and/or economic domination (a fear which 
Soviet bloc propaganda strongly supports)? 

Or must we look more deeply into the im- 
mediate and special problems of Africa's new 
states, in order to understand the goals and 
prospects of African peoples? In the re- 
mainder of this Fact Sheet you will be search- 
ing for your own answers to these questions, 
and for U.S. policies to deal realistically 
with changing Africa. 


Pres. Joseph Kasavubu 


Premier Patrice Lumumba 





Refugees from tribal war 


Tshombe, Pres. of Katanga 
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At the end of World War II there were but 
three independent nations in all Africa — 
Ethiopia, Liberia, and the Union of South 
Africa (Egypt was nominally independent 
from 1922; the last British troops left Suez 
in 1956). 

But the war which gave birth to the United 
Nations also encouraged nationalist move- 
ments throughout the world, and marked the 
beginning of the end of the great European 
empires in Africa and much of Asia. 

In the liquidation of empires the UN per- 
formed a vital role. Under the UN Charter all 
member nations were obliged, in their colo- 
nies, ‘‘to develop self-government, to take 
due account of political aspirations of the 
peoples, and to assist them in the progressive 
development of their free political institu- 
tions, according to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and 
their varying stages of advancement.’’! 

A further responsibility, to report regularly 
to the UN on economic, social, and political 
progress in the colonies, created certain 
pressures to ‘‘act”’ to fulfill these obligations. 

In addition, several nonself-governing ter- 
ritories were placed under a UN Trusteeship 
system, with the aim of speeding self-rule or 
independence in these areas. And the UN 
Trusteeship Council sends inspection teams, 
and hears petitions and grievances from the 
peoples of trust territories — additional pres- 
sures to hasten the march toward inde- 
pendence. 

In postwar Asia and the Middle East the 
struggle for independence proceeded slowly, 
and often in violence. In the Islamic areas of 
North Africa, the struggle was also slow — 
and in Algeria the end is still in doubt. But 
in Africa south of the Sahara nationalism 
seemed to slumber until a few years ago, 
when suddenly—and for the most part peace- 
fully — the map of Black Africa was trans- 
formed. 

By the end of 1960 independent Africa 
included the Sudan, all of French West and 


emerging Africa 


Equatorial Africa, the Belgian Congo, nearly 
all of British West Africa, the UN Trust terri- 
tories of Libya, Cameroun and Togo (both 
French-administered), and Somalia — a total 
of 27 old and new nations, 22 of which gained 
independence in five years. 

Independence was also a certainty (when 
was the major question) in multiracial British 
East Africa — Kenya, Uganda, the Rhodesias, 
and Nyasaland. At issue were problems of 
federation vs. autonomy, the speed with which 
the nonwhite majorities will assume political 
power, and measures to guarantee the politi- 
cal and property rights of white minorities. 

Two UN trust territories have yet to win in- 
dependence — Belgian-administered Ruanda- 
Urundi and British-administered Tanganyika. 
There are also pockets of British and French 
colonies whose future is uncertain — French 
Somaliland, and British Gambia and Sierra 
Leone. 

The major unsettled problems, however, 
(apart from Algeria) are three — the Spanish 
colonies, the Portuguese colonies, and the 
Union of South Africa (and its claimed terri- 
tory of Southwest Africa). 

In both the Spanish and Portuguese colo- 
nies nationalist movements are sternly 
suppressed, and independence is not even 
envisaged. If and when these colonies ‘‘ex- 
plode,"’ experts fear, all Africa and the world 
may be involved. 

In the Union of South Africa (and South- 
west Africa) the issues are also extremely 
dangerous. Under the policy of apartheid the 
Union government has deprived all nonwhites 
of civil and political rights, and is bent on 
a system of ‘‘separate development’’ which 
most observers believe is wholly unworkable. 

This is the mainstream of a changed, 
changing, and potentially explosive Africa into 
which the Congo was born in mid-1960. From 
the experience of the Congo, experts agree, 
many lessons are to be learned about Africa’s 
past and future — its heritage, its problems, 
and its urgent needs. 
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AFRICA’S HERITAGE 


‘Africa,’ one expert writes, ‘‘does not con- 
sist of 20 or 30 nations, but of many hun- 
dreds of tribes. Colonialism was the glue that 
stuck these human units together into a 


shape recognizable on an atlas . . . Now the 
glue is dissolving and many of these units are 
falling apart. 


‘*.,. They are not nations as we understand 
the term. They are areas which the European 
colonial powers marked off on maps about 
60 or 70 years ago to show where one ‘sphere 
of influence’ ended and another began. Some- 
times the boundaries cut right through the 
territory of a particular tribe, which then found 
itself partly under French, say, and partly 
under British rule. More often these lines 
went around tribal borders, but always they 
enclosed a number of quite separate ethnic 
groups which had in common no language, 
history, or government. 

“Like fish caught at random in a net, these 
tribes found themselves under one govern- 
ment. Now they are breaking free. In the 
cities you meet the young high school gradu- 
ates . . . who seem like black Europeans... . 
Out in the bush, where 95 people out of every 
100 live, you meet simply tribesmen and their 
families. And they are proud of their tribe. 
It is the focus of their loyalty. 

‘“*.. . Africans have lived in tribes for thou- 
sands of years and in nations for less than 
a century.’’2 

This conflict between tribe and nation is 
one of the mixed blessings of the colonial 
experience. It is also one of the most serious 
headaches of the leaders of the new African 
states. 

The idea of nationhood was born in the 
colonial era. Colonial rule superimposed on 
the tribal pattern a new and larger territorial 
pattern — a ‘‘system of law and order per- 
mitting relatively free circulation of goods 
and peoples ...; a common territorial cur- 
rency, language, communications media and 
political institutions; indeed, even a common 
set of grievances.’’3 

Furthermore, colonialism created —in vary- 
ing degrees — a political and social climate 
that was bound to nurture a growing sense of 
nationalism. To the extent that Africans were 
taught to read and write, were converted 
to Christianity, were given technical training 
or professional education, were sent to the 


‘mother’ country (or the U. S.) for a uni- 
versity education, or were admitted to mili- 
tary, civil, or political service — to this extent 
an atmosphere was created that could only 
lead eventually to demands for self-rule. 

But with all this the basic tribal struc- 
ture of African society remains intact. In the 
Congo crisis the government split was in part 
an inherited conflict between the rival tribes 
of Premier Lumumba and President Kasa- 
vubu. Ard secessionist moves in Katanga, 
Kasai, and other provinces also followed tribal 
lines. 

This heritage of tribal rivalry is common 
to every new state in Africa. It helps explain 
a Moroccan observer's comment that the 
major task of all Africans is to ‘‘erase arti- 
ficial boundaries set by colonial powers, and 
to draw a coherent map of this continent.’’4 
And it helps explain widespread interest of 
African leaders in regional federations — to 
create more viable political units out of the 
present patchwork of independent states. 

So far there has been little progress toward 
this latter aim. Ghana and Guinea signed an 
accord in 1959 declaring these two nations 
“the nucleus of the Union of West African 
states.’’ But little has been done to extend 
the principle into practice. 

Liberia has also participated in talks with 
Ghana and Guinea, looking at least toward 
stronger economic ties. Nigeria, the largest 
new African nation (October 1960) appears 
not to be interested, at least for the time 
being, in political federation. As the major 
West African power, moreover, its views may 
well determine the future course of any move- 
ment toward greater unity. 

The Mali Federation, made up of Senegal 
and Soudan (now Mali Republic) in former 
French West Africa, split up in 1960 very 
shortly after winning independence. Behind 
the split-up lay foreign policy differences and 
mutual suspicions of the leaders. 

In spite of obstacles, Pan-Africanism re- 
mains a popular political goal. Whether it is 
ultimately realized or not, it is likely to affect 
the future map of Africa to some degree. 
Regional federations or confederations, and 
some redrawing of present boundaries, are 
likely, most experts agree. They also agree 
that tribalism will continue to be a serious 
hazard to national unity within African states. 
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Although newly independent Africa shares 
many problems in common — including the 
social and political effects of tribalism, and 
a low level of economic and social develop- 
ment — it is dangerous, experts say, to make 
too many generalizations. ‘‘Within the bounds 
of every major political unit, there are enough 
variations . . . to disconcert the most incor- 
rigible generalizer.'’5 

For example, 500-700 distinct languages 
and dialects are spoken on the continent. 
And, within the borders of a former colony, 
the one common language for the conduct of 
public and private business is frequently the 
language of the colonizing power — English, 
French, Portuguese. 

Religious diversity is also great. There are 
about 60,000,000 Muslims — mostly in the 
Arab and Berber areas on the Mediterranean 
coast, but also south and east of the Sahara. 
The northern regions of Ghana and Nigeria, 
for example, have been Muslim for centuries, 
and there are perhaps 100,000 Muslim Arabs 
along the east coast of Africa. Christians num- 
ber about 21,000,000, and are concentrated 
largely in coastal and other white-settled 
areas. (Coastal, urban Ghana and Nigeria, for 
example, are predominately Christian.) At 
least half the continent is pagan, especially 
in the less accessible areas. (Many of the 
Ashanti tribesmen of central Nigeria, for ex- 
ample, form a pagan enclave between the 





Africa’s diversity 
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Muslim north and the Christian coast.) 

Racial diversity is equally great. All but 
about 5,000,000 of the 160,000,000 people 
south of the Sahara are Africans — but this 
term includes hundreds of different racial and 
ethnic groupings. Of the remaining 5,000,- 
000, about 3,500,000 are Europeans, con- 
centrated mostly in East, Central, and South 
Africa. There are fewer than 1,000,000 Asians 
— mostly on the east and south coasts — but 
they are prominent in commerce and the 
professions. 


POLITICAL DIVERSITY 


The political diversity of Africa is, naturally, 
a combined heritage of both local cultures 
and the colonial experience. Nigeria (whose 
36,000,000 are the largest population in in- 
dependent Black Africa) and Ghana demon- 
strate the British colonial pattern. 

In both territories British administrators 
tended to leave the pattern of tribal govern- 
ment intact in the nonurban areas. Tribal 
chiefs retained their judicial powers, and were 
given local administrative powers which they 
exercised with the aid of British advisers. In 
the progress toward self-government both 
territories acquired an independent judiciary 
and, with gradually increasing powers, an 
elected parliament with a ‘‘loyal opposition,’’ 
on the model of British democracy. 
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In the specia! case of Nigeria, with its 
large and regionally divided population, re- 
gional parliaments were also established. The 
Nigerian national government thus presides 
over a federation of three semiautonomous 
districts. 

These political institutions, and a British- 
trained civil service and British-disciplined 
army and police, were all ‘‘in place’ and 
operating when independence came to Ghana 
(1957) and Nigeria (1960). 

Under President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana 
the pattern has been altered considerably by 
centralized personal government. The powers 
of the chiefs have been greatly reduced, and 
opposition leaders and press have been sup- 
pressed. Nkrumah has also threatened to use 
the army and police, if necessary, to prevent 
any regional secession from the central gov- 
ernment. Nigeria, where regional divisions are 
more distinct (and are acknowledged in the 
federated political structure), is now, in full 
independence, faced with the same challenge 
— the political conflict between tribal and 
regional loyalties on the one hand, and nation- 
hood on the other. 

In former French colonies similar tribal 
and regional conflicts are also apparent. The 
political heritage from the colonial era is 
somewhat different, however. The French- 
trained civil service was usually smaller than 
in British colonies, but chiefs and urban lead- 
ers generally rose to positions of higher 
governmental responsibility. A number of co- 
lonial leaders served, in fact, in Paris cabi- 
nets and French government posts. These are 
the men who now govern the independent 
African nations in the French Community. 

By sharp contrast, Belgian colonial policy 
did not even envisage independence for the 
Congo until early 1959. Self-rule at the mu- 
nicipal level was introduced only in 1958, 
and virtually no steps were taken to train a 
Congolese civil service, much less a govern- 
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ing elite. When independence came in mid- 
1960, there was not a single Congolese 
commissioned officer in the army or police. 
The postindependence army mutiny was, in 
fact, a mutiny against Belgian officers. 

In Spanish and Portuguese colonies, the 
colonial record is even grimmer, experts say. 
Independence is not contemplated, and no 
measures of any consequence have been 
taken to prepare local leaders for self-rule. 

In the Belgian Congo the long-time guiding 
principle was economic and social develop- 
ment, and raising of living standards, on the 
basis of the financial resources of the Congo. 
This program was expected to create a politi- 
cally stable society, and (until very recently) 
the challenge of independence was ignored. 
In the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, more 
modest development programs (with a higher 
proportion of Spanish and Portuguese govern- 
ment investment) are also expected to create 
stable societies. But the challenge of inde- 
pendence has yet to be considered. 

British East Africa presents still another 
political contrast. The proportion of white 
settlers, and Arabs and Asians, to the Afri- 
can population, is much higher than in West 
Africa. Thus the Anglo-Saxon settlers who 
have long dominated the governments of the 
Rhodesias and Kenya, in particular, think of 
themselves, not as ‘‘colonial governors,’’ but 
as self-governing Africans in a multiracial 
society. 

The issues delaying full independence in 
these areas are therefore very complex. They 
involve, at present, search for some formula 
which safeguards Anglo-Saxon, Arab, and 
Asian minority rights and, at the same time, 
speeds the training of Africans for political 
responsibility and participation. The poten- 
tially dangerous question is whether such 
a formula can be found before the over- 
whelmingly African majorities turn from de- 
bate to action. 
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The unanimous demand of all African lead- 
ers is for an end to all colonial rule on the 
entire continent. President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser of the United Arab Republic is as strong 
an advocate of this cause as is President 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, or President 
Sékou Touré of Guinea. 

This issue, observers agree, overrides all 
the diversities of the continent. It is also, 
African leaders say, more important than 
economic well-being. ‘‘We prefer,’’ Touré has 
said, ‘‘poverty in freedom to prosperity under 
slavery.”’ 

But the desire for a better life is the next 
most important demand. 

“‘By now most Africans know that it is not 
necessary for their children to be ‘damned 
into the world’ with disease, or for themselves 
to be subject all their lives to its debilitating 
and incapacitating effects. They know, by 
looking at the Europeans and Asians about 
them, that there is no very good reason why 
they should go on forever being inadequately 
housed, clothed and fed. . . . They know that 
there are people in the outside world who 
share their desire and are set on helping them 
realize it... .’"6 

The problems of economic growth, how- 
ever, are monumental—and they differ widely 
in different parts of Africa. Some states — 
such as the Congo and Nigeria — have poten- 
tially rich economies, with vast mineral 
reserves, only partially tapped, or rich agri- 
cultural land and ample water and power 
potential. Others—such as Somalia and Sierra 
Leone—are poor or modest in their economic 
potential. 

The chief common characteristic of African 
economies is the dependence on one major 
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crop or other export for earnings. This de- 
pendence — typical of most of the world’s 
underdeveloped economies — means that the 
nation is at the mercy of world market de- 
mand and prices for this particular com- 
modity. When primary commodity prices fall 
or fluctuate (as they have consistently done in 
recent years), or when demand is cut because 
of a recession in the U. S. and other principal 
markets, the exporting country faces a loss in 
foreign earnings. And this invariably means a 
cutback in needed imports, and usually 
means a cutback or deficit in domestic spend- 
ing for public and private purposes. 

The only answers to this grave problem, 
economists agree, are (a) diversification and 
(b) expansion of the economy. 

Diversification may involve the develop- 
ment of new agricultural crops for export, 
development of mineral resources (where they 
exist) for export, or some forms of processing 
or manufacture for export. The goal is to 
eliminate dependence on one uncertain export 
commodity. 

Expansion of the economy is necessary in 
order to increase earnings, provide more jobs 
for a growing population, raise living stand- 
ards for the whole population, and create 
investment capital for future economic de- 
velopment. 

But there are two formidable obstacles to 
both these objectives. One is lack of capital 
now, when it is needed to take major steps in 
economic development. The other is lack of 
skilled technicians, trained workers, educated 
administrators and entrepreneurs, and other 
human resources needed in a viable economic 
and social system. 

These major obstacles to economic devel- 
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opment are also, of course, obstacles to social 
and political development. Neither commer- 
cial enterprise nor self-rule can function effec- 
tively when the mass of the population is 
illiterate, untrained, debilitated by disease, 
and sometimes even unaware of or uninspired 
by the hard tasks of economic and social 
development. 

In the mid-1950s, in the Congo city of 
Stanleyville, 49.5% of the males over 16 had 
no schooling, and only 6.5% had any school- 
ing beyond the sixth grade.” At independence, 
there were perhaps 20 or so Congolese col- 
lege graduates in the country. In much of 
Africa literacy averages only 10-20% of the 
entire population. Everywhere in the conti- 
nent health and dietary standards are low. 


U. S. stakes in Africa, and U. S. concerns 
over Africa’s future, were brought into sharp 
relief by the Congo crisis of 1960. Americans 
were reminded of the urgent need for an effec- 
tive, long-range, U. S. policy toward changing 
Africa. 

Two cornerstones of such a policy, experts 
agree, are U.S. attitudes toward African in- 
dependence and development, and U. S. atti- 
tudes toward the UN as an instrument for 
African development. In U.S. policy state- 
ments following the Congo crisis both areas 
were explored. 


AFRICAN INDEPENDENCE & DEVELOPMENT 
Traditionally the U.S. has favored inde- 
pendence for African colonies wherever the 


issue has been raised — except in Algeria. 
On the Algerian question the U. S. has urged 
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These are the fundamental problems, Afri- 
can experts agree, which must be met if the 
long-range expectations of Africa’s leaders 
are to be realized. And these problems have 
to be dealt with in the face of two inescapable 
facts: (1) Africa does not, by itself, have the 
human or capital resources to do the job 
alone; (2) Africa is determined to be in charge 
of whatever steps may be taken to do the job. 

In short, Africa expects outside help. It 
will not, however, give up its hard-earned 
freedom to get that help. 

The question for the U. S. and other capi- 
tal exporting nations to answer is, How im- 
portant is it to do this job on African terms — 
and in what magnitude, and through what 
methods and channels? 


challenge fo the U.S. 


patience with French efforts to find a ‘‘liberal 
solution’’ to the complex problem. Elsewhere 
in Africa the U. S. has welcomed steps toward 
independence, and has sometimes urged it. 

The U. S. did not apply any public pressure 
on Belgium, however, to consider independ- 
ence for the Congo. Nor has it officially fa- 
vored independence as a goal for Spanish or 
Portuguese colonies. 

It is sometimes argued that the U. S. 
should ‘‘let sleeping dogs lie,’’ or should do 
nothing to antagonize close allies (Portugal 
is in NATO) or friendly nations. 

It is also argued — and more vigorously 
since the Congo crisis — that colonialism is 
unquestionably doomed, and that the U. S. 
can no longer afford to be coy or neutral on 
the issue. In terms of our own historical prin- 
ciples, in terms of the irresistible pressures 
of African nationalism and in terms of con- 
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temporary world politics, it is said, the U. S. 
should provide moral leadership on self-rule 
for Africans. 

A widespread criticism of past U. S. policy 
is that we are too often embarrassed by the 
unexpected. We had no policy to deal with 
the Congo explosion; do we, critics ask, have 
a policy to deal with possible explosions in 
East or South Africa, and almost certain ex- 
plosions in Spanish and Portuguese Africa? 

Future U.S. decisions in these policy 
areas, experts say, will have a great bearing 
on U. S. dealings with the growing number of 
African nations in the UN. And on U. S. deal- 
ings with the Soviet bloc in diplomatic and 
propaganda spheres. 

The crux of the problem, say some observ- 
ers, is whether the U. S. will continue to treat 
‘“‘colonialism’’ as a dilemma. Should our alli- 
ance with colonial powers paralyze our rela- 
tions with the anticolonial nations of Africa 
and Asia? 


UN IN AFRICA 


The fear has often been expressed that 
the growing majority of Afro-Asian nations in 
the UN is bound to convert the UN General 
Assembly into an anti-U. S. or anti-Western 
political forum. 

The argument is based on the assumption 
that most of the new nations joining the UN 
are — because of their experience as colonies 
— anti-Western in outlook. The U. S. is pre- 
sumed ito share the blame because it is allied 
with the major colonial powers, and because 
U. S. preponderance in the world economy is 
often described (especially by Soviet bloc 
propaganda) as ‘‘economic colonialism’’ 
which seeks to dominate the economies of all 
nations. 

The Congo crisis demonstrated, according 
to some observers, that the issue is not quite 
so simple. 

At the point of showdown in the special 
session of the UN General Assembly in Sep- 
tember 1960, the African nations voted for 
continued UN intervention in the Congo and 
against great power intervention. Since the 
Soviet Union was the only great power, and 
Belgium the oily Western power, intervening 


WHAT’S YOUR OPINION? 


foreign policy — whether it deserves no more, little more, or greatly increased U. S. 
investment. Then we need to decide what channels, and what concrete steps, will 
best serve U.S. interests in Africa's future. 
Which guidelines, which channels, and which concrete steps do you favor? Circle 











in the Congo, the vote could hardly be called 
a vote on East-West issues — unless as a vote 
against introducing the cold war into Africa. 

If this analysis is correct, then the African 
bloc in the UN is primarily concerned with 
furthering Africa’s needs—independence, and 
economic, social, and political development 
— without involvement in cold war issues of 
East and West. It is a form of neutralism with 
clear-cut goals of its own. 

Analysts who offer this interpretation of 
African diplomacy say that the U. S. should 
find these goals perfectly compatible with its 
own. We, too, have no need to introduce the 
cold war into Africa. It is to our interest, in 
fact, to keep the cold war out of Africa. 

And the UN, experts are now beginning to 
agree, is the best possible instrument for 
(a) helping Africans realize their expectations 
and (b) ‘‘neutralizing’’ the cold war issue in 
Africa. 

One supporting argument is that Africans 
themselves have indicated they prefer the 
“‘nonpolitical’’ UN to handle African political 
crises (such as the Congo) and African long- 
range development programs. 

To Africans the UN is closely identified 
with the long independence struggle. It is 
also playing a vital role in technical assist- 
ance, education, health and medical aid, 
UNICEF nutritional and medical assistance to 
children and mothers, and development 
projects in agriculture and basic economic 
services. 

An immediate challenge to U.S. policy, 
therefore, is to decide whether U. S. interest 
and public investment in Africa should be 
channeled primarily through the UN. If so, 
how should these UN efforts be coordinated 
with other U. S. policies toward Africa—u. S. 
private efforts in Africa, direct U.S. aid to 
Africa, and U.S. cooperation with its Euro- 
pean allies in any joint aid to Africa? 

Soviet and other, less drastic, proposals to 
weaken the UN executive power have a bear- 
ing on our future strategy, of course. 

U.S. experts are almost unanimously 
agreed that expanded U.S. assistance to 
Africa is desirable — in the framework of a 
coherent U.S. African policy. The problem 
is how much, and through what channels. 
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DEVELOPMENT FUNDS FOR SELECTED AFRICAN COUNTRIES* 
(millions of dollars) 
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she bHitizierhiia: 
BRITAIN 
Devel. Funds 42 95 75 16.4 15.4 
Loans 253.9 140 82.3 115.9 83.2 
FRANCE 
Devel. Funds 984 428 300 
U.S. 
Grants & Tech. 137.2 87.7 19 32 20 
Ex.-Im. Bank 125 0.1 28.2 25.4 151.1 
Devel. Loans 87 655.0 8 5 3.2 
Farm Surpluses 35.1 13.3 1 5 2.2 4 06 36 4 =7.7 
U.N. 
Tech. Assist. 42 1.1 3.9 04 0.1 23 12 
UNICEF 10 #10 O04 03 23 0.5 04 02 
World Bank 28.0 6.7 23.5 185.2 








*From official sources. Period covered for Britain, 1955-60; except for Ghana, 1951-57; Sierra Leone, 1956-59; Kenya, 1954-57. For 
France, 1947-58. For U. S. through fiscal 1959; except Development Loan Funds, authorizations through Aug. 1, 1959; and 
Surplus Agricultural Commodities, authorizations through June 30, 1959. For UNTA and UNICEF, 1954-58; for World Bank, 1951-58. 
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decisions to be made regarding basic g 
our fundamental motives are — whether 1 
in the cold war,” or whether we prefer 
cold war conflicts. And we need to decide 


1 
Since the U.S. is historic: 
of self-determination, it 
pendence for all nonself 


3 
U.S. should make clear-cut policy 
statement favoring early independ- 
ence for all nonself-governing 
territories remaining in Africa. 


8 
U.S. should press administering 
powers of remaining colonies to 
speed steps to independence. 


12 
U.S. should support speedy economic gr 
social and political development in Afr 
grounds that (a) these are rights of the 
people and (b) a progressing Africa will c 
to a better and more peaceful world co 


15 
Best channel for U.S. aid to 
Africa is the UN and its eco- 
nomic, social, and technical as- 
sistance and lending agencies. 


21 22 
Avoid interference in do- Accept, asa 
mestic political affairs of cannot avoid 
African states. in economic 

problems of t 
can nations. 


27 28 
Increase U.S. aid and Increase U. 
technical assistance to tions for Afric: 
Africa through appropri- and scho 
ate channels. 


' rey — whewer 1 Geser z, ttle , OF greatly mcreased U.S. 
investment. Then we need to decide what channels, and what concrete steps, will 


lines to policy. We need to know what 
best serve U.S. interests in Africa’s future. 


are trying to “win Africans to our side 
“insulate” or “neutralize” Africa from 
at priority Africa should have in U.S. 


Which guidelines, which channels, and which concrete steps do you favor? Circle 
the numbers beside the paragraphs that reflect your views. 


POLICY TOWARD COLONIAL QUESTION 


2 
Self-determination, while desirable in principle, can- 
not serve as the prime base for U.S. policy in Africa. 
We must consider alliances, cold war, and other issues. 


committed to principle 
st warmly endorse inde- 
ning African territories. 


5 
U.S. should avoid any stand 
which unnecessarily embarrasses 


. b , 7 
an allied or friendly nation. U. S$. should be more cautious, 


urge a longer period of politi- 
cal and economic development 
in preparation for independence. 


a 

U.S. should make no hard-and- 
fast commitments, but should 
treat each case on its merits. o 
U.S. should not try to speed a 
process which is already too 
rapid for the good of the peoples 
and territories involved. 


Ni 
U. S. should offer greatly ex- 
panded educational opportuni- 
ties, in the U.S., for young Afri- 
cans regardless of whether they 
are from colonial or free areas. 


10 
U.S. should offer to participate 
in UN or regional development pro- 
grams designed to speed economic 
growth in colonies and new nations. 


should offer to participate, 
colonial powers, in expanded 
lopment programs to pave the 
to early independence. 


POLICY TOWARD AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 


13 
and U.S. should support African growth and develop- 
aon ment in order to (a) lay the foundations for de- 
rican mocracy and (b) discourage the spread of tyranny, 
ibute since our own democracy is likely to survive only in 
nity. a world in which the area of freedom is expanding. 


14 
African growth and development is desirable, but 
not at increased cost to U.S. taxpayers, or at cost 
of other U.S. aid programs to nations firmly com- 
mitted to the U.S. in military alliances. 


17 18 19 
Best chanael is U.S. coopera- Best channel is NATO since aid Major burden of U.S. invest- 
tion with other industrialized would then clearly be identified ment in African growth and de- 
democracies, including allies as coming from anticommunist velopment should be provided 
and friendly nonallied nations. nations. by private enterprise, voluntary 
relief and missionary groups. 


nel is direct U.S. aid 
since we can then 
of funds and will 
ied with the progress 
hieved. 


20 
Best channel for U. S. aid is combination of methods which 
will do an effective job without introducing cold war issues. 


U. S. OPERATIONS IN AFRICA 


iple, we 
Ivement 
d social 
new Afri- 


pria- 
xchange 
rams. 


mize dangers in racial ten- 
in Africa. Avoid color bar in 
government employment and 


23 
Respect desire of African 
nations to remain neutral 
in cold war. 


29 

Increase U. S. research 
inte agricultural, mineral, 
processing, marketing, 
and other technologies 
needed in Africa. 


1 practices in Africa. 


24 
Encourage African states 
to identify themselves 
with Western concepts of 
democracy and freedom. 


30 
Increase U.S. aid in basic 
services such as power, 
water, roads, etc., as a 
prelude to private invest- 
ment in Africa. 


34 
Forbid U.S. government agencies 
to deal with firms that practice 
racial discrimination. 


25 

Urge colonial powers to 
announce progressive 
steps toward independ- 
ence in all colonies. 


31 
Encourage increased U. S. 
private 
through investment guar- 
antees or tax concessions. 


investment. 


26 
Encourage and foster co- 
operation among African 
States on common eco- 
nomic problems. 


32 

Expand training of U.S. 
technical and foreign 
service personnel in Afri- 
can problems. 


Require U.S. firms operating in 
Africa to avoid discrimination if 
they wish U. S. tax concessions. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

Africa, Its Peoples and Their Cultural History by George P. 
Murdock. McGraw Hill, New York. 1959. 465 pp. $11.75. Expert 
in African ethnology at Yale covers African economic and 
social development trom ancient times to present. 

Africa: World’s Last Frontier by John Scott. ‘“‘Headline Series’ 
No. 135, May-June 1959. Foreign Policy Association —World 
Affairs Center, New York. 62 pp. $.35. A journalist points to 
the assets as well as liabilities of the colonial phase in Africa 
and outlines problems that African leaders face today. 


African Economic Development by William A. Hance. Harper, 
New York. 1958. 307 pp. $4.95. Study of development prob- 
lems in Africa with detailed examination of water power prob- 
lems in Ghana and cotton growing in the Sudan. 

The New United Nations by Ernest A. Gross. ‘“‘Headline Series” 
No. 125, Sept.-Oct. 1957. Foreign et Association —World 
Affairs Center, New York. 62 pp. $.35. A former U.S. ambas- 
sador to the UN writes on such vital issues as: UN voting 
blocs, the Emergency Force, colonialism and the new role of 
the Secretary-General. 

Transition in Africa: Studies in Political Adaptation ed. by 
Gwendolen Carter and William Brown. Boston University Press, 
Boston, Mass. 1958. 158 pp. $3.00. Various African experts 
analyze the problems of recent change in Africa. 


Tropical Africa by George H. T. Kimble. (Vol. |: ‘‘Land and Live- 
lihood,’’ 603 pp.; Vol. II: ‘Society and Ae: pl 506 pp.) Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, New York. 1960. $15.00 or $8.50 per vol. 
A comprehensive analysis of the political, social and economic 
character and problems of tropical Africa. 


The United Nations Trusteeship System by James M. Murray, Jr. 
University of illinois Press, Urbana, Ill. 1957. 283 pp. $4.50. 
Despite the rising nationalism and the East-West conflict, the 
trusteeship system is ‘‘functioning well” concludes this author, 
an assistant professor at the State University of lowa. 

The United States and Africa. The American Assembly, Colum- 
bia University, New York. June 1958. 252 pp. $1.00. A series of 
essays by leading authorities on Africa with particular empha- 
sis on U.S. policy toward the continent. 

United States Foreign Policy: Africa. Study prepared by the 
Program of African Studies, Northwestern University for the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1959. 84 pp. Single copy free 
from the Committee. Asserts that the U.S. must treat Africa 
as a ‘‘major policy area,”’ supporting the aspirations of African 
people toward self- -government and economic progress. 


FOOTNOTES 

1. UN Charter, Art. 73. 2. ‘‘Africa’s First Loyalty” by Elspeth 
Huxley, in the New York Times Magazine, Sept. 18, 1960. 
3. James S. Coleman, quoted in Tropical Africa, Vol. Hi, listed 
in bibliography. 4. New York Times, Sept. 17, 1960. 5. Tropical 
Africa, op. cit. 6. Ibid. 7. ibid. 


SOME TECHNICAL TERMS Used In This Fact Sheet 
Parliamentary Government: System of government in which 
principal power resides in the legislature, usually with a strong 
cabinet as in Britain. Distinguished from U.S. system where 
through ‘‘separation of powers’’ the executive, legislature and 
judiciary are more clearly distinct. 


Self-determination: Principle by which a nation asserts its 
right to independence and self-government. A status some- 
times achieved through a plebiscite (vote). 

UN Charter: The ‘‘constitution’’ of the UN organization came 
into force on Oct. 24 (now UN Day), 1945. Under the Charter 
UN members assume certain obligations to maintain peace 
and cooperate in solving international economic, social and 
other problems. The UN, however, is not a supranationa! body; 
it is based on “‘the sovereign equality of all its members.” 


The Trusteeship Council: One of the three major bodies of the 
UN (others: Security Council and Economic and Social Council). 
Created by UN Charter provision for supervision (under the 
General Assembly) of “trust territories’’ administered by mem- 
bers of the UN—former League of Nations Mandates, certain 
former territories of the Axis powers and others voluntarily 
placed under the Trusteeship System. 


Apartheid: (Pronounced ‘‘ap-ART-ate."’) Official policy of the 
Nationalist government of the Union of South Africa designed 
to ‘‘separate’’ races in the Union (through relocation where 
possible). In theory provides for m =, development” in all 
areas of life; in practice, an extremist policy to insure con- 
tinuation of “‘white’’ rule. 

UNICEF: The United Nations Children’s Fund, one of the special 
bodies of the UN Economic and Social Council, set up at the 
end of 1946, to aid child victims of war. Now concerned with 
long-range needs of children, particularly in the underdevel- 
oped areas. 


Technical Assistance: Assistance to governments through bilat- 
eral (U.S.-India) or UN programs (i.e. UN Special Fund) for eco- 
nomic development. Popularly known in the U.S. as the ‘‘Point 
4 program’’— an exchange of technical knowledge and skills — 
now in operation in most of the underdeveloped countries. 


Photos by: French Embassy Press & Information Division, The Twentieth Century Fund, United Nations 


make your opinion count! 


Included in this Fact Sheet Kit are 8 OPINION 
BALLOTS, one for each Fact Sheet. Each 
ballot contains exactly the same list of strat- 
egies and policy alternatives as the WHAT’S 
YOUR OPINION? section of the correspond- 
ing Fact Sheet. To make your opinions count 
in Washington: 

1. Find the OPINION BALLOT for this Fact 
Sheet. 

2. Check numbers on the OPINION BALLOT 
you have circled on the Fact Sheet. 

3. If you wish, write additional comments, res- 
ervations, or recommendations on the blank 
space of the OPINION BALLOT. 

4. Send completed OPINION BALLOT to your 
local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquarters. It will 
be tabulated, along with others, and results 
will be sent to policy-makers in Washington. 


OR: If you are in a community or state where 
there is no local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquar- 
ters, your discussion group can still make 
your opinions count. Here is how: 

a. Follow steps 1, 2, and 3 as above. 

b. Make out an extra OPINION BALLOT on 
which you record all results of all members 
of your discussion group. (Extra ballots may 
be mimeographed or ordered from nearest 
office of the Foreign Policy Association-World 
Affairs Center.) 

c. Save these extra OPINION BALLOTS until 
your discussion group has completed all 8 
discussion topics. 

d. At end of the series send copies of all 8 
summary ballots to your Senators and/or 
Congressmen, with brief letter describing 
your group's study and discussion. 
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Threats to a free Western Hemisphere 











GREAT DECISItONS 1961 


Until 1960 the Western Hemisphere was insu- 


f 


Old World intervention. Now the system is challenged. Commu- 


lated by U.S. power and the Monroe Doctrine from 


nism has a Cuban beachhead. Many Good Neighbors, deep in 


economic-social revolution, are critical of U.S. policies. Why? 


end of an era 





‘“‘Anti-Yankee”’ bitterness is not new in the 
20 Latin American republics to the south of 
us. It has been a prominent feature of Latin 
American politics for over half a century. It 
has been nurtured by demagogues and dic- 
tators seeking to rally the support of im- 
poverished subjects. It has also been kept 
alive by genuine democratic leaders and 
intellectuals, many of whom are honestly con- 
cerned about U.S. domination of the eco- 
nomics and politics of the entire hemisphere. 

And, in all fairness, anti-Yankeeism has 
been fed by periods of apparent U. S. indif- 
ference to Latin American needs and aspira- 
tions, periods of direct U.S. military inter- 
vention in Latin American affairs, and — in 
the eyes of our southern neighbors — down- 
right blunders in U.S. diplomacy. 

Yet, until recently, anti-Yankeeism was 
counterbalanced by two widely accepted oper- 
ating principles: (1) that the Western Hemi- 
sphere is a closed system, insulated by U. S. 
power and the Monroe Doctrine* from inter- 
ference or intervention by outside nations; 
(2) that, within this system of American na- 
tions, the problems and grievances of all 
could somehow be worked out. 

Historians point out that Latin America, 
like the U. S., rebelled against European colo- 
nialism. For this reason if for no other Latin 
America accepted the Monroe Doctrine as a 
barrier to future European meddling in the 


*See list of technical terms on the reverse of this Fact Sheet. 


affairs of the Americas. Besides, Europe 
found it convenient to accept the Doctrine. 
And progress was made within the framework 
of the Pan-American system. The U. S. with- 
drew its last ‘‘occupation”’ forces from Latin 
America in 1934. It renounced further inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Latin Ameri- 
can states. And it launched a ‘‘Good Neigh- 
bor’ policy of consultation, cooperation, and 
economic assistance to Latin America. 

Yet if the era of the Hoover-Roosevelt- 
Truman “‘Good Neighbor Policy’’ of the 1930s 
and 1940s marked the high point in U. S.- 
Latin American relations, observers say, the 
1960s may bring the low point. 

For the first time since 1823, the Monroe 
Doctrine has been seriously challenged. Cuba, 
a left-wing dictatorship, has invited Soviet 
and Red Chinese intervention. The Dominican 
Republic, a right-wing dictatorship, hints it 
may seek Soviet help. 

Also at issue is U. S. ‘‘economic colonial- 
ism” in Latin America, and the adequacy of 
either U. S. policies or the present Hemi- 
sphere system to deal with the rising demands 
of Latin American nations for full economic, 
social and political partnership in the world 
community. 

The trend, some experts say, is going 
against the U. S. in its historic role in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

There is a paradox in the present trend, 
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observers agree. The basic pattern of the 
popular ‘‘Good Neighbor Policy’’ has con- 
tinued unchanged for 30 years. 

In fact, under the two Eisenhower Adminis- 
trations, U. S. public and private investment 
in Latin American economic growth reached 
all-time highs. Political cooperation among 
the 21 American republics is also, historians 
say, ON a more genuine level of ‘‘parity’’ 
among sovereign equals than ever before. 
And, since the Santiago conference of 1959, 
‘“‘nonintervention”’ is more than a policy dec- 
laration of the U. S. government; it is a 
solemn compact among all 21 republics. 

There has been substantial progress, in 
other words, on some of Latin America’s old- 
est complaints against U. S. “‘indifference’’ 
to the economic and political aspirations of 
Latin American peoples. 

Yet ‘‘anti-Yankeeism”’ is more widespread 
and perhaps more dangerous than in earlier 
decades, observers report. The stoning of 
then Vice President Richard M. Nixon in Lima 
and Caracas in 1958 was only a symptom, 
Mr. Nixon reported later, of deep resentment 
of U. S. policies. Anti-U. S. riots and demon- 
strations have since erupted from Cuba, Mex- 
ico, and Panama to Argentina and Uruguay. 
And even the most friendly Latin American 
leaders aré increasingly critical of ‘‘inade- 
quate,’’ ‘‘damaging,’’ and ‘‘contradictory’’ 
U. S. policies toward its sister republics of 
the Americas. 

Nor, experts warn, can the U. S. blame its 
troubles on communism. Undoubtedly Com- 
munist strength has grown in those Latin 
American countries where the Communist 
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party is legal or is tolerated. Also it is now 
beyond doubt that the Cuban revolution is 
profoundly influenced by economic and politi- 
cal techniques of communism, and that Cuban 
foreign policy is carefully geared to that of 
the Soviet bloc. 

Most disturbing, the Soviet Union is ac- 
tually operating as a Western Hemisphere 
power. In spite of the Monroe Doctrine, in 
spite of the August 1960 declaration of the 
OAS that the inter-American system is ‘“‘in- 
compatible with any form of totalitarianism,” 
the Soviet Union and, to a lesser degree Red 
China, are collaborating with Cuba in inter- 
American politics. 

For the first time in history the U. S. has 
been threatened with military attack if it inter- 
venes in the affairs of another American re- 
public — specifically, Cuba. 

The Soviet bloc-Cuban stand is a flat de- 
fiance of both the OAS and the U. S. And it 
is a challenge which neither the OAS nor the 
U. S. has yet figured out how to neutralize 
or counter. 

Yet Latin American experts are virtually 
unanimous in their agreement that this prog- 
ress of communism, and this unprecedented 
communist bloc intervention, are the result 
rather than the cause of U. S. difficulties in 
Latin America. 

What, then, are the causes? What Latin 
American grievances explain the spread of 
anti-Yankeeism, the dissatisfaction of pro- 
U. S. leaders with U.-S. policies, and the 
extreme anti-U. S. (and pro-Soviet) stand of 
the new leaders in Cuba just 90 miles from 
the coast of Florida? 
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Different theories about U. S. difficulties 
emphasize different issues. 

One view is that the world and Latin Amer- 
ica have changed profoundly in the past 30 
years, while U. S. policies toward Latin Amer- 
ica have changed very little. According to this 
argument, a fundamental social revolution 
is under way throughout Latin America, and 
the demands of this mass revolution are far 
deeper than the primarily political and eco- 
nomic approach of traditional U. S. policy. 

It is not enough, in other words, to treat 
Latin American republics as ‘‘political equals”’ 
and to make substantial public and private 
investments in Latin American economic 
growth. To gain the respect and full partner- 
ship of the region, the U. S. must help trans- 
form the entire social structure of the region 
— help overcome such problems as the wid- 
ening gap between rich and poor, the unequal 
distribution of land ownership, educational in- 
equality, and the too often feudal structure 
of whole societies. 

In a sense, this view argues for a new kind 
of U. S. ‘‘social intervention’ in Latin Amer- 
ica — at a moment in history when the U. S. 
has staunchly affirmed nonintervention in the 
politics of these states. 

Still another view emphasizes the politi- 
cal rather than the social dilemmas of Latin 
America. Democracy, according to this view, 
has scarcely begun to work in much of Latin 
America. The failure of economic growth to 
keep up with postwar population growth; the 
prevalence of illiteracy and political igno- 
rance; the entrenched power of landowners 
and, in many areas, the military caste; and 
the long tradition of one-party monopoly and 
dictatorship throughout the region — these 
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factors, it is said, have paralyzed political 
action on crucial problems of economic and 
social reform. 

As a result, this argument continues, we 
can expect more examples of political extrem- 
ism in the decade to come. Cuba adopted 
totalitarian revolution because its leaders had 
no faith in democratic evolution. 

The implications of this type of argument 
for future U. S. policy are obviously difficult 
and complex. Must the U. S. accept future 
Cubas as inevitable? Is there nothing the U. S. 
can do — unilaterally, through the OAS, or 
through the UN — to insure that Latin Amer- 
ica chooses democratic rather than totalitar- 
ian methods to resolve its basic problems? 

And what of the fact of Soviet bloc inter- 
vention in the Western Hemisphere? Is there 
no way short of military action — and the risk 
of nuclear war — to prevent the Soviet bloc 
from consolidating and extending its beach- 
head in the Western Hemisphere? 

In the remainder of this Fact Sheet you will 
be examining these questions, and searching 
for your own answers. You will look first at 
Cuba — case study of a left-wing dictatorship 
off U. S. shores. You will then look at the 
Dominican Republic — a right-wing dictator- 
ship which threatens to turn to the left. And 
you will examine some of the fundamental 
economic, social, and political trends which 
are common to almost all of Latin America. 

Only against a broad background such as 
this, experts agree, can the American govern- 
ment and people develop polices needed for 
the 1960s which will deal effectively with 
both the security of the U. S. and the wel- 
fare and freedom of the nearly 200,000,000 
people of all Latin America. 
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Revolution and counterrevolution are by no 
means rare phenomena in the histories of 
Cuba and Latin America. The tyrannical mili- 
tary dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista (whom 
Fidel Castro overthrew on New Year’s Day of 
1959) had been installed by coup in 1952. 
Since 1948, in fact, there have been revolu- 
tions in Costa Rica, Bolivia, Argentina, Hon- 
duras, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela and El! Sal- 
vador, as well as Cuba. 

The nature of Latin American revolutions 
is changing, however, according to experts. 
The traditional pattern was the substitution 
of one strong man for another. For the most 
part, the strong men represented the inter- 
ests of the wealthy landowning classes, with 
victory going to the man who gained control 
of the army. 

But there have been exceptions. As early 
as 1910, in Mexico, the landless peasants 
gained a voice in revolution and laid the base 
for Mexico's still revolutionary program of 
social and economic reconstruction. 

The 1945 fascist-tinged Argentine revolu- 
tion of Juan D. Perén also had some of the 
qualities of social revolution. Perén outma- 
neuvered the wealthy classes and the army 
by basing his power on social legislation for 
the ‘‘shirtless’’ peasants, factory workers, 
and day laborers of Argentina. Perén’s expen- 
sive social welfare programs and his faulty 
economics nearly bankrupted the nation be- 
fore he was overthrown in 1955, but most 
of the social reforms have been kept by his 
more democratic successors. They are striv- 
ing now to put a sounder economic founda- 
tion under the welfare program. 

But Castro’s takeover in Cuba, experts 
widely agree, is the most profoundly ‘‘social’’ 
revolution in Latin America since the Mexican 
revolution of 1910. And, in its philosophy and 
methods, it is far more extreme than even 
the Marxist-influenced period of the Mexican 
revolution, in the 1930s, when (as now) the 
U. S. complained about inadequate and de- 
layed payment for expropriated U. S. prop- 
erty, and worried about the proximity to U. S. 
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borders of Communist influences. 

The structure of Cuba’s society, before 
Castro’s 1959 victory, was overripe for dras- 
tic reform, most observers agree. The issue 
was not simply democracy, although Ba- 
tista’s police state may have been the most 
brutal tyranny in Cuba’s nearly 60 years of 
independence. 

Economic inequality was staggering. Eight 
per cent of the landowners owned 75% of all 
farm land. Only 27% of the cultivable land, 
and less than 45% of the pasture land, was 
actually in use. The remainder lay fallow, con- 
trolled by the large landowners as a reserve 
for sugar and cattle raising — but not avail- 
able for family farming. 

Cuban peasants — 46% of the total labor 
force — worked, for the most part, only three 
months of the year, cutting cane. About half 
a million Cubans, mostly in rural areas, were 
unemployed. And, in the cities, 43% of the 
wage-earners made less than $75 a month 
(although the cost of living in Havana was 
higher than in the U. S.). 

Fidel Castro’s concern with profound social 
reform was revealed as early as 1953, at the 
trial which sent him into exile, following his 
first (July 26, 1953) unsuccessful attempt at 
rebellion. Agrarian reform — redistribution of 
land to those who cultivate it — was the cor- 
nerstone of his program. He also advocated 
curtailing of exorbitant profits on the part of 
landlords, utilities, and other public services 
(many of which were owned by U. S. inter- 
ests); elimination of public graft and corrup- 
tion; and adequate education and medical 
care for all. 

Yet, interestingly, Castro’s support in the 
early days of the rebellion came not from 
peasants and laborers, but from the upper 
and middle classes, and from university stu- 
dents and intellectuals who deplored the ex- 
cesses of Batista’s regime. 

Once in power, however, Castro carried out 
his early promises of social and economic 
revolution. A sudden and drastic agrarian 
reform program was launched at the expense 
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of large landholders — Cuban and foreign, in- 
cluding U. S. Ceilings on rents, profits, and 
utility rates put more money in the pockets 
of urban wage-earners. Peasants and workers 
became the backbone of Castro’s revolution. 
The moneyed class, and many of the middle 
class, have paid the costs of reform. And 
the army (which originally helped Batista to 
power) has been neutralized by purges and 
the establishment of a people’s militia. 

Yet agrarian reform has not really led to 
ownership by those who till the soil. The larg- 
est landowner in the nation is not the peas- 
antry, but the government. Through INRA, 
the government agency for agricultural re- 
form, exproptiated land has been collectiv- 
ized. It is deeded to the peasants, but there 
are restrictions on selling it or on buying 
more land. The peasants till it, but the gov- 
ernment owns the farm machinery. 

Industry, too, is now being rapidly ‘‘inter- 
vened,’’ and U.S. investment (once valued 
at $1 billion) is virtually wiped out. For the 
most part, no attempt has been made to re- 
imburse owners on any scale, much less on 
‘fair’ and prompt terms prescribed by inter- 
national law and custom. Again, the state is 
almost invariably the new owner. 

The pattern — agrarian and industrial — is 
collectivization on the Soviet model. And the 
trappings of the police state have come with 
collectivization. Earlier hopes of political re- 
form, along democratic lines, vanished in the 
first months of the revolution. Free elections 
seem as distant now as under Batista. Castro 
has, in fact, invented the term ‘‘direct democ- 
racy’’ to describe the slogan-inspired sup- 
port he enjoys from the masses he harangues 
in public squares and on television. 

It is now an academic question, most ob- 
servers feel, whether Castro or his principal 
aides are or are not Communists. The Castro 
revolution is creating the first collectivized 
society in the Western Hemisphere. And, 
most experts add, the revolution has already 
gone too far to be turned back. 

The Cuban economy, by ali ‘“‘normal’’ stand- 
ards, is paying a heavy price for the Castro 
revolution. The rushed-through land redis- 
tribution program upset planting schedules 
and created other inefficiencies in manage- 
ment of Cuba’s basic export crop, sugar. The 
1961 harvest is expected to be down some- 
what, and the 1962 harvest, more. 

Meanwhile, although world sugar prices 
have risen, and Cuba has benefited from un- 
expected increases in world market sales, it 
lost its guaranteed share of the U. S. market 


when President Eisenhower, with Congres- 
sional support, cut Cuba’s sugar import 
quota. The effect is serious because, until 
the cut, the U. S. purchased 60% of Cuba’s 
Sugar exports at more than 2¢ a pound above 
world market prices. Red China and the So- 
viet Union have contracted to buy comparable 
amounts of Cuban sugar — but at less than 
world market prices. 

The dollar shortage is becoming acute, and 
Cuba has had to cut its normal imports from 
the U. S. from $543,000,000 in 1958 to 
about half that in 1960.! Its major import 
needs, especially for its ambitious industriali- 
zation program, are now coming from the 
Soviet bloc and Red China on barter deals. 
With machinery and whole factories are com- 
ing Communist technicians. 

At the same time, the level of private in- 
vestment in the Cuban economy (from Cuban 
as well as foreign sources) has fallen dras- 
tically. Tax rates have been increased, but 
corporate and managerial earnings are down, 
so over-all tax revenue is down. Wages are 
up, but so are taxes and ‘‘voluntary’’ deduc- 
tions. And inflation also is pushing up the 
cost of living. 

In spite of these serious difficulties — and 
the alienation of many former supporters in 
the middle class — Castro has also worked 
some miracles of social reform. Whole new 
communities have been constructed in for- 
mer slum and rundown rural areas. Rents 
and the cost of consumer necessities have 
been forced down in spite of inflation in the 
discretionary buying sector. Rural unemploy- 
ment and underemployment are being coun- 
tered, partly by vast public works and housing 
construction projects. One observer reports 
that more classrooms have been built under 
Castro than in the entire previous history of 
the republic.2 

Hospitals and medical care have been car- 
ried, in fulfillment of Castro’s promises, to 
remote sections of the island. And industrial- 
ization and diversification of agriculture are 
under way. Cuba expects, for example, to be 
self-sufficient in rice by 1961—a staple which 
was formerly imported at a cost of $40,000,- 
000 a year. 

In short, Castro’s revolution is rapidly 
transforming the entire Cuban society — at 
the cost of economic dislocation, collectiviza- 
tion of the entire economy, and the destruc- 
tion of economic and political freedom. But 
it is accomplishing its announced aims. And 
it has many admirers throughout the other 
Latin American republics. 









The Dominican Republic occupies the east- 
ern two-thirds of the island of Hispaniola 
(Haiti occupies the remainder of the island). 
Hispaniola was discovered by Columbus in 
1492, and the Dominican capital of Ciudad 
Trujillo (formerly Santo Domingo) was settled 
in 1496, making it the oldest city in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The present Dominican state is the per- 
sonal creation of Generalissimo Rafael L. 
Trujillo, ‘‘The Benefactor.’’ He and an esti- 
mated 200 of his relatives have held an iron 
grip on the ‘‘republic’’ since 1930. The dic- 
tator’s personal fortune — based on extensive 
business and agricultural holdings and graft 
— has been estimated by one former associ- 
ate at $800,000,000. 

The 2,900,000 Dominicans enjoy no politi- 
cal freedom. They live under a despotic police 
rule of savage proportions. Kidnapping, po- 
lice brutality, murder, extortion, newspaper 
campaigns of libel and calumny, and impris- 
onment without trial are standard weapons 
of Trujillo’s rule. And, although proof is lack- 
ing, there is considerable evidence that his 
secret police has reached into the U. S. to 
kidnap and silence political refugees. 

Furthermore, it is not enough to avoid 
criticism of the Benefactor — incessant pub- 
lic praise is demanded, even from known po- 
litical opponents. It has been estimated that 
there are 1,870 monuments to Trujillo in the 
capital alone. 

Yet the Dominican Republic is a showplace 
of economic progress and social reform. In 
1930 when Trujillo seized power the nation 
was nearly bankrupt, and owed a foreign debt 
of $32,000,000. From 1947 until very re- 
cently the nation was debt-free and increas- 
ingly prosperous. A healthy diversification of 
agriculture, and a successiul start on indus- 
trialization, explain the progress. 

Sugar, the major money crop, is also the 
base of much Dominican industry — it ac- 
counts for five-sevenths of all industrial em- 
ployment. Under Trujillo coffee has become 
the second most important export. Cacao, 
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tobacco, bananas, livestock, and lumber are 
also export earners. Dominican industry in- 
cludes food and beverage processing, cigar 
and cigarette making, textiles, footwear, fur- 
niture, cement, and leather goods. 

Livestock is a growing industry as breed- 
ing and feeds are improved with technical 
help from the U. S. 

But Trujillo's pride is in public works. 
Power development is rapidly expanding. The 
island boasts superhighways (but few cars), 
11 seaports (and a growing shipping indus- 
try), hospitals, vast housing projects in urban 
and rural areas, and modern schools. The 
modern, immaculate capital city is a model 
community, and Dominicans may be the only 
people in all Latin America who have pure, 
safe drinking water in every corner of the na- 
tion. Health standards are high, and per cap- 
ita income — while not the highest in Latin 
America — is over $200 a year. 

Yet there is no freedom, and it is princi- 
pally on this count that the Trujillo regime is 
headed for trouble. 

Since 1959 there have been economic set- 
backs. Recurring drought, reduced export 
volume, and a drop in world market prices 
contributed to a 15-25% drop in export earn- 
ings that year. A more serious impact on the 
economy is the result of increased defense 
expenditures — up $50,000,000 in 1959. 

The rising defense purchases (mostly sec- 
ond-hand arms from Europe) are the result 
of Trujillo’s fear of external invasion — espe- 
cially from Cuba — or internal rebellion. An 
unsuccessful invasion attempt was launched 
from Cuba in June 1959. In January 1960 a 
domestic plot was uncovered, involving lead- 
ing business and professional families. Ac- 
cording to official admissions, 220 ring- 
leaders were imprisoned; unofficial estimates 
range above 1,000. 

Domestic dissatisfaction is based in great 
part on the absence of freedom and the in- 
tolerable egomania of the Benefactor. It is 
also based on resentment of the Trujillo 
family’s stranglehold on the economy (35% 
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of the arable land is believed to be in the 
hands of the family, and major industry is 
also dominated by Trujillo relatives). The cur- 
rent economic difficulties of the regime, and 
an unprecedented foreign debt aggravate 
these resentments. 

Invasion fears are based on first, deep 
,enmity between Castro and Trujillo and sec- 
ond, a more restrained but nonetheless active 
hostility toward Trujillo by the entire Latin 
American community. 

The Castro-Trujillo feud goes back to the 
early months of Castro’s victory, when he 
declared absolute hostility to the Dominican 
dictatorship and called for ‘‘liberation,’’ not 
only of the Dominicans, but also of other 
oppressed peoples in Latin America. Particu- 
larly in its early months, the Castro revolution 
considered itself designed for export. Small 
invasion expeditions set out from Cuba, in 
the summer of 1959, for Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Haiti as well as the Dominican Republic. 
None was successful, but the attempts may 
be repeated. 

Latin American hostility to the Trujillo re- 
gime stems, also, from the issue of freedom 
and human rights. Another complaint is a 
well documented assassination atceinpt, by 
Trujillo agents, against the liberal president 
of Venezuela, Romulo Betancourt, in June 
of last year. 

The OAS took unprecedented collective 
action in August 1960 when it called for sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations with the Do- 
minican Republic, and economic sanctions. 
All 21 American republics complied, including 
the U. S. 

Since the U. S. had already imposed a ban 
on arms shipments to the whole Caribbean 
area, its principal economic sanctions con- 
sisted in not granting the Dominican Republic 
a share of the sugar import quota which the 
U. S. had just cut off from Cuba. In failing to 
profit from U. S. sanctions against Cuba, the 
Dominicans were no worse off but were not so 


Havana, Cuba 


Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 





well off as they hoped to be. 

Sympathy for the Trujillo regime — in this 
country and elsewhere — is usually based on 
the assumption that Trujillo is a ‘‘bulwark 
against communism.” 

However there is some evidence, following 
the OAS action, that the ultranationalists 
among Trujillo's Dominican supporters are 
now willing to turn to the Soviet bloc for 
assistance. The argument — widely discussed 
in the Dominican press — is that the nation 
is now “‘isolated’ from its former friends and 
neighbors, and thus should turn from ‘‘right- 
ist’ to ‘‘leftist’’ totalitarianism. In the process 
the power of the Benefactor would remain 
unchallenged — only the “‘ideology’’ would 
shift. Whether this faction is serious, or 
whether the Soviet bloc would seize the invi- 
tation, remains to be seen. 

The important fact, observers say, is that 
the Trujillo regime is in trouble internally 
and externally, and that no orderly transition 
from the Trujillo dictatorship to any other 
form of government is in sight. Power is now 
wholly personal, and no one has been seri- 
ously trained to succeed Trujillo. 

A successful internal explosion — a suc- 
cessful Cuban invasion joined by domestic 
dissidents — or Soviet intervention — these 
all appear to be possibilities. And none of 
them promises, from the U. S. point of view, 
a satisfactory solution to the present unstable 
situation. 

Again, U. S. policy-makers wonder if there 
is any ‘‘satisfactory’’ solution—short of armed 
intervention by the OAS (which seems un- 
likely) or by the U.S. (which has not been 
seriously considered). 

Meanwhile all factions in the Dominican 
Republic are reported to be increasingly anti- 
U. S. in their attitudes — the Trujillo faction 
because the U. S. has “‘intervened’’—by diplo- 
matic and economic sanctions; and the anti- 
Trujillo faction because in its view the U. S. 
has not intervened effectively. 
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The continuing Cuban revolution, observ- 
ers agree, is a warning. Throughout Latin 
America there is a rising demand for sweep- 
ing and fundamental changes — for drastic 
social reform, improved living conditions and 
expanded employment, universal education, 
better health standards, elimination of the 
feudal powers of wealthy land-owners, ‘‘lib- 
eration’ of Latin American economies from 
dependence on one or two raw materials ex- 
ports, and from domination by the larger 
industralized economies of North America 
and Europe. 

And, riding the crest of this demand are 
political reformers, demagogues, would be 
dictators, and men who are genuinely trying 
to find democratic solutions to deep-seated 
problems and growing mass impatience. The 
major ‘‘whipping boy”’ for the continent's frus- 
trations is — rightly or wrongly — the U. S. 

What are the roots of rising discontent? 

Low per capita incomes (averaging $280 a 
year) and widespread underemployment, plus 
a vicious economic circle that makes progress 
impossible without massive measures—these 
are contributing factors. Low educational 
standards complicate the problem (only about 
40% of Latin Americans can read and write). 
The knowledge that solutions are possible — 
that intensive development programs, modern 
technology, and greatly increased foreign cap- 
ital investment could transform the continent 
— this knowledge only feeds discontent. And 
the suspicion that drastic political and social 
action (on the Castro style) may be the only 
other alternative — this suspicion is a breed- 
ing ground for anti-U. S. revolution. 

A core problem is the economic one. And 
it is not, experts point out, simply a matter of 
“more U. S. aid.’’ Latin America’s economic 
problems are far too complex to be solved by 
increased U. S. aid, or increased U. S. private 
investment—although both are important 
growth factors. 

There are two sides to Latin America’s 
economic distress — domestic and foreign. 
And they are interdependent. 

On the domestic side, Latin America’s 
2.7% annual rate of population growth is the 
highest in the world. It is expected to double 


behind revolt 


improvement (irrigation, etc.), or is withheld 
from cultivation by large landowners. Farm 
jobs, therefore, are not expanding. In fact, in 
places where farm mechanization is under 
way, the number of farm jobs is declining. 
Currently, about 50-60% of Latin American 
labor is in farming, and the percentage will 
decline. 

“‘Surplus”’ farm labor in this growing popu- 
lation must, therefore, migrate to the cities. 
But here they run into the other sources of 
trouble. The growth of business and industry 
in the cities is not fast enough to absorb the 
rapidly growing urban labor force, let alone 
the less well educated and less well trained 
rural migrants. 

In terms of cold logic, there are only three 
possible solutions: (1) a drastic slowdown in 
the birth rate — which is unlikely for cultural 
and religious reasons; (2) the opening up of 
vast new farmlands — which is impossible 
without both costly capital improvements and 
significant agrarian reform and land redistri- 
bution; and (3) rapid acceleration of industri- 
alization — which is impossible without 
enormous increases in capital investment, 
not only for plants and machinery, but also 
for education, technical training, and the 
development of dams, power, transport and 
communications, ports, highways, airfields, 
hospitals, schools, housing, and the other 
‘“‘preinvestment’’ foundations of a going in- 
dustrial economy. 

Part of the capital for these purposes could 
come from domestic sources — either from 
investment or confiscation of the savings of 
the wealthy classes, or from regimentation 
and mobilization, by the state, of the nation’s 
entire resources, human and material. 

But even Cuba, where the state has con- 
fiscated domestic and foreign wealth, and has 
regimented all other resources, still needs 
foreign capital and assistance. It is now get- 
ting this from the Soviet bloc and Red China, 
mostly in barter and credits. 

Foreign capital is necessary in order to buy 
the machinery, capital goods, and raw mate- 
rials on which industrialization feeds. But 
there are only these sources for foreign capi- 
tal: private investment (which must show a 
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For example, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Guatemala and Haiti depend on 
coffee for over 50% of their export earnings. 

When world production of these commodi- 
ties is fairly close to demand, world market 
prices are more or less stable. Or in periods 
such as the Korean War, prices are high as 
well as stable. 

Whenever supply outruns demand, or the 
U. S. undergoes a recession such as that of 
1957-58, world prices waver and fall — and 
the earnings of Latin America fall also. 

The over-all postwar trend in prices for all 
of Latin America’s major exports has been 
erratic and generally downward. 

What are the effects? Between 1956 and 
1959 Latin America’s average annual foreign 
exchange income has been about $8.4 billion 
— about the same as West Germany's foreign 
earnings in this same period. But Latin Ameri- 
ca’s population increased at about 5,000,000 
people annually. Thus, in per capita terms, 
the value of Latin America’s foreign earnings 
declined. 

At the same time, world prices for manu- 
factured and capital goods—which constitute 
Latin America’s principal imports—have been 
rising steadily during this same period. 

The net result is a reduction in the volume 
of imports, a slowdown in industrialization 
programs, and a compounding of the vicious 
economic circle which prevents satisfactory 
Latin American economic progress. 

The situation is particularly acute now. 
Prices for primary products are the lowest 
since before the Korean War. New U. S. pri- 
vate investment in Latin America dropped 
from $945,000,000 in 1958 to $644,000,- 
000 in 1959.3 And the pressures are building 
to the explosion point, observers warn. 

The U. S. gets much of the blame, experts 
say, for several reasons. It is blamed for the 
low prices on Latin American exports because 
the U.S. buys 43%4 of all Latin American 
exports. It is blamed for the high prices of 
Latin American manufactured imports be- 
cause 50%5 of these imports are U. S. made. 
It is blamed for shortage of capital because 
the U.S. has been the principal source of 
foreign private investment, and because it 
is also the principal source of government 
grants and loans — but U. S. government aid 
to Latin America since World War II is only 
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In addition, the U.S. is increasingly ac- 
cused of tailoring its foreign policy to suit 
private U. S. business. 

Oil, for example, accounts for 92% of 
Venezuela’s foreign exchange income. The 
$3 billion Venezuelan oil industry is foreign 
owned, with a high proportion of U. S. invest- 
ment. U. S. capital is also dominant in Middle 
East oil production. And the U. S. is, itself, 
a major oil producing nation. 

Recently, however, the world oil market 
has been faced with overproduction and, to 
some degree, cut-rate Soviet competition. 
International oil companies have, therefore, 
cut prices on Middle Eastern and Venezuelan 
oil. At the same time the U. S. has been 
protecting the price of U. S.-produced oil by 
putting import quotas on all foreign oi!. Tech- 
nically the quotas were agreed to by private 
U. S. oil refiners who are, physically, the im- 
porters. But the quota had U. S. government 
approval. 

The cost to Venezuela of the cutback in oil 
sales to the U. S. was running around $250,- 
000 a day — a drastic loss in earnings, and 
a serious setback to Venezuela’s economic 
and social development programs. 

As a result, the Venezuelan government — 
along with Middle Eastern oil governments 
—has taken some counteractions. Henceforth 
oil production will be controlled by the gov- 
ernments, in an effort to sustain world market 
prices. And oil companies have been ordered 
to stop selling at ‘‘excessive’’ discounts. 

Obviously it is a complex situation in which 
the rights of private enterprise to earn a 
profit are at stake — as well as the rights of 
oil producing countries. The difficulty, ex- 
perts say, is that the situation is politically 
‘“‘loaded’’ as far as Latin Americans are 
concerned. , 

And it has its parallels in other commodity 
areas. The U.S. has also imposed import 
quotas on lead and zinc, to protect U. S. lead 
and zinc producers and workers. Latin Ameri- 
can countries which thereby lose export sales 
feel that the U. S. would do better to subsi- 
dize the U. S. mining interests, or (at least) 
to buy and stockpile the Latin American ex- 
ports. The impact on their economies, they 
Say, is too serious. And the U. S., they warn, 
cannot afford to aggravate economic (and 
social and political) problems in Latin Amer- 
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CHALLENGES TO U. S. POLICY 


Latin America, foreign policy experts agree, 
is a formidable challenge to overall U.S. 
policy. 

To the degree that we consider Cuba a 
potential threat to our security — as a Soviet 
bloc ally, a base for Communist operations, 
and an exporter of anti-U. S. revolution — 
Latin America is a critical problem area. 

To the degree that the U. S. is earnest in 
constructing a peaceful, cooperating, and in- 
creasingly prosperous world community of 
free nations, Latin America is also a critical 
challenge. 

The U.S. faces political problems—in its 
attitude toward the few remaining Latin Amer- 
ican dictators, in its handling of Panama’s 
simmering grievance over the Panama Canal 
Zone, and in its demonstration of genuine 
interest and friendly political cooperation with 
the OAS and individual Latin American states. 

But the economic area is the most urgent, 
it is widely agreed. 

Some progress has been made. The U. S. 
has taken the initiative in promoting inter- 
national agreements on the control of chronic 
surplus commodities such as coffee. Through 








loans and technical assistance it is helping 
to diversify Latin American economies and 
lay the foundations for private industry. Sev- 
eral private U. S. firms are conducting virtual 
“‘technical assistance’’ programs with their 
own capital —as are several private U. S. 
foundations. And, also through its contribu- 
tions to the UN, the U.S. ‘is underwriting 
aid and technical assistance. 

The most noteworthy new U.S. aid pro- 
gram is the $500,000,000 fund for social 
development in Latin America, negotiated in 
September 1960. This fund, together with the 
60% U. S.-supported Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank (set up in 1959), and other 
U. S. and international aid and lending insti- 
tutions, reflect a measure of growing U. S. in- 
terest in Latin American development. 

But the issue, say many Latin American 
leaders and U. S. observers, is whether the 
U. S. will do enough fast enough to make the 
difference between evolution and revolution. 
According to some estimates it will take $2 
billion a year more in U. S. aid to do the job. 
The question is whether U. S. taxpayers put 
a high priority on. doing the job. 
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WHAT’S 
YOUR 
OPINION? 


There is widespread agreement that U. S. 
policies toward Latin America should be dis- 
cussed or reviewed within a broad framework. 
This framework includes such questions as 
the following: 

What are Latin America’s prospects for 
peaceful growth, in freedom rather than under 
tyranny — and how important is this question 
to U. S. goals and U. S. security? Should the 
U. S. do only what is necessary to protect our 
interests at any given moment? Or is our 
interest inseparable from the growth of a 
hemisphere-wide system of soundly based, 
progressing, and mutually interdependent 
democracies? 

You might discuss and try to answer these 
questions before you analyze various broad 
and specific U. S. policies which might be fol- 
lowed. In your opinion, what are U. S. stakes 
in Latin America’s future? 

To the right is an abstract of some of the 
major proposals now being discussed. Some 
of these proposals call for sharp changes in 
past U. S. policy. Others are an extension or 
slight modification of what the U. S. has been 
doing. And some represent alternatives within 
the same general framework. What policy di- 
rections are you willing to support? 

Circle the numbers beside those para- 
graphs which most closely reflect your views. 
If you favor the general lines of past U. S. 
policy, you will probably mark only a few of 
these proposals. What’s your opinion? 
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U. S. needs ‘‘a much more 
sympathetic concern for 
Latin America’s aspira- 
tions and problems and 
much more timely and 
constructive efforts to help 
... [them] overcome their 
present limitations . . .""® 


2 
U.S. should ‘‘explore 
more intensively the pos- 
sibilities and problems of 
greater integration of the 
Western Hemisphere as a 
whole,” including Canada, 
to “‘enable the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere 
to cope more effectively 
with the prospective global 
dangers and problems...’’9 


3 

U.S. aid and assistance 
efforts to Latin America 
should be carefully coordi- 
nated and administered, 
instead of being scattered 
among numerous in- 
dependent or autonomous 
agencies, and should be 
integrated or coordinated 
with other foreign and in- 
ternational aid efforts. 


4 
U. S. policies toward Latin 
America should reflect 
greater concern with the 
development of free politi- 
cal institutions. 


5 
U.S. should “look 
and anticipate futur: 
lems.” 


8 

U. S. should explor 
Latin America and C 
hemisphere econon 
rangements (incluc 
common market) ar 
tical cooperation wh 
make best common 
material and hum 
sources of region. 


9 
A single U.S. age 
department should « 
nate all U.S. polic 
ward Latin America, 
cially economic px 


12 
Other industrialize 
mocracies, espe 
Western Europe, she 
encouraged to play 
er joint role in Latin 
ican aid and develo; 


13 
U. S. should firmly « 
dictatorship of I 
right, but under noc 
stances intervene di 


15 
if U. S. security is 1 
ened U.S. should 
vene with or withou 
support. 


or so. But jobs for this burgeoning population 
are not materializing fast enough. Unemploy- 
ment is widespread, and underemployment is 
growing in many areas, especially the over- 


crowded cities. 


One source of trouble is agriculture. In 

many areas all the accessible arable land is 

; already under cultivation. The rest is too re- 
mote, requires too much in the way of capital 
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6. 
U. S. should take initiative 
in dealing with continent- 
wide economic and social 
problems, on a planned 
regional basis. 


(either or both) 


7 
U. S. should, by a ‘‘coun- 
try approach,” take ac- 
count of special economic 
conditions and potentials 
of each nation. 


10 

OAS should be given a 
larger role in coordinating 
national policies of U. S. 
and Latin American na- 
tions, to speed regional 
growth and development. 


i 

UN Economic Commission 
for Latin America and 
other UN agencies should 
play a larger role in de- 
velopment programs for 
area, to avoid regional and 
cold war overtones. 


14 
U.S. should be willing to 
intervene, in an extreme 
situation, but only in co- 
operation with OAS. 


private loans (which must be repaid out of 
earnings), foreign grants (usually available 
only in emergencies), and export earnings 
from foreign trade. 

It is in foreign trade that Latin America 
is having some of its gravest problems. 

Essentially Latin America’s foreign trade 
is based on the export of about 15 ‘“‘primary 
products’’ — coffee, sugar, oil, lead, zinc, etc. 


16 
U.S. should vigorously 
foster growth of private en- 
terprise throughout Latin 
America. 


17 
U.S. should continue to 
develop a broad range of 
assistance programs for 
Latin American economic 
growth and social and po- 
litical development. 


18 
U.S. should modify its 
economic policies to help 
correct current Latin 
American problems, and to 
hejp expand Latin Ameri- 
can trade at stable prices. 
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Western Europe and a few U. S. military allies 
in Asia have received the bulk of U. S. foreign 
economic aid. 

Latin Americans consider this a form of 
U.S. “‘indifference.’’ The U. S., they say, is 
interested only in competing with communism 
in remote parts of the world, and has no 
genuine interest in the aspirations and needs 
of its ‘‘Good Neighbors.”’ 


ica. Anti-Yankeeism feeds on this type of eco- 
nomic policy. 

Mutually beneficial economic relations — 
which foster Latin American economic and 
social development — are essential, Latin 
American leaders warn, if future Cubas are 
to be avoided. Or, in the words of Colombian 
Foreign Minister Julio Cesar Turbay, ‘‘We will 
direct the evolution of our countries, or our 
masses will direct their revolution." 
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20 

U.S. should, through loans 
to national development 
banks or other Latin Amer- 
ican institutions, help fos- 
ter private agriculture and 
smaller and medium sized 
industries. 


28 
No “strings” on U. S. aid. 


29 
Insist on reasonable stand- 
ards of performance by 
those nations receiving 
U. S. assistance. 


30 
Plan long-range programs 
in cooperation between 
borrowing and lending 
agencies and nations. 


26 
Protect both U.S. mines 
and foreign exporters by 
stockpile purchases of 
minerals or by subsidy to 
high cost U. S. mines. 


21 
U. S. should expand tech- 
nical assistance and aid to 
education because of its 
importance to economic, 
social and political devel- 
opment in freedom. 


31 
Encourage more produc- 
tive use of existing capital, 
land, and other private 
Latin American resources 
in the development of free 
Latin American economies. 


32 
Stop loans and grants 
which simply cover defi- 
cits caused by bad eco- 
nomic policies. 


33 
Stop development assist- 
ance to governments 
which deny basic freedoms 
to their peoples. 


34 
Congress should free 
lending agencies from de- 
pendence on annual ap- 
propriations, and should 
allow long-term plans and 
commitments to be made. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

Are We Good Neighbors? Three Decades of Inter-American Rela- 
tions, 1930-60 by Donald M. Dozer. University of Florida Press, 
Gainesville, Fla. 1960. 456 pp. $8.00. Explanation of cultural 
diversity and historical differences between North and South 
America with comments on nationalism, economic develop- 
ment, communism and general hemispheric relations. 
Communism in Latin America by Robert J. Alexander. Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 1957. 449 pp. $9.00. 
Discussion of communist threat in Latin America with particular 
attention to American business in the area and U.S. and Soviet 
trade and assistance programs. 

A History of Latin America by Hubert Herring. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. 1959. 796 pp. $7.00. A thorough and comprehensive 
study of Latin America from Indian culture through the crea- 
tion of the inter-American system. 

History of the Monroe Doctrine by Dexter Perkins. Little, Brown, 
Boston, Mass. Rev. 1955. 462 pp. $6.00. Latest edition of a 
definitive study by the leading historian of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Latin America in Revolution. ‘‘Current History,’’ March 1960. 
63 pp. $.85. Seven authorities investigate ‘‘underlying causes 
of unrest’ in Cuba, Brazil, Dominican Republic, Venezuela, 
Mexico, Bolivia and Argentina. 

New Trends in Latin America by Tad Szulc. ‘Headline Series” 
No. 140, Mar.-Apr. 1960. Foreign Policy Association — World 
Affairs Center, New York. 64 pp. $.35. New York Times corres- 
pondent in Latin America presents broad survey of recent 
political, economic and social changes in Latin America. 
Political Change in Latin America: The Emergence of the Mid- 
die Sections by John L. Johnson. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, Calif. 1958. 272 pp. $5.00. Professor of history at 
Stanford’ examines the growing role of politically ambitious 
urban middle groups in Latin America. 

Search for a Latin American Policy by Thomas W. Palmer, Jr. Uni- 
versity of Florida Press, Gainesville, Fla. 1957. 217 pp. $4.50. 
Discussion of American policy in face of forces of nationalism, 
communism and ‘“‘Yankeeism’’ by the late chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Latin American Studies at Boston University. 

A Short Introduction to the Economy of Latin America by F. 
Benham and H. A. Holley. Oxford University Press, London. 1960. 
169 pp. $2.90. A study of the Latin American economy including 
a section on recent economic trends in selected countries. 
The United States and Latin America. The American Assembly. 
Columbia University, New York. Dec. 1959. 221 pp. $2.00. Back- 
ground paper and final report of sessions by experts on Latin 
American affairs; considers problems in mutual understanding, 
interdependence of ec ies and dipl tic relations. 
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1. In late 1960 the U.S. put an embargo on all U.S. exports to 
Cuba, except medicine and certain foods. 2. “Cuba: Victim or 
Aggressor?”’ by Carleton Beals in The Nation, July 23, 1960. 
3. UN Economic Commission for we America, reported in Ho 
New York Times, Sept. 19, 1960. Latin-American Busine 
Highlights, Vol. io, No. 1, First AS. 1960, Chase-Manhat. 
tan Bank, N. Y., p. 2. 5. United States-Latin American Relations, 
Study #5 prepared at the request of the Subcommittee on 
American Republics Affairs, U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign 
war by the National Planning Association, Washington, 
Cc. U.S. ow Printing Office, Washington, D.C., Jan. 
3i, 1960. 6. New York Times, July 12, 1960. 7. Based largely 
on Beet, «dhe of studies listed in the bibliography and 
The Mid-Century Challenge to U.S. Foreign Policy, — 
Studies Project Report |, Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
Doubleday, Garden City Y., 1959. 8. United States 
American Relations, study +5, op. cit. 9. ibid; 
Mid-Century Challen; U.S. Foreign Policy, op. lL 
United States-Latin BE, Relations, study #5, op. cit. 


SOME TECHNICAL TERMS Used in this Fact Sheet 
Monroe Doctrine. Announced by President James Monroe in a 
message to Congress in 1823. Declared that ‘‘The American 
continents...are henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European power."’ 


“Economic colonialism.” The view, abetted by Communist propa- 
ganda, that domination of a country’s economy by the trade and 
capital of another nation is a modern form of colonialism. 
Nonintervention. Under international law, policy of refusing to 
interfere in internal affairs of another state, particularly as 
set forth in the Rio Treaty (1947), Bogota Charter (1948) and 
Caracas resolution (1954). 
OAS. Organization of American States, established in Bogota in 
1948, under Art. 51 of UN Charter. Composed of 21 American 
republics including U.S. and 20 Latin countries. Fosters hemi- 
spheric defense and peaceful settlement of disputes. 
Unilateral. Action undertaken by one nation without consulta- 
tion or negotiation with others. 
intervened. As used in Cuba, state inspection and control with 
intent to seize ownership of American and other foreign indus- 
try by the Castro government. 
Sugar Quota. An allotment of sugar to be wig by the U.S. 
from various countries, set in law by the U.S. Congress. In 
August 1960 the President, acting on authority of gress, 
cut Cuba’s quota by 700, 000 tons, later determined to cut the 
— also, and took sanctions against the Dominican 
epublic. 


Photos by: Dominican Republic information Center, Grace Line, Brazilian 
Govt. Trade Bureau, Pan-American World Airways, United Nations, U. S. Navy 


make your opinion count! 


Included in this Fact Sheet Kit are 8 OPINION 
BALLOTS, one for each Fact Sheet. Each 
ballot contains exactly the same list of strat- 
egies and policy alternatives as the WHAT’S 
YOUR OPINION? section of the correspond- 
ing Fact Sheet. To make your opinions count 
in Washington: 

1. Find the OPINION BALLOT for this Fact 
Sheet. 

2. Check numbers on the OPINION BALLOT 
you have circled on the Fact Sheet. 

3. If you wish, write additional comments, res- 
ervations, or recommendations on the blank 
space of the OPINION BALLOT. 

4. Send completed OPINION BALLOT to your 
local ‘‘Great Decisions’ headquarters. It will 
be tabulated, along with others, and results 
will be sent to policy-makers in Washington. 


OR: If you are in a community or state where 
there is no local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquar- 
ters, your discussion group can still make 
your opinions count. Here is how: 

a. Follow steps 1, 2, and 3 as above. 

b. Make out an extra OPINION BALLOT on 
which you record all results of all members 
of your discussion group. (Extra ballots may 
be mimeographed or ordered from nearest 
office of the Foreign Policy Association-World 
Affairs Center.) 

c. Save these extra OPINION BALLOTS until 
your discussion group has completed all 8 
discussion topics. 

d. At end of the series send copies of all 8 
summary ballots to your Senators and/or 
Congressmen, with brief letter describing 
your group’s study and discussion. 
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Strategies to avert disaster 
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HOW TO USE THIS FACT SHEET: The first 4 sections of this F: 
should be read before you attempt to discuss any part of the 
alternatives on which constructive discussion can be based. The 


The arms race—with all its dangers and costs—is 





at the top of the world’s agenda. Yet 15 years of 
negotiations have produced no real agreement on principles or 
plans for disarmament. Instead, nuclear know-how is spreading 


and stockpiles grow. What are the obstacles— and prospects? 








No international problem has created 
deeper or more widespread public concern 
than the arms race. In spite of the fact that 
it is a technical and complex subject, dis- 
armament* is on the lips of the man-on-the- 
street nearly everywhere in the world. 

It is a moral issue. It is a political issue. 
It is, in effect, an issue ‘‘too important to be 
left to the experts.’’ It is the one foreign policy 
issue in which personal survival is clearly and 
directly involved. Therefore the man-on-the- 
street has strong feelings and convictions on 
the subject. Nor are his opinions wholly un- 
informed. The average citizen has access to 
limited but vital facts: 

@ He knows that modern nuclear weapons 
can annihilate whole cities and nations. 

© He is aware that rockets and missiles can 
deliver this annihilation from one part of the 
globe to any other in a matter of minutes, 
with barely any warning. 

© He has been told that even if he is lucky 
enough to escape a direct hit, he may be 
destroyed or seriously injured by radioactive 
‘fallout,"’ and that genetic damage may in- 
crease the percentage of deformed and ab- 
normal births in future generations. 

@ He knows that nuclear technology has now 
reached the stage where any advanced indus- 
trial nation will soon be able to produce its 
own atomic arsenal. 

*See list of technical terms on the reverse of this Fact Sheet. 


arms and mankind 


© He knows that, as the arms race continues, 
weapons and delivery systems will become 
more difficult to control. 

@ And he is acutely conscious that accident 
or miscalculation could plunge the whole 
world into holocaust. 

But these are merely the well publicized 
“‘horror statistics’’ of modern thermonuclear 
warfare. On the basis of this limited informa- 
tion the average citizen may come to a variety 
of contradictory conclusions. He may decide 
that disarmament — at almost any cost — is 
the only guarantee for the survival of civiliza- 
tion. Or he may decide that the arms race 
has already gone too far, and that the risks 
of disarmament may be too great, or an ade- 
quate control system impossible to achieve. 

Both of these extreme views are, in fact, 
widely held — and a full range of in-between 
views as well. Public opinion, especially in 
the democratic nations, is deeply divided. The 
test ban and arms control questions were 
campaign issues in the 1956 and 1960 U. S. 
Presidential elections. Unilateral disarma- 
ment split open the ranks of the British Labor 
party in late 1960. 

Since public opinion is already an impor- 
tant—and complicating—factor in U. S. policy 
making on the arms question, many experts 
feel that sound U. S. arms and disarmament 
policies require a much better informed public. 


s of this Fact Sheet contain background data and analysis which 
art of the problem. The last part of the sheet lists questions and 
based. The Opinion Ballot is for recording individual conclusions. 
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QUEST FOR SURVIVAL 


The problem is not simple, however, and it 
will not be resolved just by sharing more 
technical information more widely. The ex- 
perts, too, are divided — even those who have 
access to the same data. 

Yet an effective U. S. policy at the negotiat- 
ing table requires broad public and expert 
support—not necessarily unanimous support, 
but at least a broad consensus in favor of 
one general approach. 

There seems to be genuine consensus on 
only one point. The basic concern of all Ameri- 
cans is Survival. Yet even from this common 
starting point people disagree widely on the 
best measures to insure survival, and even 
on what it is that must ‘‘survive’’— the indi- 
vidual, the nation, future generations, the 
democratic political system and way of life, 
or all of these together. 

The U. S. is already spending nearly 10% 
of its gross national product (GNP) to insure 
survival through a powerful military force and 
a global system of alliances and bases. Some 
believe that even this effort is not great 
enough; others believe it is a dangerous ap- 
proach to security. 

Simultaneousiy the U. S. continues to seek 
an agreement on the control, reduction, or 
elimination of all armaments, on the theory 
that a disarmed and peaceful world is the 
best climate for survival. Some believe this 
is the only hope, and should be pursued more 
vigorously; others believe it is a futile or even 
suicidal approach. 

But is this a real dilemma? Must we decide 
between disarmament and disaster, between 
no arms and a fatal arms race? Arms policies 
are not the goal of foreign policy. An effective 
arms policy merely provides the cover of 
security to everything else we do. The issue 
is, What kinds of arms policies will enable 
us to pursue our positive goals in the world — 
what policy toward disarmament, what kind 
of military defenses or what controlled level 
of military power on both sides? 

It is the purpose of this Fact Sheet to help 
you find your own answers to these vital 
questions — through examining and discuss- 
ing the facts, and weighing various alterna- 
tives and costs. 

As a starting point, here are four major 
positions which you will test later in terms of 
U. S. aims, past Soviet tactics, and possible 
Soviet aims: 


ARMAMENTS A CAUSE. The destructive 
power of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons, 
and the speed of modern delivery systems, 
create an entirely new dimension in warfare. 
An arms race on this scale is in itself a major 
cause of tension in the world, and magnifies 
the danger of an accidental war from which 
civilization may never recover. Therefore, the 
overriding objective of U.S. foreign policy 
must be to halt the arms race, even if this 
involves imperfect controls and some risks. 


ARMAMENTS A SYMPTOM. The arms race is 
a response to postwar communist aggression, 
from East Europe to Korea. H-bombs are 
hazardous, but they are only part of the com- 
munist arsenal. Nuclear disarmament would 
be foolhardy if it led to our defeat by con- 
ventional arms; total disarmament would be 
a mistake if we were then defeated by non- 
military measures. Therefore, political ten- 
sions must be settled before disarmament. 


DUAL THREAT. A dual approach is necessary. 
Underlying political issues will not be settled 
easily. Meanwhile the danger of accidental 
war increases, particularly as nuclear know- 
how spreads. In addition, world public opin- 
ion demands an earnest try at disarmament. 
Therefore, the U.S. should (a) continue to 
try for a political settlement and (b) simul- 
taneously try for at least a first step toward 
arms control. Any progress in either field may 
pave the way to further agreements in both 
fields. 


ARMS AGREEMENT UNLIKELY. ‘‘Foolproof”’ 
controls are impossible. ‘‘Inadequate’’ con- 
trols would invite evasion, and we dare not 
risk them. ‘‘Adequate’’ controls would force 
the Russians to open up their ‘‘closed’’ so- 
ciety to inspection, and would make it difficult 
for them to use any kind of military force to 
achieve their global aims. It is on this point 
they continue to balk. Thus a mutually satis- 
factory arms agreement is unlikely. Therefore, 
the U. S. must (a) try for but not expect dis- 
armament; (b) be powerful enough to deter 
thermonuclear war; (c) be able to wage, win, 
and survive either a thermonuclear or con- 
ventional war; and (d) under cover of an 
effective defense system, use all its powers 
to build a world community in which freedom 
can survive and grow. 
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THE BASIC ISSUE 


In 1946 the U.S. was the world’s only 
atomic power. It had designed and dropped 
the only two nuclear devices ever used in war. 
It had already demobilized its 12-million man 
military establishment, and it offered to turn 
over its nuclear monopoly to international 
control under the UN. 

The Soviet Union, which had not demobil- 
ized its military forces, and was in the process 
of communizing Eastern Europe, rejected the 
U. S. proposal. 

That moment in history, experts say, points 
up an important technical issue which is still 
relevant. 

In 1946 it would have been possible, al- 
though difficult, to set up an effective inter- 
national control system to prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons technology. The U. S. 
(Baruch-Lilienthal) plan called for inspection 
and control over the mining, processing, and 
production of fissionable minerals. The U. S., 
once the system was in place, would destroy 
its own nuclear stockpiles under international 
supervision. It would not have been a ‘‘fool- 
proof’’ system — the U. S. or any other nation 
could have ‘‘cheated”’ in slight but important 
ways. But flagrant violation would have been 
almost impossible. 

It is important to bear in mind that U. S. 
nuclear know-how was relatively primitive in 
1946 — the hydrogen bomb was not even 
seriously contemplated, and no nation had an 
accurate long-range missile. It is conceivable, 
in other words, that nuclear technology could 
have been slowed down or redirected at that 
time. 

The Soviet Union, however, rejected the 
whole concept of international inspection and 
controls, and speeded efforts to develop its 
own atomic bomb. Three years later, in the 
summer of 1949, the Soviets exploded their 
first atomic. device — and promptly walked 
out of the UN Atomic Energy Commission, 
which had originally been set up to insure 
that this new technology would be used for 
peace rather than war. 

Now, in 1961, the U. S., Britain, and the 
U.S.S.R. all have incalculable stockpiles of 
nuclear (atomic) and thermonuclear (hydro- 
gen) weapons, while France has just joined 
the nuclear ‘‘club.'’ The three major atomic 
powers have also developed arsenals of 
‘small’ or tactical nuclear weapons, and are 
rapidly developing highly sophisticated de- 
livery systems such as supersonic bombers, 


missiles and rockets, and Polaris-type sub- 
marines. 

In a mere 15 years, in other words, the 
problems of inspection and control have mul- 
tiplied enormously. Many experts believe 
‘“‘control’’ is no longer possible — that the 
arms race is already ungovernable. 

There is no way to insure, for example, that 
all existing stockpiles would be ‘‘declared.”’ 
The processes of refining crude uranium to 
produce fissionable material are now so sim- 
plified that machinery for the purpose is on 
the commercial market. It has been predicted 
that, within 10 years or so, any nation with 
the technology to build a jet fighter will also 
be able to build a nuclear arsenal and de- 
livery system. 

Yet, others are quick to point out, the 
longer we delay installing an arms inspection 
and control system, as part of a disarmament 
or arms control agreement, the more difficult 
the task will become. 

Thus, in the opinion of most experts, the 
issue boils down to this: What kind of arms 
limitation agreement, and what kind of in- 
spection and control system can we realisti- 
cally expect to get? Only then can we judge 
whether the risks are acceptable — or prefer- 
able to continuing the arms race. 

And this question, in turn, depends very 
much on an accurate U. S. appraisal of Soviet 
intentions. Is the Soviet Union sincere in its 
call for ‘‘general and complete disarmament?” 
Will it accept a reasonably effective inspection 
and control system? Or is the Soviet position 
on disarmament a propaganda bluff — or 
worse, a scheme it cynically intends to evade? 

Is it possible that the Soviet Union is look- 
ing, not for disarmament, but for a free hand 
at world conquest — hopefully by peaceful 
means, but perhaps not excluding constant 
military pressure short of nuclear war? 


oe 
Ballistic Missile Early Warning System, Greenland 
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Since the beginning of the atomic age, the 
major powers have, at various times, dis- 
cussed the problems of nuclear arms and con- 
ventional (or non-nuclear) arms separately. 
The first postwar negotiations on conventional 
armaments began in February 1947, under 
UN sponsorship. The talks broke up in May 
of the following year on, essentially, the same 
issues which have paralyzed subsequent 
negotiations. 

The Western powers have insisted, then 
and since, on two minimum conditions: 

1. Any reductions in military forces or 
armaments must be phased in such a way 
that the military balance of power will not 
be upset, even temporarily. 

2. There must be adequate inspection and 
controls to insure that promised arms reduc- 
tions actually take place. 

The Soviet Union's approach —in 1947 
and since — has ignored or unsatisfactorily 
met both these conditions. In 1948, for ex- 
ample, Russia called for a one-third reduction 
in all military forces, across the board, with 
no inspection or control system. 

The one-third reduction, Allied diplomats 
pointed out, would have dangerously upset 
the military balance since the Soviet Union, 
at that time, retained its wartime forces at 
high levels, while the U.S., Britain, and 
France had drastically reduced men under 
arms. If all forces were cut one-third, the 
Soviet advantage in land forces could have 
been decisive in a military struggle for 
Europe. 

By the time the UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion was set up in January 1952, Russia had 
become an atomic power, the Korean War was 
a year and a half old, the Western Allies had 
begun to rearm and had established NATO, 
the Soviet bloc had set up the Warsaw Pact, 
and the arms race was well under way. 

Later that year (October) Britain tested its 
first atomic weapon and (November) the U. S. 
exploded the world’s first hydrogen bomb. In 
August 1953 the Soviet Union became a hy- 
drogen power. 


behind the deadlock 


Further attempts to reach an arms agree- 
ment in 1954 collapsed on the twin issues of 
phasing (which steps should come first) and 
adequate controls. The control question con- 
tinued to be the most difficult. Any system 
which the Allies considered to be ‘‘adequate”’ 
was, to the Russians, ‘‘espionage’”’ or inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the Soviet 
Union. 

Soviet reluctance to admit international in- 
spection teams onto Russian territory has 
generally been interpreted in one of two ways. 
One view is that no totalitarian ‘‘closed’’ so- 
ciety wants to let down its guard to the extent 
necessary to insure reasonably effective arms 
control. To do so is to begin to dilute or 
weaken the absolute power of the state over 
the lives and activities of its people. 

Another view is that the Russians are nego- 
tiating in bad faith. Either they have no honest 
intention of reaching agreement, or, if agree- 
ment is reached, they intend to violate it if 
it suits their purpose. Consequently they will 
accept only limited or token inspection and 
controls. 

In subsequent arms negotiations, on both 
nuclear and conventional forces and arms, 
numerous proposals and counterproposals 
were advanced by each side. The deadlock 
was invariably reached on the same two issues 
— phasing and controls. 

The Soviet Union, for example, would insist 
on banning all nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons as a first step. The Allies would 
reject this proposal on the grounds that it 
would cancel out the only weapons system in 
which the West had a clear superiority, and it 
would magnify the strategic value of Russia’s 
numerically superior conventional forces. 

Or the Soviet Union would propose (as it 
did in 1955) that the veto should apply to 
any arms inspection and control system. In 
rejecting the proposal, Allied diplomats con- 
tinued to wonder if Soviet proposals were 
dictated by fear or bad faith. 

In 1957 Russia took a new tack. World 
public opinion had reached a peak of concern 
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over radiation hazards from continued testing 
of nuclear weapons. The Soviet Union pro- 
posed a two to three year ban on all further 
tests — but would not agree to any inspection 
or control system. Allied diplomats and sci- 
entists, aware that the West’s nuclear lead 
might rapidly slip away, were reluctant to take 
Russia’s word without a workable detection 
system. 

By October 1958, with a considerable assist 
from domestic and world public opinion, the 
U.S., Britain, and the U.S.S.R. informally 
agreed to halt all tests and to negotiate a 
treaty to this effect — including a detection, 
inspection, and control system. (France, not 
a party to the understanding, had since tested 
two atomic devices.) 

By agreeing to negotiate the question of 
test ban inspection and controls, the Soviet 
Union got what it wanted in the first place — 
an uninspected and uncontrolled moratorium 
on tests. It was, at a minimum, observers 
agree, a propaganda victory for the Russians. 

The test ban talks did make considerable 
headway, by all previous standards. Agree- 
ment was reached on 17 minor articles of 
the proposed treaty. Most encouraging to 
Allied diplomats was Russia’s apparent will- 
ingness to accept inspection and control in 
principle. But, after two years, the funda- 
mental issues were unresolved, and there was 
no treaty. 

The U.S. has indicated it may resume 
limited testing. A number of U. S. scientists 
are concerned that Russia may now be con- 
ducting small scale nuclear tests in an effort 
to catch up with the West on tactical, battle- 
field nuclear weapons. There is also embar- 
rassment on the political side. To continue 
the test moratorium without a treaty or con- 
trol system is to hand the Soviet Union a 
cheap victory and to set a dangerous prece- 
dent. 

Public opinion, however, is a powerful pres- 
sure in domestic U. S. politics. And U. S. 
diplomacy feels the pressure of world public 
opinion — deeply concerned about radiation 
hazard, and encouraged in this concern by 
skillful Soviet propaganda. 

Another Soviet innovation, introduced by 
Khrushchev in his September 1959 speech to 
the UN General Assembly, was the call for 
‘general and complete disarmament’’—elimi- 
nation of all military forces and weapons 
down to and excluding only the small arms 
needed for internal security. 

Russia insisted that this comprehensive 
proposal (to be accomplished in four years) 
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form the basis for further arms talks. Moscow 
also demanded that a new 10-nation Dis- 
armament Committee be set up, outside the 
UN, with the Soviet bloc having ‘‘parity’’ with 
the West for the first time — five seats to the 
Soviet bloc and five to the Western Allies. 

The committee was set up on Soviet terms, 
and made limited progress. In June 1960 the 
Soviet bloc walked out of the committee with- 
out waiting to hear a new Allied proposal 
which had been scheduled on the agenda. 
The problem, the Russians said, was that the 
Allies want ‘‘controls before disarmament.” 

In the fall of 1960 Russia abandoned the 
10-nation Disarmament Committee idea, de- 
manded a new 15-nation set-up to include 
five neutralist nations, urged a special meet- 
ing of the UN General Assembly (away from 
New York) to debate disarmament in plenary 
session, and linked the whole package with 
Khrushchev’s plan to convert the office of UN 
Secretary General into a 3-man executive 
(each with the power of veto) representing 
the two major power blocs and the neutralist 
nations. 

To Western experts the last 15 years pro- 
vide little evidence that the Soviet Union will 
accept the two basic conditions which the 
Allies have insisted on throughout the nego- 
tiations — phasing which preserves the bal- 
ance of power at each step, and adequate 
inspection and controls. 

If this judgment is correct, then the U. S. 
and its allies have these four alternatives 
(which are variations on the four positions 
described in panel three, above): (1) accept 
some risks in an urgent search for any be- 
ginning agreement; (2) stand firm in arms 
talks while trying to find some basis for 
agreement on other issues; (3) be somewhat 
more flexible or accommodating on the whole 
range of cold war issues, including the arms 
question; or (4) accept the hazards of the 
arms race rather than the risks of a bad arms 
agreement, maintain powerful defenses, and 
launch programs and policies to win the cold 
war by political and economic means. 
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Generally experts are in accord that the 
U. S. and its allies should not measure every- 
thing they propose to do in purely cold war 
terms — in terms of What does Russia want? 
Allied policies toward the developing new 
nations, for example, should be based on 
positive aims—What kind of world community 
do we want to live in, and what role should 
we choose to help build it? 

On the other hand, the disarmament or 
arms control question hinges very much on 
what course the Soviet bloc follows. Allied 
rearmament in the postwar period is a re- 
sponse to aggressive Soviet pressures on 


The position or stand which the U. S. takes 
in the arms negotiations is important, observ- 
ers agree. It is an indication of our aims 
and a measure of our earnestness in pursuing 
those aims. 

lf our stand appears to be uncertain or 
equivocal, or if we appear to be shadowboxing 
(as some U. S. critics claim), then our gov- 
ernment will have difficulty in winning the 
support of its own people, of its allies, and 
of the increasingly important neutralist bloc 
in the UN. This last point is critical because 
the U. S. and its allies have chosen the UN 
as the forum in which to hammer out any 
arms agreement. An unsympathetic majority 
in the UN could doom our proposals, and 
might strengthen the Soviet Union’s hand. 

Furthermore, our position must be clear 
and unequivocal if our negotiations with the 
Soviet Union are to be realistic. And, if we 
are to reach agreement with the Soviet Union, 
our aims and theirs must be sufficiently close 
that agreement is possible. 

How, then does our stand compare with 
that of the Russians? What do the two stands 
suggest about our aims and theirs, and our 
earnestness and theirs? 

The Soviets accuse us of being insincere 
in our claim that we want disarmament. The 
“ruling capitalist class’’ in the U.S., they 


aims and prospects 


Eastern and Western Europe and the Middle 
East, and Soviet and Red Chinese military 
pressures on South and Southeast Asia and 
the Far East. 

The Allies can halt the arms race by giving 
in or giving up, but in doing so they may ex- 
pose themselves and the rest of the non- 
communist world to the same aggressive 
pressures which led to the arms race in the 
first place. 

It is essential, therefore, that the U. S., as 
the leading free world power, measure its 
military and related strategies against possi- 
ble Soviet aims. 


say, wants to continue the arms race in order 
to make profits. Our political leaders want to 
maintain powerful military forces and over- 
seas bases in order to preserve U. S. ‘‘eco- 
nomic colonialism’’ in weaker nations, accord- 
ing to Soviet propaganda. 

To prove their accusations, Soviet spokes- 
men point out that the U. S. (and Allies) insist 
on an elaborate international control system 
which would tend to perpetuate the present 
power relationship in the world. The U. S. is 
not willing, in other words, to accept dis- 
armament for its own sake. It insists on a 
control system, and a phasing schedule, to 
protect U. S. interests. 

This, many experts believe, is the key to 
the whole Soviet position and long-term Soviet 
aims. Moscow is determined that any program 
to reduce or eliminate armaments must not 
be a program which interferes with com- 
munist ‘‘liberation’’ of ‘‘oppressed’’ peoples 
and continued enlargement of the communist 
empire. 

On these terms there is obvious validity to 
the Soviet complaint. A recent (October 1960) 
Western arms proposal spells out aims which 
are wholly incompatible with Soviet objectives: 

The proposal states that ‘‘disarmament re- 
quires the maintenance of international law 
and order in a disarmed world by strengthen- 
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ing international peace-keeping machinery 
within the United Nations.’’ After spelling out 
certain technical aims, the proposal calls for 
“a secure, free and open world in which all 
peoples are protected from the dangers of 
surprise attack or the outbreak of war by mis- 
calculation.’’ Furthermore, the steps toward 
disarmament must be phased so ‘“‘that no 
country or group of countries will obtain, at 
any stage, a significant military advantage, 
and that security for all will be maintained 
and thus international confidence progres- 
sively increased.’’! 

It is clear from this statement (and from 
similar earlier statements) that the U. S. and 
its allies are primarily concerned with main- 
taining a peaceful world community, in which 
political and other changes may take place by 
nonviolent means, and in which every nation 
is secure from attack or aggression under ex- 
panding world law. 

At present the U. S. and its allies are at- 
tempting to maintain such a world by, first 
of all, military forces designed to deter 
aggression. (International political and eco- 
nomic measures are also an important part 
of the Allied program.) 

In the future, the Allies are willing to pare 
down or give up their military deterrent forces 
provided an adequate framework of inter- 
national law and order is backed up with 
inspection, enforcement, and control powers. 
This is the essence of the conflict between 
Soviet and U. S. stands on the arms question. 

A recent cold war maneuver serves to 
emphasize this conflict. Both the Soviet bloc 
and the Western Allies have indicated willing- 
ness to conduct part of future negotiations on 
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the arms question within the UN. Moscow 
wants a special UN session in the spring of 
1961; the Allies prefer to continue the arms 
talks in the Political Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Both sides look to the UN. 

Here the conflict emerges. Allied proposals 
call for disarming individual nations, but 
arming a UN international peace force to 
maintain a peaceful world order. The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, has linked its whole 
disarmament proposal to a reorganization of 
the UN Secretariat which would, in effect, 
paralyze the UN from effective action in any 
cold war dispute — political or military. 

The arms question, in short, is not con- 
sidered by either side as a purely technical 
matter — a question of do we or don’t we 
disarm. Both sides see in the arms issue a 
fundamental conflict in long-term global aims. 
One side wants a communized world and will 
not accept an arms agreement which inter- 
feres with this aim. The other side wants an 
open world community of sovereign nations 
living peacefully under world law and will not 
accept an arms agreement that jeopardizes 
this aim. 

At least this is the situation as it appears 
to most experts — based on the evidence of 
15 years of deadlocked negotiations on arms 
control and disarmament. 

On these terms, if agreement is reached it 
will be because one side or the other modifies 
its global aims — or accepts an otherwise 
undesirable plan simply to avoid the risks of 
continuing the arms race. 

If, on the other hand, no agreement is 
reached in the near future, what hazards, and 
what other challenges will we face? 
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War is an unpopular subject with the Amer- 
ican public, and has traditionally been so. 
We prefer to believe ‘‘there is no alternative 
to peace.’’ We have voted for Presidents who 
“kept us out of war,’’ or promised to do so. 
We failed even to prepare adequately for the 
last three wars in which we were combatants 
— World Wars | and II and the Korean War. 

In the present age of sudden and terrible 
destruction by missile-borne thermonuclear 
weapons, American abhorrence of war is per- 
haps more profound than ever. It is difficult 
to contemplate an ‘‘alternative to peace.’’ Our 
entire defense strategy, in fact, is based on 
the philosophy of deterrence — ‘‘to insure if 
possible that the conflict with the Soviet 
Union will be conducted on other planes than 
military."’2 

The key phrase is “‘if possible.” 

Presumably U.S. defenses, linked globe- 
wide with over 40 other nations, and backed 
up by our strategic bomber and other retalia- 
tory forces, are formidable enough to dis- 
courage the Soviet bloc from ever launching 
an aggressive attack. 

If we are not really that strong. . . or if 
the Soviet Union does not really believe we 
are that strong . . . or if we fall behind, in the 
next few years, in some critical area of mili- 
tary technology . . . or if communism gains 
overwhelming military power by ambiguous 
means, such as a series of Cuba-Algeria- 
Congo-Laos type “‘local revolutions’ . . . or 
if the cold war reaches a point where one side 
or the other feels it has more to gain than to 
lose by attacking . . . or if war comes by acci- 
dent or miscalculation . . . 

. .. Any one or combination of these “‘ifs’’ 
could force the American people, once again, 
to face a thermonuclear — or conventional — 
war we do not want, and may not be pre- 
pared for. 

The issue is sometimes stated this way: 
America is prepared to succeed in preventing 
war; it is not prepared to wage, win, and sur- 
vive a war which may be forced on it. And, 
some say, we are so obsessed with the horrors 
of thermonuclear war we have scarcely con- 
templated the threat of conventional war. 

We know, for example, that the communist 
powers have used a wide range of military 








on preventing war 


Iraq, Indonesia, and the Congo; pledges of 
military support to anti-U. S. governments 
such as Cuba’s; and the direct threat of 
rocket attack on the U. S., Britain, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Norway, Pakistan, Japan, and 
other allied nations. 

Military action, and the threat of it, are 
continuing instruments of Soviet bloc policy. 
The question for U.S. policy planners is, 
Where is the dividing line today and where 
might it be drawn in the future? At what point 
do flexible communist military tactics be- 
come, in U. S. eyes, an act of war? 

This is not an idle theoretical question, 
U. S. foreign policy experts say. It could be- 
come an urgent practical question in any of 
the following situations: (1) East German or 
Soviet military blockade of Allied forces in 
West Berlin; (2) Cuban ultimatum to the U. S. 
to get out of our naval base at Guantanamo 
and/or the establishment of a Soviet sub- 
marine or rocket base in Cuba; (3) landing of 
large numbers of Red Chinese or Soviet ‘‘vol- 
unteers’’ in Algeria to fight against France; 
(4) a successful Communist coup or revolu- 
tion in South Vietnam or Laos — two nations 
under the ‘‘protection”’ of the U. S.-sponsored 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO). 

At what point — and with what weapons — 
would the U.S. strike or retaliate? And, do 
the Communist leaders know what this point 
is? Because, if they do not know, or if they 
think we are uncertain or reluctant, World 
War III may be on us. Our ‘“‘deterrent’’ strat- 
egy will have failed completely. 

‘‘Deterrence”’ is not, in other words, a sim- 
ple ‘‘one-two”’ relationship. It is not just ‘‘they 
won't strike because we'll strike back.”’ 
“They’’ — in this case the Russians — must 
know we can and will strike back, when, with 
what power, and at what risk. 

To be deterred from a thermonuclear attack 
on the U. S., an aggressor must believe that 
the U.S. is able and determined to strike 
back after we have been hit—after millions of 
our people have been killed, and many of our 
cities and factories have been incinerated, 
and perhaps a large part of our retaliatory 
force has been destroyed on the ground. 

This, experts say, is the measure of an 
effective deterrent strategy. We must be will- 
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MYTHS AND REALITIES 


These are dismal prospects. No one likes 
to contemplate or discuss them. Yet, experts 
say, we must discuss them if this nation is to 
achieve its goal of peace through deterrence. 

Many of the military policies which are now 
being urged on the U. S. government are ex- 
pensive. They cannot be adopted unless the 
U. S. public understands the need and is will- 
ing to pay the necessary costs. These include 
such proposals as speeding the research and 
development of certain offensive and defen- 
sive weapons systems, maintaining a 24-hour 


WAR IS NOT A RATIONAL DECISION 


Many people express the hope or faith that 
no ‘‘rational’’ government would ever start a 
war that might become thermonuclear. This 
is a matter of faith, not fact; it cannot be 
‘‘disproved.’’ One can only point to two pieces 
of evidence which suggest another answer. 

1. World War II was launched, waged, and 
lost by a ‘‘nonrational’’ government — that of 
Adolf Hitler. The event might be repeated by 
another dictatorship — we can only hope to 
the contrary. 

2. Our own government has stated, as its 
official policy, that it would wage thermo- 
nuclear war under certain circumstances. So 
has the Soviet Union. Both policy statements 


4 “At the very least... any disarmament 
~~ plan that would be reliable in the sense 
% that we could count on it to work against 


Russia and China would involve serious 
invasions of the sovereignty of the 
United States.” Thomas K. Finletter, 
, former Secretary of the Air Force. 


“Plans for arms control that would work 
in one stage of technology often will be 
rendered useless by later developments.” 

National Planning Association, 1958 


airborne alert of our Strategic Air Command, 
civil defense construction and public train- 
ing, etc. Not everyone agrees that all these 
measures are necessary—but, in our political 
system, major changes in public policy re- 
quire citizen understanding and support. 

It is important, therefore, to look at some 
of the popular myths which make rational 
public debate difficult. Here are a few of the 
oversimplified notions which need to be re- 
examined. The facts suggest, in each case, 
that the issues are not so black-and-white. 


were made, we must presume, by rational 
governments. And the ‘‘certain circum- 
stances” include both grave political strains 
and pure miscalculation. 


ONLY DISARMAMENT WILL INSURE PEACE 


The statement, experts warn, is oversimpli- 
fied. As you noted earlier, a foolproof inspec- 
tion and control system is almost impossible 
to achieve. And, the closer we get to an 
‘‘airtight’’ system, the more we interfere with 
the liberty and privacy of people in a demo- 
cratic country, and with the power of the state 
in a totalitarian country. 

Thus any arms agreement which is politi- 
cally realistic will have to depend somewhat 





























“Modern war simply does not make sense 
as an instrument of national policy.” 
Hans A. Bethe, Atlantic, Aug. 1960 










“If present national policies continue, independent nuclear mi 


tary power will be spread widely among many countries 


the next 30 years 





within 


“The truth of the matter is 
that the American people will 
have to decide for themselves 
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on faith or trust (on top of whatever mutual 
interest there may appear to be). 

If our potential enemy can be trusted, and 
if this enemy similarly trusts us, then there 
is no problem. 

If either side remains suspicious of the 
other, it may and can evade or ‘“‘hedge’’ the 
agreement. Some existing stockpiles may be 
secreted. Laboratory development of some 
technology may go on in secrecy — perhaps 
biological or chemical warfare, rather than 
nuclear warfare; and a basic military capacity 
can be built up in secret. 

Or, with or without such secret develop- 
ments, the trust on which the arms agree- 
ment was originally based may, for one reason 
or another, collapse. Then the arms race — 
conventional or nuclear — is on again. 

No agreement, in other words, can either 
stop the clock of technology or eliminate the 
basic causes of tension. Disarmament may 
postpone or simplify war; it cannot eliminate 
it or the causes of it. 


WE CANNOT SURVIVE THERMONUCLEAR WAR 


The statement, experts agree, is a mis- 
leading oversimplification. The cost of, for 
example, a 200-city thermonuclear attack 
would be enormous. It might even be more 
than some Americans would be willing to 
pay. But, with proper military and civil de- 
fense measures, taken in advance, the U. S. 
could survive an all-out thermonuclear 
attack. 







Mii ma iteice “We have no reason to believe that the 
OTT mu mim Soviet Union would refrain from using a 
UCU secre 6 military advantage, arising out of an un- 
balanced disarmament program, in order 


what they think security is 
worth. But they can afford 
whatever has to be spent in 
the cause of national defense.” 


Committee for 
Economic Development, 1958 


hance the security of 
both sides. If we can't 
get down to such pro- 
grams, then disarma- 
ment conferences be- 


* come just another cold 


i> war exercise.” 


Henry A. Kissinger, 
June 19, 1960. 


“A blow on 50 of our most im-, 
portant metropolitan areas 
would bring under attack 55% 
of our population and 75% of 
our industry.” 


international Security: 
The Military Aspect. 


The factor which is too often overlooked is 
that a nation which is prepared to retaliate 
must be prepared to receive a strike. This is, 
in fact, implicit in U. S. strategy — we say 
we will not strike first. We need, therefore, to 
be able to strike second if the enemy is to 
take us seriously. 

This may call for such measures as an air- 
borne strategic bomber alert, widely dispersed 
Polaris (missile-carrying) submarines; better 
protection (‘‘hardening’’) for our long-range 
missile bases; fall-out shelters to save that 
part of our population which does not suffer 
a direct hit; decentralization of industry, 
stockpiles (food as well as strategic goods), 
and command and communications centers; 
and a race to get or stay ahead in all critical 
areas of military technology. 

Red China’s leaders have expressed their 
willingness to accept the risk of all-out ther- 
monuclear war. They are confident that, out 
of their 700,000,000 population, enough mil- 
lions would survive to dominate what is left 
of the world. 

The U. S., our experts say, has a better 
alternative. We can so ‘‘beef up”’ our offen- 
sive power, and our military and civil defense, 
that we (a) could save a substantial part of 
our people, (b) would still be able to retaliate 
on the aggressor, and (c) would therefore 
materially reduce the danger of ever being 
attacked. 

Not everyone agrees the steps are worth 
the effort — they would not be foolproof. But 
at least the U. S. has a choice. 
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Marines board helicopters, U.S.S. Tarawa U.S. Navy task group in training exercise 





“‘Ontos,”’ latest anti-tank weapons 





THE CRITICAL QUESTION 


War has long been considered a ‘‘continua- 
tion of policy by other means’’ by sovereign 
nation states. Communist doctrine also holds 
war to be an acceptable instrument of na- 
tional policy. The U. S. likewise has made it 
clear that it will wage war, in support of policy, 
under various circumstances. 

The critical question is, Do the Soviet Union 
and the U. S. differ in the reasons for which 
they would go to war? 

For the Soviet Union war is one of many 
tools in the service of Communist global 
objectives and national interests—along with 
diplomatic maneuver, propaganda, subver- 
sion, economic and military aid, trade, and 
other powers of a modern nation. 

Americans — and most of the world — are 
fairly confident that the U.S. would not 
launch an aggressive war to win control over 
territory or people. Would the Soviet Union 
launch such a war? 

The U.S. did participate in a small-scale 
military action in 1919-21 against the Bol- 
shevik government of the Soviet Union. But 
the U.S. has since declared that it will not 
attack the Soviet Union unless to ‘‘pre-empt”’ 
an obvious Soviet attack on this country. Can 
we be sure that the Soviet Union would not 
launch a “‘knock-out’’ attack on the U. S. if, 


by doing so, it had a good chance of paving 
the way to total victory for world communism? 

The U. S. has provided substantial aid to a 
few anticommunist revolutionary movements 
in the past — notably in Guatemala in 1954 
— and might do so again. But we refrained 
from this kind of ‘‘intervention’’ during the 
1956 Hungarian revolution, and are on record 
against intervention in domestic affairs of 
other nations. Have we reason to believe that 
intervention — military and political, as well 
as other kinds — is fundamental communist 
bloc policy? Should U. S. strategy be based 
on what the ‘‘enemy’”’ will probably do — or 
on what he has done and may do again? 

On such questions as these U. S. policy- 
planners must turn from fact to informed 
speculation. Also, many U. S. foreign policy 
experts disagree on the answers to these 
questions. 

At stake is the matter of survival — no 
matter how you, personally, may define that 
term. U.S. policies toward the disarmament 
question, and toward military preparedness 
and war, must be based on cold appraisal of 
the challenges we may face. The balance of 
this Fact Sheet offers you a chance to weigh 
our strategic alternatives against reality, as 
you see it. 
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15 years — direct force in Korea, Hungary, 
and Tibet; indirect supports of rebels and 
guerrillas in the Philippines, Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, Malaya, and Burma; military aid 
and attempts at subversion in Syria, Lebanon, 


to prevent war. Furthermore, because of the 
speed and power of modern weapons, we 
must be constantly and instantly ready to go 
to war — and to survive and win it. 

This is the test of real deterrence. 





WHAT’S 
YOUR 


OPINION? 


In planning its arms strategy for the future, the U. S. 
faces two distinct but closely related challenges. The first 
is, What do we do about arms control and disarmament? 
Below, in streamlined form, are four different approaches 
to this question. The second challenge is, What do we do 
if we reach no agreement on arms control? Different 
approaches to this question are outlined below, to the 
right. In each case, which strategy best reflects your 
views? Discuss, and circle the appropriate numbers. 


SURVIVAL THROUGH ARMS CONTROL 


Arms race is an impor- quae We must give top priority mms An acceptable arms 


tant cause of tension and 
a threat to survival of 
mankind. 


to an early agreement on 
reducing or eliminating 
arms — and we must be 
willing to accept some 
risks based on mutual 
trust. 


Top priority must go tteeeeeeeeeeeeseeees 


a relaxation of political 


agreement need not in- 
clude elaborate controls, 
if it is clearly to the in- 
terest of both sides to 
comply. 


Arms race is a symptom S====mtensions; only then will ¢ ¢ » ¢ Some modification of So- 


of underlying ideological 
and political tensions 
which must first be re- 
solved or relaxed. 


 } 
Arms race is one cause 
of tension, but cannot be 


an arms settlement be 
feasible. 


7 

Whatever the prospects 
for success, we must per- 
sist in working for a 
sound arms agreement 
based on controls. 


8 
We must be more flexible 


resolved without parallel gusuemmeesin all our cold war nego- 


progress on other out- 
standing issues. 


a 
Arms agreement is ex- 


fundamental modifica- 
tion of Soviet or Allied 


global aims. 
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tiations. Political and 
arms settlements go to- 
gether. 


not an arms agreement 
for its own sake; we dare 


not rely on trust. 


viet aggressive actions 
and intentions is a neces- 
Sary precondition to a 
safe arms agreement. 
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@ e hav 
ing 
are. 
con 


We should pursue every gee eee ¢ 


GES opening, political or mili- 


tary, where there is the 
slightest possibility of ac- 
ceptable compromise — 
we must try to build a 
climate of mutual trust. 


We must continue to insist on (1) a phe 
tremely unlikely without aummmmmmmms Our objective is survival, ams not allow the Soviet bloc a significant r 
stage of a disarmament program, and 
national control system to reduce to a 
of evasion or violation of the agreemen 































ourselves from a psychotic Soviet 
decisionmaker who launches a surprise 
attack without making rational calcula- 
tions.” 


Herman Kahn, 
The Nature and Feasibility 
of War and Deterrence. 
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We should try to avoid 
any act Russia might 
@@000000 0 @consider “provocative.” 


We must carry out any 
action we consider neces- 
sary to our own and free 
world Security. 
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+ 

. 

© 
(1) a phasing schedule which will 
nificant military advantage at any 
fram, and (2) an adequate inter- 
juce to a minimum the possibility 
agreement. 
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short span of 15 years from one of unchallenged security te 
that ot a a both open and valnershle to direct and devastat- 
ing attack.” 


UNTIL AN ARMS AGREEMENT IS REACHED — OR, IF NO AGREEMENT IS REACHED SOON 


ES, Sweien fotey: 


20 
Continuation of 
race offers no 
survival. 


21 
We must not ri 
buildup that 
too heavy a drai 
resources or 


22 
A fundamental 
our survival is t 
of a world cc 
that is incre 
strong, free, 
ant to commu 


23 
Since we wish 
war, we must 
pared to wage, 
survive any war. 
be forced to figh 
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invulnerable, this being the indis- 
preliminary step toward joint 

in of meaningful agreements with 

to stop the arms race and produce 

re stable structure of international 


lations.” Oskar Morgenstern, 
Fortune, July 1960. 


“Civil defense must be consid- 
ered as part of the over-all U.S. 
Strategic posture. It must be 
faced forthrightly. It should be 
part of our defense planning 
and included in our over-all 


SURVIVAL WITHOUT ARMS CONTROL 


re4 
To build up our military 
forces, or improve their 
effectiveness, will only 
add to war tensions. 


25 
We should scale down 
our overseas military 
commitments to levels 
we are able and willing to 
meet. 


26 
U.S. cannot afford any 
major increase in defense 
budget. 


27 
U. S. must continue to in- 
vest in military security 
of any nation determined 
to resist communist ag- 
gression. 


' U.S. must have an inde- 


structible retaliatory 
force to convince Russia 
we can and will strike 
back if we or an ally is 
attacked. 


29 
U.S. must also have a 
standby conventional 
force capable of resisting 
future Korea-type aggres- 
sion. 


30 
It is a waste of money 
and effort to try to pro- 
tect any part of our popu- 
lation from fallout since 
survivors would have little 
to rebuild. 


31 
We should launch an at- 
tack on Russia only if our 
own territory is attacked 
or about to be attacked. 


32 
U. S. must honor all 
treaty commitments; this 
clear intent and capacity 
is best deterrent to ag- 
gression. 


33 

U.S. must protect its 
civilian population (a) to 
insure survival of great- 
est number, and (b) to 
convince Russia we can 
and will retaliate, even 
after we are hit. 


34 
U. S. must be first in any 
area of military or space 
technology which might 
be decisive in war. 


Strategic plans.” 


f international Security: 
| The Military Aspect. 
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35 
Military measures are 
not enough; U.S. must 
also invest in economic, 
social, and political de- 
velopment of noncom- 
munist world community. 


36 

A crucial factor in our 
survival is to demon- 
strate the vitality of 
American society — in 
economic growth, social 
development, quality of 
life, and the values of 
freedom. 
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American aw for the Nuclear Age ed. by Walter F. Hahn 
and John C. Neff. Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y. 1960. 455 pp. 
$1.45. An examination of Communist strategies—and how the 
West is, and is not, meeting them—by 34 noted experts, includ- 
ing Hanson W. Baldwin, David Sarnoff, Dean G. Acheson, Albert 
Wohistetter, Walt W. Rostow, Herman Kahn, and Henry A. 
Kissinger. 

Future of Nuclear Tests by Hans A. Bethe and Edward Teller. 
“Headline Series’’ No. 145, Jan.-Feb. 1961. Foreign Policy 
Association—World Affairs Center, New York. 63 pp. $.50. A 
pro and con discussion by two eminent physicists concerning 
the necessity and advisability of continuing nuclear tests. 


International Politics in the Atomic Age by John Herz. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 1959. 360 pp. $6.00. Studies the 
effects of ‘“‘bipolarity’’ and nuclear power balance, individual 
and collective security, limited and total war. 


international Security — The Military Aspect. Special Studies 
Project Report ||. Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. Doubleday, 
Garden City, N. Y. 1958. 64 pp. $.50. An analysis of the political 
and military problems and opportunities which will confront 
the U.S. in the next decade. 


On Thermonuciear War by Herman Kahn. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 1960. $10.00. Provocative study of the 
extraordinarily complex problems of nuclear war, prospects for 
surviving it and recommendations for its prevention. 


No More War by Linus Pauling. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
1958. 254 pp. $3.50. Argues that the world can only survive if 
war is renounced as an instrument of policy. 


Our Nuclear Future: Facts, Dangers and Opportunities by Edward 
Teller and Albert L. Latter. Criterion Books, New York. 1958. 
184 pp. $3.50. Examines the development of nuclear power 
and nuclear weapons, and their power for good and evil. 


The Question of National Defense by Oskar Morgenstern. Ran- 
dom House, New York. 1959. 306 pp. $3.95. A valuable attempt 
to clarify the complex issues of nuclear defense policy. 


The U.S. and Armaments by Mark S. Watson. ‘‘Headline Series’’ 
No. 143, Sept.-Oct. 1960. Foreign Policy Association — World 
Affairs Center, New York. 63 pp. $.35. Discussion of U.S. mili- 
tary policies by military analyst of the ‘Baltimore Sun.”’ 


United States Foreign Policy: Developments in Military Technol- 
ogy and Their impact on United States Strategy and Foreign 
Policy. Study V prepared by Washington Center for Foreign 
Policy Research, Johns Hopkins University for U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. Dec. 1959. 120 pp. $.35. Surveys ‘‘genera- 
tions” of military technology and possible future develop- 
ments; suggests a number of changes in U.S. military policy. 


FOOTNOTES 

1. Resolution on Disarmament, introduced in UN General Assem- 
bly Oct. 14, 1960 by U.S., Britain, and Italy. 2. United States 
Foreign Policy: U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. A study prepared 
at the request of the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. 
Senate, by a Columbia-Harvard research group. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1960, p. 57. 3. There 
is a considerable body of authoritative literature on this sub- 
ject. See in particular, On Thermonuciear War by Herman Kahn, 
as listed in the bibliography. See also International Security: 
The Military Aspect, as listed in the bibliography. Another 
authority, Albert Wohistetter, associate director of projects of 
the RAND Corp., estimates that ‘an ey easible 
shelter program in the United States might make the differ- 
ence between 50,000,000 and 120,000, survivors." 

SOME TECHNICAL TERMS Used in this Fact Sheet 
Disarmament and Arms Control. Often used interchangeably, 
especially by Western diplomats. Technically (and Russians 
favor this) ‘‘disarmament” means elimination of arms and 
armed forces, while ‘‘arms control” means regulation, inspec- 
tion, and control of arms and armed force levels whether 
reduced or kept at present levels. 

Nuclear. Destructive power released by the ‘“‘fission’’ or split- 
ting of an unstable atomic nucleus (such as uranium 238 or 
plutonium). Hiroshima and Nagasaki ‘‘A-bombs’’ (1945) were of 
this type. 

Thermonuclear. Vastly greater destructive power released by 
“‘fusion’’ of hydrogen nuclei under heat pressure of a Ray 
per’ A-bomb. Similar to process by which the sun releases its 
enormous energy. 

Conventional. Used here as the more traditional (preatomic) 
weapons of war: naval ships, aircraft, tanks, other weapons of 
World War II (except atomic bombs). Missiles armed with 
atomic or nuclear warheads are considered nuclear weapons. 
Controls. Arms control schemes might involve on-spot teams 
in industrial plants or at launching sites for missiles. Or 
manned and electronic detection units in strategic locations 
around the world. 

Polaris. The mighty submarine-launched nuclear missile of 
1,100-pius mile range; operational in 1960; quite possibly most 
important U.S. war deterrent of near future. The 16 polaris 
missiles of the nuclear-powered submarine, George Washington, 
said to carry fire power greater than all fire power used by 
both sides in World War II. 

Deterrence. Principle on which U.S. military strategy is based. 
Assumes that U.S. ability to retaliate, even after we have been 
attacked, will deter a potential enemy from attacking us in the 
first place. It is a complex doctrine, however. For example, a 
“‘deterrent’’ against nuclear war may not deter a conventional 
or limited war. 


Photos by: United Nations, U. S. Air Force, U. S. Army, U. S. Navy 


make your opinion count! 


Included in this Fact Sheet Kit are 8 OPINION 
BALLOTS, one for each Fact Sheet. Each 
ballot contains exactly the same list of strat- 
egies and policy alternatives as the WHAT’S 
YOUR OPINION? section of the correspond- 
ing Fact Sheet. To make your opinions count 
in Washington: 

1. Find the OPINION BALLOT for this Fact 
Sheet. 

2. Check numbers on the OPINION BALLOT 
you have circled on the Fact Sheet. 

3. If you wish, write additional comments, res- 
ervations, or recommendations on the blank 
space of the OPINION BALLOT. 

4. Send completed OPINION BALLOT to your 
local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquarters. It will 
be tabulated, along with others, and results 
will be sent to policy-makers in Washington. 


OR: If you are in a community or state where 
there is no local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquar- 
ters, your discussion group can still make 
your opinions count. Here is how: 

a. Follow steps 1, 2, and 3 as above. 

b. Make out an extra OPINION BALLOT on 
which you record all results of all members 
of your discussion group. (Extra ballots may 
be mimeographed or ordered from nearest 
office of the Foreign Policy Association-World 
Affairs Center.) 


c. Save these extra OPINION BALLOTS until 
your discussion group has completed all 8 
discussion topics. 

d. At end of the series send copies of all 8 
summary ballots to your Senators and/or 
Congressmen, with brief letter describing 
your group's study and discussion. 
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HOW TO USE THIS FACT SHEET: The first 5 sections of this Fact 
should be, read before you attempt to discuss any part of the pro 
alternatives on which constructive discussion can be based. The 0 


4 U. S. economic power—and how we use it—is one 


of the hottest subjects for debate in foreign 


< ¥ 


and domestic policy. It is at the heart of our national vital- 


ity. It is the foundation of military strength, a key to world 


economic growth, and a weapon in cold war. What are the issues? 





A central controversy in the recent U. S. 
Presidential election was the rate, quality, 
and use of U.S. national economic growth. 
The matter was debated within, as well as 
between, both major political parties. 

At issue were these questions: 

1. Is the U.S. economy, over all, growing 
fast enough to provide expanding job oppor- 
tunities and rising levels of living for all 
sectors and regions of the growing American 
population? 

2. Is the U.S. economy, over all, growing 
fast enough to insure continued U. S. superi- 
ority over the Soviet Union — in industrial 
strength, military power, and world economic 
influence through trade and aid? 

3. Can we be satisfied with the uses to which 
the massive U. S. economy is being put? That 
is, are we devoting too much attention to tail- 
fins and too little to schools, defense, and 
other aspects of national strength? Are we 
investing too little (or too haphazardly) in 
world economic growth and construction of 
the kind of world climate in which our own 
society, and freedom everywhere, can survive 
and flourish in the future? 

It is noteworthy that both Presidential can- 
didates, and both party platforms, acknowl- 
edged the need for increased U. S. effort in 
all these directions. There were arguments 
about how well the U. S. has been doing. And 


economic challenges 


there were deep divisions on the methods of 
directing and financing a future, stepped-up 
effort. But neither side doubted that the U. S. 
needs to stay strong, grow stronger, and use 
its strength to win U. S. national objectives 
— at home and abroad in the world. 

This, observers agree, is one clear man- 
date to President John F. Kennedy: national 
consensus demands wise use of U. S. power. 

Within this framework of national consen- 
sus, the debate on methods continues. It is 
the subject matter of this Fact Sheet. 

Before you discuss and make up your mind 
about specific U. S. economic policies, how- 
ever, it is important to know the background. 
What are some of the persistent problems of 
the free world economy? How do they involve 
and affect the U. S., and what is their effect 
on U. S. aims and purposes? 

What world economic blueprint does com- 
munism offer, and what tactics is the Soviet 
bloc using to press communism’s cause? How 
is the Soviet bloc using its growing economic 
power, and what is the potential of that power? 

Finally, what does the free world offer in 
terms of a sound, growing, and more equita- 
ble world economy? 

These are the problems and challenges you 
will be analyzing in this Fact Sheet. Only 
against this broad background is it possible 
to plan long-run U. S. economic strategy. 


of this Fact Sheet contain background data and analysis which 
of the problem. The last part of the sheet lists questions and 
ysed. The Opinion Ballot is for recording individual conclusions. 
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COMPETING BLUEPRINTS 


There are, experts agree, serious and per- 
sistent problems in the existing world eco- 
nomic system. 

Even the U. S., the largest, most produc- 
tive, and most powerful economy in the world, 
is experiencing economic difficulties at home 
and abroad. Foreign competition on U. S. 
markets—in watches, cameras, textiles, com- 
pact automobiles, and other goods — has 
caused some problems and adjustments for 
U. S. industries. Overseas, the U. S. faces in- 
creasing price and sales competition at the 
hands of other industrialized nations. And, 
in the last few years, there has been an un- 
precedented outflow of U.S. gold, as the 
total volume of U. S. export earnings fails to 
cover the cost of our imports and other dollar 
commitments abroad. 

Yet, looking at the world economy as a 
system, there may be even graver problems. 

The ‘‘underdeveloped’’ nations are at a 
particular disadvantage. They rely, usually, on 
one or a few crops or primary commodities 
for their export earnings — coffee, cotton, 
wheat, oil, tin, and semifinished goods. In 
the postwar era, however, there has been 
chronic overproduction of primary goods. As 
a result, world market prices fluctuate and 
have tended to drop. 

At the same time, postwar prices of manu- 
factured goods and machinery have tended to 
rise. This kind of unfavorable trade has a 
disastrous effect on a nation that is trying 
to industrialize. 

Particularly since World War II the indus- 
trialized democracies—and the UN and other 
international agencies — have tried to cope 
with some of these pressures on the world 
economy. The tools used include loans, 
credits, grants, technical assistance, and 
trade and commodity agreements. The aim is 
to stabilize world market prices for primary 
commodities, increase the flow of capital and 
technical aid, strengthen and diversify under- 
developed economies, and facilitate the ex- 
pansion of all trade, within the framework of 
the existing world economic system. 

Communist doctrine, on the other hand, 
has long insisted that a ‘‘patchwork’’ job on 
the world economic system is futile. What is 
needed, they say, is to destroy the present 
‘“‘capitalist’’ economic system — in individual 
countries and world-wide — and to erect in 
its place a single communist world economy. 

In fact, communism sees the cold war in 
these terms — a life-and-death struggle be- 


tween two irreconcilable economic systems. 

Thus, whether we like it or not, the world 
economy has become a cold war issue — 
especially the problems of economic growth in 
the underdeveloped areas. And, since 1954, 
the Soviet bloc has mounted a world-wide 
trade-aid offensive to win its point. 

The economic side of the cold war has 
several important aspects. 

First, the communist bloc nations are rap- 
idly increasing their economic power — in 
absolute terms, and relatively to other na- 
tions, including the U. S. Growing economic 
power means a growing capacity to influence 
events in the rest of the world — through 
military pressure, trade pressure, aid and 
technical assistance, etc. 

Second, the communist bloc nations (al- 
though some are still ‘‘underdeveloped’’) 
have demonstrated that spectacular economic 
progress is possible with forced draft com- 
munist methods. The cost in human freedom 
is high, and much of the material progress is 
costly and wasteful. Yet, especially in the 
Soviet Union and Red China, extraordinary 
economic growth has been accomplished in 
a short time. 

Third, the communist bloc identifies itself, 
in propaganda and in action, with the im- 
patience of most underdeveloped nations to 
achieve rapid economic growth. In effect, the 
Soviet bloc is saying, ‘‘With our methods you 
can industrialize in a generation or less—and 
be forever independent of the capitalist na- 
tions which have dominated you, politically 
and economically, for so long.’’ Speed is obvi- 
ously attractive to nations that may be 80- 
95% illiterate, with average per capita in- 
comes of $100 a year or less. Freedom from 
the West is obviously important to nations 
recently emerged from Western colonial 
control. 

These are some of the power factors be- 
hind the communist blueprint and its appeal. 
But what is the blueprint? 

It is a fundamental notion of Communist 
doctrine that the nature of the economic 
system determines the nature of the whole 
society, including the political structure. Who- 
ever owns property and controls the means of 
production automatically controls the entire 
society and makes its laws. 

Thus, according to communism, private 
ownership of property (‘‘capitalism'’) inevita- 
bly leads to the exploitation of ‘‘workers’’ by 
the ‘‘owners."’ More, it leads to the exploita- 





tion of poor countries by rich countries — 
through colonialism, economic domination, 
and imperialistic wars to win markets and 
control sources of raw materials. 

It is the mission of communism, therefore, 
to destroy the existing world economic sys- 
tem, and to erect in its place a global system 
of production and trade in which the ‘‘owners”’ 
are the ‘‘workers.'’ The whole mechanism is 
to be centrally planned, and is to be guided 
by the world-wide Communist party — the 
‘“‘vanguard”’ of the workers of the world. 

Once the industrialized capitalist nations 
have been taken over, the Communists say, 
the workers of these nations will at last be 
‘‘free’’ of capitalist domination. With the cap- 
italists liquidated, there will no longer be any 
selfish motive for one nation to dominate any 
other—politically or economically. The causes 
of “‘imperialistic’’ wars will finally have been 
eliminated, Communists declare. 


APPEAL AND 


In spite of the utopian promises of com- 
munism, backed by vigorous propaganda, no 
nation has freely elected to adopt the Com- 
munist economic and political system. 

In the rare cases where Communist parties 
have been voted into power (including brief 
Communist regimes in the Indian state of 
Kerala and the city-state of San Marino) com- 
munism as a system was not adopted; the 
Communists governed through existing demo- 
cratic political institutions. 

In other countries, where trade has been 
substantially reoriented to the Soviet bloc, 
and where considerable bloc aid has been 
accepted, there has generally been very little 
effect on the internal economic and political 
system. The United Arab Republic was one of 
the early examples of a major trade-aid shift 
to the Soviet bloc. Yet President Nasser has 
kept tight controls on Communist activities 
within the U.A.R. He may be dictatorial, but 
he is clearly not communizing his country. 

Marxist-trained leaders like Sékou Touré 
of Guinea have also developed close economic 
ties with the Soviet bloc, but have stopped 
far short of communizing their nations.! 
Touré and others, including Kwame Nkrumah 
of Ghana, have borrowed some Marxist tech- 
niques for exercising police control over their 
opposition. But, it may be argued, police 
state techniques are not necessarily peculiar 
to communism. 

Cuba presents another problem. It is now 
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When the whole world is communized, they 
say, neither nations nor people will ever again 
be exploited. 

The essence of the Communist global blue- 
print is, of course, its materialism. It meas- 
ures men as producers and consumers, and 
little more. It disregards — in fact it rejects 
— freedom. It is not concerned with individ- 
ual freedom of choice, in economics or poli- 
tics. It is concerned, at least in theory, with 
a rigidly controlled uniform quality of life for 
all mankind. 

But communism promises to end quickly 
the gross inequalities among present day na- 
tions and peoples. It promises to eliminate 
the economic and political dominance of the 
industrial democracies. And, for the immedi- 
ate future, the Soviet bloc promises assist- 
ance—‘‘without strings'’—toward rapid indus- 
trialization. Under cover of these promises 
the Soviet bloc wages economic warfare. 


PROSPECTS 


heavily committed to communist bloc trade 
and aid — and to Soviet foreign policy. Cuban 
agriculture has been substantially collectiv- 
ized, and Cuban mines and industry are now 
largely state-owned. The process goes a long 
way toward ‘‘communization.”’ But there is no 
evidence that direct Soviet influence, or the 
Cuban masses, had much to do with it; it is 
being imposed by the police state regime of a 
handful of Cubans. 

In other words, the historical record sug- 
gests that communism’s “appeal’’ is very 
limited. The utopia has few followers outside 
the already communized quarter of the globe. 

Why, then, so much concern in the democ- 
racies over the Soviet bloc trade-aid offensive? 
The most widely accepted answer is fear of 
“economic and political harassment for Soviet 
cold war aims.” 

No nation becomes ‘‘communist’’ simply 
by accepting Soviet bloc trade-aid deals. But 
it does become more or less dependent on the 
Soviet bloc. It may become a Communist 
operating base. It may be susceptible to Com- 
munist political pressure. It may ultimately 
be isolated from free world influence. 

And, as the global economic power of com- 
munism grows, the free world economic sys- 
tem may shrink. There may be a balance of 
power in economics as well as in arms. 

Therefore, it is important to inquire, How 
well equipped is the Soviet bloc to succeed 
in this economic offensive? 
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Communist propaganda frequently takes 
the line that the Soviet Union lifted itself, 
under communism, from the status of an un- 
derdeveloped nation to second rank among 
the world’s industrial powers. Thus Moscow’s 
appeal to the underdeveloped nations is — 
“‘we did it; now we can show you how.”’ 

Actually, this is a distortion of history. In 
1913, the last full year before World War | 
and the Communist revolution, Russia was 
producing about 11-12% of total U.S. out- 
put, according to Academician Strumilin, dean 
of Soviet economists. In agriculture, Russia 
was able to feed all its people and to export 
a substantial amount of food. In industry, it 
was the ‘‘sixth or seventh largest industrial 
power of its time,’’ although in per capita 
terms it was not a very efficient producer.2 

Precommunist Russia was also rich in coal, 
iron ore, petroleum, and other industrial raw 
materials. In the early 1900s it accounted for 
50% of the world’s oil production, although 
it was soon passed by the U. S. It also had an 
extensive rail network, a modest machine 
building industry, considerable technical tal- 
ent, and a superior tradition in pure science 
and mathematics. 

In 1928, 10 years after the Bolshevik revo- 
lution, the political struggle within the Com- 
munist party had been resolved, and Russia’s 
economy had finally been restored to its 1913 
level of output. By 1928 the basic pattern of 
rigidly planned, forced draft economic ex- 
pansion, under police power, had also been 
put into operation. 

Thirty years later, by 1958, the Soviet 
Union was unquestionably the world’s second 
largest industrial power. There is wide agree- 
ment that, in the 1950-58 period, Soviet in- 
dustrial growth was at the rate of 9-10.5% a 
year — over twice as fast as in the U. S. So- 
viet investment in industry during 1959 was 
about equal, in dollars, to U. S. industrial 
investment that same year. 

Agriculture and the civilian sector of the 
Soviet economy have not fared so well as in- 
dustry. Yet, even with these ‘‘secondary”’ 
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sectors added in, over-all Soviet production— 
gross national product (GNP)—climbed at the 
average rate of 7% a year between 1950 and 
1958—about twice the rate of over-all U. S. 
growth, according to CIA Director Allen W. 
Dulles. 

By U. S. standards the Soviet economy is 
inefficient — even primitive. Nearly half the 
total labor force (45,000,000 people) is on 
the farms, while only about 10% of the U. S. 
labor force (7,000,000) is on U. S. farms. Yet 
efficient U.S. agriculture produces a third 
again as much as Soviet agriculture. In in- 
dustry the Soviet Union employs 20% more 
workers to produce only 40% of U. S. indus- 
trial output. 

The entire communist bloc (including Red 
China) has one-third the world’s population. 
It claims one-third of total world production. 
Reliable Western estimates say 25% would 
be closer to reality. 

It is not just a question of relative size and 
efficiency of the two economies, according to 
Dulles and other experts on the Soviet econo- 
my. It is also a question of emphasis. The 
Soviet Union — and the rest of the Soviet bloc 
— concentrate on those aspects of economic 
development which enhance power. For ex- 
ample, the Soviet Union is generally agreed 
to have a GNP about 45-50% of that of the 
U.S. Yet, Dulles reports, ‘‘their military 
effort, in terms of value, is roughly compara- 
ble to our own — a little less in terms of hard- 
ware produced, but substantially more in 
terms of manpower under arms.” 

Dulles estimates that, given the present 
size and growth rate of the Soviet economy, 
“the gap between our two economies by 1970 
will be dangerously narrowed unless our own 
growth rate is substantially increased from 
the present pace.”’ 

In spite of Soviet propaganda and exag- 
gerations, experts warn, the Soviet economic 
threat ‘‘should be taken seriously.'’ The Soviet 
Union already matches us in industrial invest- 
ment and military expenditures. How else is 
the Soviet bloc using its economic power? 
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THE ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


In broad terms, the impact of communist 
bloc trade on the rest of the world economy 
has not been great. The communist bloc is 
still a largely interdependent and almost self- 
sufficient trading system. In 1959 total bloc 
trade with the rest of the world came to only 
4% of all world trade. 

Experts agree, however, that the commu- 
nist system has several good reasons for 
expanding its trade on world markets, includ- 
ing the following: (a) to acquire machinery 
and other capital goods in order to speed its 
own industrial expansion with less drain on 
scarce resources; (b) to acquire food and 
other consumer goods which the Soviet popu- 
lation, in particular, has begun to demand; 
(c) to woo strategically important underdevel- 
oped nations into increasing dependence on 
Soviet bloc trade and/or aid; (d) to take 
advantage of crisis economic situations in the 
free world, and turn them to advantage. 

There are two good examples of the last 
operation. One is Egypt, which in 1955-56 
found its cotton to be a glut on Western mar- 
kets. Since the Western Allies were, during 
this period, applying economic and political 
pressure on Egypt in connection with Nasser’s 
seizure of the Suez Canal, and since Egypt 
had also been rebuffed in its attempts to buy 
arms in Western markets, the Soviet bloc 
‘wrapped up”’ both problems in a package 
deal to exchange Egyptian cotton, over a 30- 
year period, for communist arms and aid. 

The second example is Guinea, which voted 
for independence outside the French Com- 
munity in 1958, and suddenly found itself 
without French economic and technical assist- 
ance. In fact, all French civil servants imme- 
diately left the new nation. The Soviet bloc 
moved in with economic aid, trade agree- 
ments, and technical assistance. 

In a geographical — and political — sense, 
the growth in Soviet bloc world trade has been 
dramatic. Between 1954 and 1958, bloc trade 
with the underdeveloped nations grew from 
$87 1,000,000 to $2.1 billion — a rise of over 
143%. Much of this trade is on a barter 
basis. Some of it involves long-term credits 
and low-interest loans. 

Soviet bloc aid programs are also expand- 
ing. Since 1954, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of State, bloc credits and grants to 
underdeveloped countries have increased 
steadily until they reached a rate of $1 billion 
a year in 1958 and 1959. Estimates for 1960 
are even higher. 


By late 1960 communist bloc grants and 
credits for economic and military assistance 
totaled over $4 billion to 22 less developed 
nations on four continents.? About 68% of 
the total went to India, the U.A.R., and Indo- 
nesia. In addition, Iran, Turkey, and Iceland 
—all U.S. allies — have accepted limited 
Soviet bloc credits. Recently bloc aid has 
spread to Africa and Latin America. 

The Soviet bloc technical assistance pro- 
gram is also expanding. In the last six months 
of 1959, over 6,500 Communist technicians 
spent a month or more working in 22 under- 
developed nations — an increase of 2,000 in 
the course of a year. Furthermore, over 3,700 
technicians and students from these same 
countries went to the Soviet bloc for study 
and training.* About 80% of the Communist 
technicians are concentrated in India, Afghan- 
istan, the U.A.R. and Yemen. But Ghana, 
Nepal, and Cuba have recently been added. 

There is general agreement the Soviet bloc 
is not yet in a position to pose serious threats 
to the free world economic structure as a 
whole, nor to the underdeveloped regions in 
any blanket sense. Within the communist bloc 
there are too many still unresolved economic 
development problems — Soviet agricultural 
modernization, expansion of some neglected 
Soviet industries such as chemicals, and ex- 
pansion of the consumer sector of the Soviet 
economy, especially housing; the over-all de- 
velopment of Red China’s agriculture and 
industry; and development of the still back- 
ward and inefficient economies of Albania, 
Bulgaria, North Korea and other satellites. 

“The danger,’’ according to one recent 
study, “‘lies rather in the intelligence, the 
flexibility, and the efficiency with which the 
Soviet Union can employ the resources of a 
state trading monopoly in dealing with in- 
dividual free countries.’’5 

The Soviet bloc, in short, can establish 
“‘beachheads”’ in the Egypts, Guineas, and 
Cubas where weaknesses or blunders in the 
free world economy, or anti-Western political 
antagonisms, create the opportunity. 

At the same time, experts warn us, the 
growing economic power of the Soviet bloc is 
also dedicated to improving the relative mili- 
tary position of communism. And, as more 
export goods become available, the Soviet 
trading system can replace the free world 
economic system in a growing number of key 
areas of the world. Economic cold war, like 
hot war, produces victories and defeats. 
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Evidently the Soviet blueprint for a com- 
munist world economy — like the vision of a 
world Soviet state (see Fact Sheet No. 2) — 
belongs to a more distant future than Com- 
munist propaganda suggests. Communism so 
far has neither the appeal nor the economic 
power to take the world economy by storm. 

It may be possible, as some economists 
estimate, that Soviet industry will surpass 
U. S. industry in 15 or 20 years. At present 
growth rates in the two economies, this could 
happen. Even so, as the charts below suggest, 
the combined economic power of the industri- 
alized free world is likely to remain far larger 
than combined communist economic power 
for some time. 

Furthermore, the U. S. economy is known 
to have far greater growth potential, in any 
foreseeable future, than the Soviet Union or 
even Western Europe. A sustained spurt in 
U. S. industrial growth would profoundly im- 
prove the odds in the free world’s favor. 

But this is the long-run picture of a decade 
or two. And Communist strategists apparently 
count on two things: (a) that unity and co- 
operation among the major industrialized 
democracies—the Allies—will grow progres- 
sively weaker under political and economic 
pressure; and (b) that the U. S. economy will 
not show any sustained rise in growth rates. 

What about the short-run picture? Here, 
experts generally agree, the underdeveloped 
world is the chief target of Soviet bloc eco- 
nomic strategy, and time is the major element 
on the Communists’ side. 

The task of modernizing the fairly primi- 
tive economic structure of the underdevel- 
oped areas of the globe, and integrating them 
into a healthy and expanding world economy, 
is enormously complex. Yet the leaders and 
peoples of these nations are becoming more 
and more impatient for the job to be done in 
a hurry. They want big-scale action, fast. 

There are important reasons for this wide- 
spread impatience. 

One of the most important is the mounting 
pressure of the ‘‘population explosion."’ The 
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world population is growing, and is expected 
to double — from 2.9 billion to 6 billion — in 
the next 40 years. But the most rapid popula- 
tion growth is in the underdeveloped nations 
— the countries least well equipped in food, 
goods, and jobs to take care of their new 
millions of people. 

In some countries the rise in agricultural 
production is barely keeping up with popula- 
tion growth. In others, there is no real growth 
in per capita income from year to year, as the 
rise in jobs lags behind or barely matches 
population growth. 

Thus, in terms of economic growth, many 
developing economies seem to have to ‘“‘run 
in order to stand still.’’ Meanwhile, as the . 
already industrialized nations progress from 
year to year, the gap in living standards — 
between ‘“‘rich’’ and ‘‘poor’’ nations — grows 
wider, instead of narrowing. 

The entire noncommunist world doubled 
its industrial output in the last 20 years, ac- 
cording to the UN. And the most rapid in- 
dustrial growth—starting from very low levels 
— was in the developing economies. But 85% 
of the free world’s total industrial output still 
comes from the highly industrialized democ- 
racies of Western Europe, North America and 
Japan. 

The universal impatience of the people of 
the developing world is understandable. 

Besides, there are certain ‘‘givens’’ which 
lend substance to their impatience. Modern 
technology, in agriculture and industry, is 
obviously capable of dealing with the prob- 
lems of speedier economic growth — if the 
technology is applied. U. S. agriculture alone 
can produce enough ‘‘surplus”’ grain to feed 
nearly another U. S. — if the grain can be got 
to those who need it, without disrupting 
commerce. 

In addition, there has been a rapid accu- 
mulation of capital in the industrialized de- 
mocracies in recent years — capital which 
could greatly accelerate economic growth in 
the developing areas, if invested properly. 
Western Europe, in particular, has fully re- 
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covered from World War II (in part through 
U. S. economic aid), and is now in a position 
to enlarge its ‘‘growth’’ investments in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

Another ‘‘given’’ is the fact of the cold war 
and increased competition between the Allies 
and the Soviet bloc for ‘‘friends’’ in the de- 
veloping world. Simply because the competi- 
tion exists, many leaders of the ‘‘new’’ nations 
are confident they can get greatly increased 
help, from one side or both, if they apply 
enough pressure. 

Some countries, like India, are accepting 
help from both sides. Others, like Cuba, are 
relying almost wholly on the Soviet bloc and 
Red China. A few, like South Korea, Taiwan, 
and most of Latin America, look wholly to 
the West for assistance. 

Economic pressures are mounting in the 
underdeveloped areas. So are political pres- 
sures. The Communists expect — and we may 
have to face — more and more Cubas in the 
future. 

Yet, economists and political scientists 
point out, there is nothing ‘‘inevitable’’ in 
such a trend. At present, and for some years 
to come, only the industrialized democracies 
are really in a position to make a significant 
impact on world-wide economic growth. Only 
they have the ‘‘surplus’’ technology and capi- 
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tal on a scale which could, in a generation or 
so, transform the world economy into a more 
dynamic and equitable system. It is not a mat- 
ter of ‘‘can we?”’ experts say; it is a matter of 
‘“‘do we choose to tackle the job in earnest?”’ 

The task of making the free world economy 
work better and more equitably for all, falls 
into four major categories: 

1. Insuring healthy expansion of the econ- 
omies of the industrialized democracies. Sus- 
tained economic growth in the U. S. and other 
free industrial societies is the foundation for 
a healthy free world economy. 

2. Solving free world trade problems — 
dealing with balance of payment problems, 
surplus commodities, recessions, competition 
among industrial nations with different wage 
levels, etc. 

3. Sustained, coordinated investment, from 
whatever sources, in rapid economic develop- 
ment in the ‘‘new’’ societies. 

4. Accomplishing the task in freedom, with 
democratic methods and with due regard for 
the initiative of individuals and the sover- 
eignty of cooperating nations. 

These four factors, it is generally agreed, 
are essential if the world’s wealth — and free- 
dom — are to be more widely shared. The 
question is how to go about it. Let’s look . 
at the size of the job. 


DIFFERENT PATHS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH * 
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The ‘‘adequacy”’ of current U. S. economic 
growth is widely debated among scholars, and 
was an issue in the recent Presidential cam- 
paign. ‘‘Adequacy,’’ of course, implies a value 
judgment. We can, however, examine certain 
facts on which there is little or no disagree- 
ment. Statistics are nonpartisan. 

Over a 70-year period ending in 1957 U. S. 
GNP grew at an average rate of 3.5% a year. 
In the 1947-57 period the rate was up to 
4%. Since 1958 the rate has been lower. It 
is generally agreed, however, that the U. S. 
economy can maintain a 4% growth rate in 
the 1960s without major exertion — barring 
recession or war. The growth in the labor 
force, and the rise in productivity (output per 
worker) tend to favor this. 

The value judgment is whether this is fast 
enough. 

As you have already seen, the Soviet Union 
is increasing its GNP at 6-7% a year (1950- 
58), or nearly double the U. S. rate. More 
important, Soviet industry is growing at 9- 
10.5% a year, or more than twice as fast as 
U. S. industry. 

It is on the basis of these trends that some 
experts predict that Soviet industry will catch 





Whatever strategy the U. S. follows in its 
foreign economic policies, certain channels 
and agencies are already in existence to help 
get the job done. 

Whether the U.S. increases or reduces 
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the size of the job 


up with and pass the U. S. by 1975 or 1980 
— unless U. S. growth in GNP is accelerated, 
with proportionate increases in U.S. indus- 
trial growth. 

True, the Soviet Union achieves its rapid 
growth through regimentation and at the ex- 
pense of normal civilian consumption. West- 
ern Europe, on the other hand, has accom- 
plished similar results without sacrificing 
either freedom or high civilian consumption. 
Since the early 1950s, growth rates in West 
Germany, France, and Italy have matched or 
come close to Soviet achievements. 

A free economy can, in other words, per- 
form as well as a communist economy—with- 
out losing its freedom or its concern for the 
individual consumer. The question is a matter 
of choice—of ‘‘growth consciousness’’—and 
of private and public policies which favor 
more rapid growth. 

The aggregate output of Western Europe is 
already within 10% of U. S. output. By 1970, 
at present relative growth rates, Western 
Europe is expected to pass the U. S. and to 
be about double Soviet output.® 

The challenge to U. S. leadership—in busi- 
ness and government — is whether the U. S. 


the job done 





The central policy-making and coordinating 
body for all these agencies is the Economic 
and Social Council, one of the major UN or- 
gans. Directly linked to the Council are four 
regional economic commissions — for Europe 
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will grow, over the long run, at a pace which 
supports our power to achieve our global 
objectives. 


RESOLVING TRADE PROBLEMS 


The remarkable postwar expansion of the 
Western European economy demonstrates one 
of the problems facing the U. S. in the 1960s. 
The relative position of the U. S. in the free 
world economy is declining, as other indus- 
trialized democracies approach U. S. produc- 
tion and productivity levels. 

The recent outflow of gold from the U. S., 
and the brief ‘‘panic’’ on the world gold mar- 
ket last fall, are symptoms that the U. S. is 
exporting more dollars than it is earning in 
foreign trade or foreign investment, that the 
dollar is no longer scarce, and that the dollar 
is now competing with other currencies in 
world trade. 

The heart of the problem, experts agree, is 
that U. S. foreign economic and military aid, 
U. S. military expenditures abroad, U. S. for- 
eign private investment and tourist dollars, 
and U. S. imports from abroad, all add up to 
a larger amount than the U.S. earns from 
sale of exports. 

Most experts also agree (a) that the situa- 
tion is by no means catastrophic, but (b) that 
it cannot continue indefinitely. On the other 
hand, there is a wide range of possible 
countermeasures. 

Perhaps the most constructive counter- 
measure is to step up U. S. exports abroad — 
to sell U. S. goods more aggressively on world 
markets, and thus slow the gold outflow. An- 
other important step is to press other indus- 
trialized democracies to shoulder a larger 
share of the burden of foreign aid and mutual 
security, and to enlarge their private invest- 
ments in developing areas. Both these meas- 
ures are Official U. S. policy, and have already 
produced results. West European countries 
have recently eliminated most discriminatory 
barriers to U. S. imports, and have increased 
or are planning to increase their foreign aid. 

More drastic measures are also possible — 
reduction of U. S. foreign aid or of U. S. im- 
ports. The problem with these alternatives, 
economists warn, is that they tcnd to con- 
strict rather than expand the world economy. 
In the long run, U. S. business would be hurt 
because, if we cut our imports other nations 
will not be able to earn the dollars to buy our 
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exports. We would ultimately constrict our 
own as well as the world economy. 

We could also reduce our military commit- 
ments abroad. This would save dollars, but it 
might imperil our national security. 

But gold is only one of the problems in the 
contemporary free world economy. There are 
also ‘‘surplus’’ and other unstable commodity 
problems — U. S. wheat and Latin America’s 
coffee, for example. There are no easy solu- 
tions. International marketing agreements are 
obviously necessary to promote the flow of 
food grains, in particular, to needy areas — 
but to maintain stable prices in commercial 
markets at the same time. This is necessary 
if the primary producing countries are to 
solve their foreign exchange problems. It is 
also obvious that some kinds of production 
controls are necessary for the genuine 
“‘surplus’’ commodities. And this involves 
domestic programs as well as international 
agreements. 

Another serious problem is recessions in 
the U.S. and other industrialized democra- 
cies. Recessions not only represent ‘‘lost pro- 
duction"’ in the industrialized nation, they 
also have a ‘‘back-up"’ effect on the rest of 
the world, and lead to a drop in exports and 
earnings for nations that are already strug- 
gling with monumental problems of economic 
development. 

Still another problem is the adjustments 
in world trade patterns — and domestic eco- 
nomic adjustments — that result from in- 
creased competition on world markets. As 
Japan and West Germany expand their ex- 
ports, the U. S. and Britain may lose in some 
markets or products, and need to expand in 
others in order to maintain a growing volume 
of export business. In turn, some U. S. and 
British industries may need to convert, adjust 
or diversify their production for export. The 
process is continuous. 

Related to the problem of competition is 
the emerging pattern of regional economic 
blocs — such as the Common Market in West- 
ern Europe. By combining resources, elimi- 
nating internal trade barriers, and coordinat- 
ing external tariffs, these blocs improve their 
own competitive position in world markets. 

It is current U. S. policy to encourage these 
developments — as long as new barriers to 
world trade, such as higher tariffs, are not 
erected. The U.S., in fact, favors gradual 
expansion of these regional economic blocs to 
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include this country and other major trading 
nations of the free world. The ultimate objec- 
tive is to integrate the entire free world 
economy through continued reduction of all 
barriers to trade. 

In facing all these problems, economists 
say, the U. S. can be guided by either of two 
basic principles: (1) ‘‘protectionism’’—try to 
cushion the U. S. economy from any outside 
economic pressure that may, even temporar- 
ily, create adjustment problems for U. S. in- 
dustry and agriculture; and (2) ‘‘expansion- 
ism'’ —to accept adjustment as a normal 
process, provided our economy can grow 
within a rapidly growing world economy. 


SUSTAINED INVESTMENT IN GROWTH 


Economic growth in the underdeveloped 
world remains a complex problem, but it is 
by no means an insoluble one. Through UN, 
government, and private studies we now know 
a great deal about the problems and how to 
approach them. 

It is clear, for example, that nearly all the 
major developing economies can absorb con- 
siderably more ‘‘growth’’ capital than is now 
offered. It is also clear that two kinds of capi- 
tal are needed — ‘‘preinvestment’’ capital to 
create the environment in which private capi- 
tal can operate, and ‘‘venture’’ capital to 
establish going private businesses and indus- 
tries that can operate on profitable commer- 
cial terms. 

‘“‘Preinvestment”’ capital is almost invari- 
ably government capital. It is for technical 
assistance, dams, highways, harbors, power 
plants, schools, hospitals, and other projects 
which offer little or no profit incentive to pri- 
vate investors, but which provide the basis for 
profitable private enterprise. 

‘“Venture’’ capital is, of course, private 
capital. It may be government insured, or it 
may receive government tax incentives. It may 
even be government money, loaned on com- 
mercial terms to foreign private investors. 
And, in areas which private capital does not 
find overly attractive, it may involve a ‘‘part- 
nership’’ between private and government 
funds. 

Finally it is clear that a significant attack 
on the growth problems of the underdeveloped 
world requires, not only increased capital, 
but also capital from more sources. West- 
ern Europe and Japan, it is widely agreed, 
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can afford to increase their share in this job 
— provided their own economies continue 
healthy expansion within the expanding world 
economy. This broadened effort, in turn, calls 
for coordinated planning — among the donor 
nations, between the donors and the recipi- 
ents, among various donor agencies, and be- 
tween those who plan aid policies and those 
who plan trade policies, two inseparable arms 
of over-all economic foreign policy. 

How much ‘“‘growth”’ capital is needed to 
make a significant impact on the developing 
economies? 

The range of estimates is wide, and there 
is still disagreement on whether it is in the 
national interest to do what is necessary. But 
there is fundamental agreement that, if the 
job is to be done, present volume and 
methods of foreign aid are wholly inadequate 
to the task. 

Total free world development assistance — 
from all sources, public and private — is now 
running at about $3 billion a year. A widely 
accepted judgment is that $2 billion addi- 
tional assistance would enable the under- 
developed areas to keep economic growth 
ahead of population growth — provided the 
aid is wisely spent. The goal would be 2% 


increase in production per capita per year.’ - 


The purpose is not to subsidize, indefi- 
nitely, foreign underdeveloped economies; 
it is to help ‘‘create an environment of ex- 
pected progress.’’ The assumption is that this 
progress is not only desirable — on moral, 
political, and economic grounds — but is also 
within reach of the industrialized democra- 
cies, with their economic power. The question 
still remains, Where is the additional money 
coming from? 

Two scholars from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology have advanced the formula 
used by the U. S. for the income tax. Accord- 
ing to this calculation, the U. S. should supply 
about half the additional amount, or $1 billion 
additional per year, and Western Europe and 
Canada should supply the other $1 billion. 
On this formula, the U. S. would be providing 
a smaller and more equitable proportion of 
the total foreign aid bill.® 

It is not only the amount of further foreign 
aid that is crucial, observers say; it is also a 
matter of time. As the gap between ‘‘rich’’ 
and ‘‘poor’’ nations grows, as population 
pressures mount, as internal political pres- 
sures become more severe, and as the Com- 
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munist alternative becomes more persuasive 
— the job will become more difficult and more 
costly. 


DOING THE JOB IN FREEDOM 


Theoretically all these challenges in the un- 
derdeveloped countries could be met through 
government mobilization and regimentation 
of all available resources — labor, materials, 
and capital. This is the method used in the 
Soviet Union, Red China, and Cuba. 

The particularly difficult challenge is to do 
the job as well or better while preserving 
freedom and fostering the creativity and in- 
itiative of individuals. 

In much of the underdeveloped world the 
task is doubly difficult. In many new nations 
there is no built-in tradition of freedom — 
political or economic. The citizens may under- 
stand ‘‘national freedom,’’ meaning independ- 
ence and self-determination. But they often 
have little understanding of the rights and 
responsibilities of individual freedom, mean- 
ing democracy. 

In many of these nations, the people are 
illiterate and ignorant — the forms of political 
democracy are simply ‘‘forms.’’ Before the 
people can make democracy function they 
must build a functioning economy that can 
support transport, utilities and taxes, buy 
them schools and colleges, provide them with 
jobs, and give meaning and individual pur- 
pose to political freedom. 

Furthermore, the leadership in many of 
these ‘‘new’’ nations is following its own eco- 
nomic and political ‘‘style.’’ Basic natural 
resources — and often basic industries — are 
state-owned. Practices which we consider 


socialistic’ are built-in first steps toward 
modernization of these economies. In other 
underdeveloped nations the landed aristoc- 
racy and key industrialists are often feudal, 
and even antidemocratic, in outlook. Many 
are shy about investing in their own econo- 
mies, and keep their bank accounts in New 
York or Switzerland. 

These cultural differences and differences 
in attitudes create difficult problems for Amer- 
icans who are asked to invest some of their 
tax dollars in foreign economic development. 
We wonder how much we are entitled to 
‘‘meddile”’ in the internal affairs of these na- 
tions. Do we — when our money is involved 
— have the right to insist that the aided 
country emulate us in its economic and politi- 
cal practices? Do we have the right to insist 
on sound fiscal policies, and on resourceful 
use of local capital? 

Obviously there is no simple formula to 
dispose of all these disturbing problems. 
There are mutual responsibilities between 
donor and beneficiary — just as there are 
mutual advantages in a better and more pros- 
perous free world community. 

These, however, are some of the policy 
decisions the U.S. government must con- 
stantly make — whether we continue or cut 
back our present levels of foreign aid, or 
whether we take part in a vastly increased 
investment in world-wide economic growth. 
It is important, in either case, to be sure what 
we are trying to do. 

Is it our main purpose to ‘‘compete”’ with 
communism? Or is it our purpose to help 
construct a better and freer global com- 
munity, in which our own freedom will be 
more secure? 
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get the job done. 
Whether the U.S. increases or reduces 
its foreign economic assistance programs, 
whether it expands or curtails its participa- 
tion in international trade and aid arrange- 
ments, these channels and agencies will no 
doubt be used. There may be adaptations, 
consolidations, or shifts in emphasis, but 
here, at least, are some already available 
tools for dealing with the world economy. 


U.S. Aid. There are four major sources of 
U. S. foreign economic assistance: 1. Develop- 
ment Loan Fund — capitalized at $550,000,- 
000; provides loans for long-term economic 
growth; demonstrates U. S. policy trend favor- 
ing loans instead of grants. 2. International 
Cooperation Administration — makes grants 
and loans for defense support, special assist- 
ance, and technical cooperation under annual 
appropriations by Congress for the Mutual 
Security Program; for the year ending June 
30, 1961 the Administration requested $4.2 
billion but Congress appropriated $3.8 billion. 
3. Export-Import Bank — makes loans and 
offers credits primarily to facilitate expansion 
of trade with the U. S. 4. Public Law 480 — 
system for using U.S. farm surpluses for 
emergency relief or economic assistance; 
usually sold for local currencies which are 
then reloaned at low interest for development 
projects. 

The annual flow of U. S. foreign assistance 
of all types, including military assistance and 
U. S. contributions to international lending 
and aid agencies, is about $4 billion. Various 
current proposals (many of them contradic- 
tory) would (a) eliminate all grant aid and 
concentrate on loans; (b) reduce military aid, 
especially to underdeveloped nations, or shift 
these funds to economic aid; (c) redirect a 
substantial part of U. S. economic aid through 
the UN or other international or regional 
agencies; (d) increase U. S. economic assist- 
ance at annual rates ranging from $1 billion 
to $2 billion.9 


Regional Aid Agencies. Apart from the UN 
economic commissions for various regions, 
there are certain regional agencies for cooper- 
ation in economic development. These in- 
clude: Latin America—Iinter-American Devel- 
opment Bank (1959), capitalized at $1 billion; 
Latin America fund (1960), capitalized at an 
initial $500,000,000 for social development 
assistance. Asia—Colombo Plan (1950), 
basically a Commonwealth of Nations cooper- 
ative effort for South and Southeast Asia, 
with participation from the U.S. and other 
non-Commonwealth nations. Middle East — 
Arab Bank (1957), established for public and 
private economic development cooperation, 
but no funds yet subscribed. 


United Nations. The only truly global system 
for economic cooperation — on trade and aid 
— is the network of reporting and technical 
assistance agencies affiliated with the UN. 








ular WUUrTeN, ce 
gans. Directly linked to the Counc 
regional economic commissions — for Europe 
(ECE), Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), Latin 
America (ECLA), and Africa (ECA). Through 
surveys, studies, counsel, and development 
and technical assistance, the commissions 
work to raise economic activity levels in the 
regions. 

Over a dozen specialized agencies are also 
coordinated and assisted by the Council, in- 
cluding the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), World Health Organization (WHO), 
International Labor Organization (ILO), UN 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO), and others. 

Among the most important UN agencies 
are the World Bank, which finances public 
and private development projects from a sub- 
scribed capital of over $19 billion, and affili- 
ated institutions such as the International 
Development Agency, which offers more flexi- 
ble loan terms than the Bank; the Interna- 
tional Finance Corp., which assists private 
enterprise; and the International Monetary 
Fund, which promotes monetary cooperation, 
trade expansion, and short-term financing of 
trade. 

The UN Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion and the Expanded Program provide direct 
technical assistance to underdeveloped na- 
tions. The UN Special Fund concentrates on 
preliminary stages of larger development proj- 
ects — especially preinvestment surveys, aid 
to research, training institutions, and dem- 
onstration and pilot projects. OPEX serves 
as an international recruiting agency for oper- 
ational, executive, or administrative personnel 
for underdeveloped nations. 





Trade Agencies. The major international agen- 
cy for trade cooperation is GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), which is 
linked to the UN. UN regional economic com- 
missions are also heavily engaged in trade 
expansion. There are also various regional 
trade groupings not directly connected with 
the UN. These include the European Common 
Market, the European Free Trade Assn., an 
already established Central American Com- 
mon Market, and a proposed common market 
for Latin America and/or the whole Western 
Hemisphere. 


These are some of the principal agencies 
for international cooperation to expand world 
trade and to speed economic development in 
the emerging ‘‘new’’ economies. The major 
financial support for these agencies comes 
from the industrialized democracies, although 
UN development programs are controlled by 
the full membership of that body. It is impor- 
tant to remember, experts say, that all these 
agencies for international economic coopera- 
tion — including the UN — operate on the 
assumption that the existing world economy 
can, with effort and investment, be made to 
work more equitably for all nations and 


all peoples. 
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- S. FOREIGN ECONOMIC STRATEGY 


Foreign economic policy involves a vast number of tools and weapons. Indeed, it involves domestic 
as well as foreign considerations — a healthy and expanding U. S. economy is a precondition for 
most of our overseas economic activities. Furthermore, an effective strategy on economic problems 
requires a clear set of goals, planning, coordination, an “orchestrating” of all the economic tools 
the nation possesses — trade, private investment, loans, grants, technical assistance, etc. 

In this panel is an abstract of only some of the policy alternatives the U. S. faces in planning 
a global economic strategy. The alternatives, you note, flow from certain goals. Other goals and 
other alternatives are possible, of course. But even in this chart you will find many contradictory 
policies, depending on the qualifications or cautions which you attach to any given goal. 

Discuss the qualifications, cautions, and alternatiyes. Make up your own mind which set of 
policies will best serve U. S. long-run interests in the world. Circle the numbers beside those 
paragraphs which most closely reflect your own views. 








GOAL: Vigorous economic growth in the underdeveloped world, with rapid expansion in 
world trade, and an increase in “growth” investment in underdeveloped areas to levels 
which each nation can absorb and efficiently use. 
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CAUTION: Insure that U. S. trade policies 
also contribute to the healthy expansion of 
the world economy, and to the health of 
the U. S. economy 


& 
U. S. should substantially increase its 
foreign economic assistance to under- 

4 developed nations. 

U. S. should work for elimination of all 
trade barriers, adjusting its own economy 
as required. 


5 
U. S. should avoid trade concessions which 
force adjustments in U. S. industry. 


6 
U. S. should work for the stabilization of 
world commodity production and prices. 


7 
U. S. should allow the world market to deter- 


ae 
mine commodity production and price levels. U. S. should coordinate its aid programs 


with aid efforts of other nations and in- 


ternational agencies, to insure the most® ee eeeeeeeeeee 


productive use of “growth” capital. 


o 
QUALIFICATION: Whether the U. S. raises, 
lowers, or does not alter its present level 
of aid, better administration is desirable. 





GOAL: More effective and efficient 
use of U. S. foreign aid. 





10 
QUALIFICATION: Aid will be more effec- 
tive if reduced or shifted in emphasis. 
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CAUTION: Insure 
ment takes 
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U. S. should urge its Allies te increase 
substantially their present levels of eco- 

free world leader- nomic development assistance. 3 

economies will 

ch growth capital U. S. should propose and support a vastly 

absorb. 1s expanded global effort te speed eco- 
U. S. should welcome cooperation from nomic growth. 
the Soviet bloc on economic develop- 
ment assistance programs. 


economic develop- 


7 
d fr Id % 
vithcs U. S. should coordinate its foreign eco- Sisinase tromeh oe OIL more econsmis as 


nomic aid programs, where possible, 
through regional or international agen- 
cies in order to avoid any confusion with 


U. S. political objectives in the world. U. "s should help expand and support 


organizations for development coopera- 
tion which are set up and run by “new” 
20 nations. 

U. S. should closely coordinate its for- 

eign aid strategy with the Allies in order 22 

to emphasize free world economic aims. U. S$. should sponsor or initiate a vastly 
expanded and coordinated Allied effort 
to speed economic growth in backward 


U. S. foreign aid strategy should be de- 
= one {mage - ere 25 
and counteract the political effects o 
: : ; U. S. should encourage and —_ 
the Soviet bloc aid offensive. greater and more rapid U. S. private 
vestment in the “new” economies. 


24 
U. S. should urge the “new” economies 26 
to foster the growth of private enter- U. S. should refuse economic assistance 
prise at as rapid a rate as is economi- to any nation which, in our judgment, 
cally feasible. pays hag little attention to private en- 
rprise. 


27 
U. S: should emphasize education and 48 Pre 
training projects which contribute to po- U. S. should refuse economic assistance 
litical as well as economic development. to any nation which, in our judgment, vio- 
lates the political liberties of its people. 


Yyjj44uuJUuVJjjJJJIJAIHiqjqvTv#7z:IAAAAAAAVAVAV#}FAMAAAi#i#i#AAHHVH|#HVHMHHMH!HAV|@MU!MC!MMA, 


31 
U. S. should require high standards of 32 ‘ : ° 
performance from nations receiving aid, “% should a + en 
te reduce waste and inefficiency. of ual & chaos Geectet, te Shale 
waste and insure over-all effectiveness. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 
The Conscience of a Conservative by Barry Goldwater, Hillman, 
New York. 1960. 127 pp. $.50. See especially Ch. 10, ‘‘The 
Soviet Menace,” in which Senator Goldwater states his case 
regarding foreign aid. 
Communist Economic Strategy: Soviet Growth and Capabilities 
by Alec Nove. National Planning Association, Washington, D.C. 
1959. 82 pp. $2.25. Contends that the ultimate objectives of 
Soviet economic Be are political-ideological; and that the 
U.S.S.R. takes advantage of any inept or insufficient action 
by the Western Allies. 
Comparisons of the United States and Soviet Economies. 
Papers submitted to Subcommittee on Economic Statistics, 
Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, Part 1. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1959. 166 pp. $.45. 
Compares the two economies from the aspect of national in- 
come, national product, agricultural resources, etc.; by econo- 
mists, businessmen and experts on Russian affairs. 
Foreign Economic Policy for the Twentieth Centu dg 
Studies y Report Ill. Rockefeller Brothers und, Inc. 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y. 1958. 82 pp. $.75. Surveys the 
world’s economic needs and expectations and the present U.S. 
role in the international economic structure. 
New Directions in U.S. foe oy Cuene ee by Richard N. 
Gardner. ‘‘Headline Series’’ No. Jan.-F 1959. ag 
Policy Association — World Affairs ae i, York. 77 pp. 
$.35. Contends that U.S. must increase aid for economic de- 
velopment and promote expanded and stabilized world trade. 
The New Statecraft: Foreign Aid in American Foreign Policy by 
George Liska. rer -L of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1960. 
247 pp. $5.00. In the foreword, Professor Hans J. Morgenthau 
calls this ‘‘a pioneering effort to develop a theory of foreign 
aid as an instrument of foreign policy.’’ The author stresses 
the much-neglected connection between aid and politics. 
One Hundred Countries — One and a Quarter Billion Pe “4 
How to Speed Their Economic Growth and Ours in the 
by Paul Hoffman. Committee for Economic Growth, Washing. 
ton, D.C. Feb. 1960. 62 pp. $.50. The Managing Director of the 
UN Special Fund proposes doubling the rate of economic ad- 
vance over the crucial decade 1960-1970. 
Significant issues in Economic Aid to Newly Oat 1860. 75 
a Stanford Research Institute, Stanford, Calif. 

p. $3.00. Summary of programs and issues in aid to under- 
osleped countries by five specialists. 
The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Manifesto 
by W. W. Rostow. aT University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1960. 179 pp. $1.35 1.T. economist presents theory 
of growth, compares it. to Marxist-Communist analysis, and 
explores its implications for world political problems. 


FOOTNOTES 

1. In September 1960 Guinea signed a substantial aid agree- 
ment with the U.S. 2. Data and conclusions in this panel are 
based largely on a statement by Allen W. Dulles, Director of 


Central Intelligence, to the Subcommittee on Economic Sta- 
tistics of the Joint Economic Committee of the Congress, Nov. 
13, 1959. On these points CIA estimates are consistent with 
those of cere experts. 3. ‘‘Intelli - Information 
Brief’ No. 310, U.S. Dept. of State, Aug. 22, . 
munist Economic Policy in the Less Derclaged Areas,” 
of hw publication +7020, Washington, D.C., July 1960. 
5. Foreign Policy: Western Europe, A study ‘prepared for 
thee Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, by = 
Policy Research Institute, U. of Penna., No. 3. Washington, 
USGPO, Oct. 15, 1959, p. 65. 6. ‘Data in this section 
based on U.S. Foreign Policy: Worldwide and Domestic Eco- 
nomic Problems and their impact on the Foreign Policy of the 
United States. A study prepared at the request of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, by The Corporation 
for Economic and ae Research, Inc., No. 1. Washington, 
Aug. 1959. The Stages of Economic Growth, 
listed in bibliography, p. ay and a speech by the author 
(Ww. an “Future of Foreign Aid,’ Washington, pe» 
Nov. 1960. 8. Paul Rosenstein-Rodan, as quoted by W. 
Reshot, speech cited above. 9. U.S. development assistance 3 
distinguished from military and military-related aid) amounts 
to less than $2 billion a year. Other free world development 
assistance brings the total free world contribution to around 
$3 billion a year. 
SOME TECHNICAL TERMS Used in this Fact Sheet 


Tariffs and Quotas. Tariffs are government imposed duties on 
goods imported and exported, especially former, often to 
protect local producers. Quotas are quantity limits placed on 
imports (or exports), often divided among exporting nations 
for political or economic reasons. 

Soviet Bloc Trade. Trade of the Sino-Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean satellite nations, all carried on by state trading organi- 
zations which can thus manipulate such trade for political as 
well as economic purposes. Trade now highly coordinated with- 
in and outside the bloc for mutual advantage of its members. 
Bolshevik Revolution. The Communist revolution in Russia in 
1917, so-called because the Bolshevik faction of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labor Party (which established a ‘‘provi- 
sional government" after the overthrow of Czar Nicholas 1!) 
took over the new regime. By 1918 changed the name of the 
party in control to ‘“‘Communist.”’ 

High Consumption Economy. As in U.S. and Western Europe 
where production for consumption needs is considered a fore- 
most demand on the total economic structure. In contrast to 
emphasis on build-up of heavy industry in Communist economies. 
Mutual Security. The U.S. Mutual Security program in a tech- 
nical sense embraces both military and economic aid to our 
Allies. Increasingly used to denote the first as distinct from 
the second. Some confusion arises since certain economic aid 
abroad is for direct support of the military aid program. 
Preinvestment Capital. Capital required by developing econo- 
mies for public transport, utilities, hydroelectric installations, 
etc. Often unprofitable for private “venture” capital, thus 
requiring government funds. 
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make your opinion count! 


Included in this Fact Sheet Kit are 8 OPINION 
BALLOTS, one for each Fact Sheet. Each 
ballot contains exactly the same list of strat- 
egies and policy alternatives as the WHAT’S 
YOUR OPINION? section of the correspond- 
ing Fact Sheet. To make your opinions count 
in Washington: 

1. Find the OPINION BALLOT for this Fact 
Sheet. 

2. Check numbers on the OPINION BALLOT 
you have circled on the Fact Sheet. 

3. If you wish, write additional comments, res- 
ervations, or recommendations on the blank 
space of the OPINION BALLOT. 

4. Send completed OPINION BALLOT to your 
local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquarters. It will 
be tabulated, along with others, and results 
will be sent to policy-makers in Washington. 


OR: If you are in a community or state where 
there is no local ‘‘Great Decisions’’ headquar- 
ters, your discussion group can still make 
your opinions count. Here is how: 

a. Follow steps 1, 2, and 3 as above. 

b. Make out an extra OPINION BALLOT on 
which you record all results of all members 
of your discussion group. (Extra ballots may 
be mimeographed or ordered from nearest 
office of the Foreign Policy Association-World 
Affairs Center.) 

c. Save these extra OPINION BALLOTS until 
your discussion group has completed all 8 
discussion topics. 

d. At end of the series send copies of all 8 
summary ballots to your Senators and/or 
Congressmen, with brief letter describing 
your group’s study and discussion. 
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GREAT DECISIONS . .. . 1961 


OPINION BALLOT | 


Use this Opinion Ballot to make your opinion count in Washington. For 
instructions on filling out and handling this ballot, see the corresponding 
Fact Sheet, under the heading ‘‘MAKE YOUR OPINION COUNT!” 


POSSIBLE LINES OF STRATEGY THE U. S. AND ITS ALLIES CAN FOLLOW 


Some negotiated compromise, with Allied con- 
cessions, is desirable in order (a) to achieve 
a solution, (b) to gain some relaxation of ten- 
sions, OR (c) to reduce danger of war in 
Europe. 


coos 


Agree to ‘‘federate’’ both East and West Ger- 
many under 4-power guarantee. 


Agree to demilitarization and neutralization 
of two Germanys. 


Agree to create a larger neutralized and de- 
militarized zone in Central Europe, involving 
mutual withdrawal of Allied and Soviet troops. 


Agree to internationalize and demilitarize 
West Berlin. 


ood 


Offer to internationalize and demilitarize both 
East and West Berlin under Allied-Soviet or 
UN supervision and guarantees. 


Agree to token demilitarization of West Berlin 
by reducing size of Allied military garrison. 


Sign separate peace treaties with two Ger- 
manys. 


Agree to withdraw Allied troops from West 
Berlin and West Germany in exchange for 


withdrawal of Soviet troops from East Ger- 
man territory. 


Under 4-power guarantees (U. S., U.S.S.R., 
Britain, France). 


Under UN supervision, and stationing of a 
UN “peace force”’ in the city. 


eee 13 

Offer to accept East German control over 
access routes to West Berlin, if Allied occu- 
pation rights are recognized and guaranteed 
by East Germans or Soviets. 


eee 14 
Recognize East Germany. 


oo 0 
Offer to guarantee that, with federation or 
reunification of two Germanys, communist 
system in East Germany will be preserved 
intact. 


eee 16 
Leave reunification for negotiation between 
the two Germanys. 


oe 17 


Agree that West Germany must withdraw from 
NATO and must refrain from joining any mili- 
tary alliance system. 


Agree to withdraw Allied forces from West 
Berlin. 


eee 19 
In case of showdown, do not attempt to hold 
West Berlin by military force. 





OPINION BALLOT 1 (continued) 


eee 2 

Allied compromise on principle is undesirable 
since this would (a) be a breach of faith with 
free Germans, (b) would weaken our military 
and negotiating position, OR (c) would invite 
other, future Communist pressure. 


eee 20 

Continue to insist on (a) reunification by free 
elections in both East and West Germany, and 
(b) right of a freely elected all-German govern- 
ment to join any alliance system or other in- 
ternational grouping. 


eee 21 

Continue to insist on Allied occupation rights 
in West Berlin until Germany is reunited on 
the basis of self-determination. 


eee 22 

Try to obtain firmer guarantees for Allied oc- 
cupation of West Berlin, in exchange for minor 
concessions. 


eee 23 
Continue to insist on 4-power responsibility 
to solve the problem of German reunification. 


eee 24 
Refuse to negotiate with or deal with East 
German authorities. 


eee 25 
Refuse to negotiate any compromise on West 
Berlin. 


eee 26 
Agree to reduction, but not withdrawal, of 
Allied and Soviet military forces in two Ger- 
manys. 


eee 27 

If necessary, accept indefinite partitioning of 
Germany rather than retreat on principle of 
self-determination. 


eee 28 

Insist on continued Allied occupation of West 
Berlin until a satisfactory agreement on all- 
German reunification is reached. 


rr} | 

Agree to deal with East German authorities on 
access routes to West Berlin, if Allied occupa- 
tion rights are guaranteed — but under no 
circumstances recognize East German gov- 
ernment. 


eee 30 
Firmly resist and counter all Soviet or East 
German ‘‘squeezes’’ on West Berlin. 


eee 31 
Make it clear we shall fight if necessary to 
keep West Berlin free. 


Do you have any additional comments, reservations, or recommendations? 
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- 1961" is an annual publication of the 
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GREAT DECISIONS . . . . 1961 


OPINION BALLOT 2 


Use this Opinion Ballot to make your opinion count in Washington. For 
instructions on filling out and handling this ballot, see the corresponding 
Fact Sheet, under the heading ‘‘MAKE YOUR OPINION COUNT!” 


FIVE BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


eee q 

Whatever Soviet bloc aims may be, the over- 
riding threat is nuclear war. The arms race 
is in itself a cause of tension. It also threat- 
ens annihilation of both sides. We need arms 
control above all. Political settlement will be 
easier thereafter. 


eee 2 

The Soviet Union, whether we like it or not, 
is a member of the world community. We are 
already coexisting with the U.S.S.R., and with- 
out war. We now need to find out how this 
hostile coexistence can “graduate up” to 
genuine cooperation. 


eee 3 

The communist bloc is not the source of all 
our problems, though it succeeds in exploit- 
ing our difficulties in the Middle East, Africa, 


STRATEGIES AND POLICIES FLOWING 


eee 6 

We must be willing to take reasonable risks 
to get an early arms control agreement, and 
a ban on nuclear tests. 


eee 7 

We must pursue agreements, however limited, 
in any areas where agreement is possible. 
Only thus can we lay the foundations for 
mutual trust and cooperation. 


It is unrealistic and historically unsound to 
pose ‘‘victory’’ and ‘‘defeat’’ as the only cold 
war alternatives. Mutual accommodation is 
the only alternative to disaster. 


eee g 
We may hope, in the long run, that the Soviet 


Cuba, and elsewhere. We need a constructive 
global policy, not merely a defensive or offen- 
sive cold war policy. 


eee & 

The real contest with the Soviet Union is in 
the underdeveloped areas, where we are com- 
peting to prove which system is superior. We 
need an economic growth program for those 
areas, to eliminate poverty and other condi- 
tions on which communism feeds. 


eee 5 

The aggressive Soviet bloc threatens our na- 
tional existence. Its aim is to destroy us and, 
in its growing relative power, it is increasingly 
capable of doing so. We need power and poli- 
cies to stay ahead, and to prevent at all costs 
a communist victory. 


FROM THESE ASSUMPTIONS 


bloc will mature and mellow — both internally 
and in foreign policy. Our attitudes and poli- 
cies should encourage this. 


eee 10 

We must work now to help build solid founda- 
tions for freedom in the underdeveloped and 
emerging areas. 


ooo 

As long as Soviet bloc foreign policy continues 
to enjoy successes, we can expect no modifi- 
cation in communist aims. These aims will 
change only if we prevent further successful 
expansion of communism. 


Our job is not to end the cold war, but to be 
willing and able to win it. 





OPINION BALLOT 2 (continued) 


eee 13 
It is essential to ‘‘relax tensions’”’ in order 
to avoid accidental disaster. 


02 14 

Instead of competing with the Soviet Union, 
we should explore ways to cooperate, as in 
the giving of foreign aid. 


ooo IS 

We should greatly expand the exchange of 
persons with the Soviet Union, and help them 
to understand us better. 


eee 16 
Our economic aid should be based on need 
rather than on cold war peclitics. 


eee 17 

We should give greater economic and military 
assistance to any nation that is determined 
to resist communist aggression, and is able 
to use the aid wisely. 


eee 18 

We must have the conviction and the eco- 
nomic and military power, on our side, to 
insure that the Soviet bloc achieves no future 
victories as a result of our weakness or in- 
decision. 


eee 4@ 

We cannot ‘‘relax tensions’’ by giving some- 
thing away. Tensions are created by the Krem- 
lin in the first place, to try to persuade us to 
make concessions. We must remain firm, and 
negotiate from strength. 


We must discourage communist expansion, 
but not at the risk of nuclear war. 


eee 21 

Since the satellite and captive nations are 
a ‘“‘neuralgic’’ subject to the U.S.S.R., we 
must accept the status quo, and do nothing 
to suggest ‘‘liberation’’ of East Europe. 


eee 22 

Our long-run objective must be to bring the 
Soviet bloc into full partnership in the com- 
munity of nations. 


eee 23 

We must seek a larger political partnership 
with other nations that hold similar political 
ideas, and recognize a mutual interest in our 
common survival. 


eee 24 

We must cooperate with like-minded peoples 
and nations, but without any impairment of 
our national sovereignty. 


eee 25 

While we cannot “‘roll back’’ the iron curtain 
at this point, we must continue to insist, as 
a matter of principle, on free elections in cap- 
tive and satellite areas. 


We must be willing (even if reluctant) to use 
force in defense of freedom anywhere. 


eee 27 

Our long-run objective is freedom and self- 
determination everywhere in the world, in- 
cluding behind the iron curtain. 


Do you have any additional comments, reservations, or recommendations? 
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GREAT DECISIONS 


OPINION BALLOT 3 


Use this Opinion Ballot to make your opinion count in Washington. For 
instructions on filling out and handling this ballot, see the corresponding 
Fact Sheet, under the heading ““MAKE YOUR OPINION COUNT!” 


U.S. POLICY TOWARD FRANCE IN EUROPE 


ee a 

Total integration of Western Europe, leading 
to a “third force," may not be a desirable 
goal. It could lead to Western disunity. 


ee of 

Continuing integration of Western Europe is 
desirable as an ideal, as long as it is accom- 
plished within framework of larger, Atlantic 
cooperation. 


ee on 

Because of gravity of challenge faced by 
democratic allies, more rapid progress toward 
integration and joint strategy planning is 
essential. 


oso 


It might weaken U.S. role in defense of 
Western Europe. 


ee 5 

It might lead to a military ‘‘third force’ able 
and willing to negotiate independently with 
the Soviet Union. 


eee 6 
It might lead to an economic “‘third force’”’ 


capable of harmful competition with U. S. in 
world trade. 


ee o7 

It might simply lead to a weakening of com- 
mon purpose in the cold war struggle, and 
our efforts to speed development, in freedom, 
of emerging nations. 


ee -8 

Present progress, in spite of obstacles, is 
satisfactory. No more should be expected of 
sovereign democratic nations. 


ee 9 

U.S. should continue to urge more rapid 
progress, especially between ‘‘Six’’ and 
““Seven.”’ 


ee 10 

U. S. should urge speed-up of integration on 
all fronts, economic and military, within 
Europe and Atlantic community (including 
U. S. and Canada). 


ee ll 

U. S. should take initiative in political integra- 
tion (or confederation) of democracies in the 
Atlantic community. 


U.S. POLICY TOWARD FRANCE IN NATO 


ee 12 
U. S., as most powerful nation in NATO, must 


control strategy to greatest extent Allies will 
allow. 


ee 13 

Since NATO is partnership of sovereign na- 
tions, operating by mutual consent in a com- 
munity, further democratization of policy 
planning is desirable. 


ee 14 

Since de Gaulle’s proposed strategy is to win 
cold war by concerted, Allied, global action, it 
should replace present NATO strategy, which 
is neither concerted nor global — nor is it 
even effective. 


ee 15 

NATO, as the basic formal commitment of 
major industrialized democracies, should be 
expanded and strengthened. 





OPINION BALLOT 3 (continued) 


ee 16 
No change in present NATO structure or 
Strategy. 


oe 017 
Any changes in NATO structure or strategy 
should be minor, and within present general 
pattern. 


ee 18 
France should have greater voice it demands 
in NATO councils. 


ee 19 
All member nations in NATO should have 
greater voice. 


ee -20 
NATO partners should consult more fre- 
quently, and coordinate policies more closely. 


ee ai 
NATO structure and strategy should be re- 
viewed as suggested by de Gaulle. 


ee 22 

U.S., Britain, and France, within NATO, 
should coordinate global strategy for under- 
developed areas and for cold war. 


ee 23 
NATO should serve as the base for political 


integration or confederation of the Atlantic 
community. 


ee 24 

Through NATO, there should be closer and 
greater Allied cooperation in all fields, but 
not political integration. 


oc oad 
Actions by France to date, and its proposals, 
weaken NATO. They must be resisted. 


ee 26 

U. S. should apply greater pressure on France 
to resolve Algerian problem, which now di- 
vides NATO and embarrasses the U. S. 


ee 27 

U.S. should continue to support France’s 
search for a liberal solution to Algerian prob- 
lem. Any other course will divide the alliance 
at a critical time. 


ee 28 

France’s contributions to the Atlantic com- 
munity will be greatest if French national 
pride and aspirations are acknowledged. 


ee 29 
Western Europe’s economic and military ca- 
pacity to defend itself, on regional or cooper- 
ating national basis, should be encouraged 
— but within framework of joint Allied grand 
strategy. 


Do you have any additional comments, reservations, or recommendations? 
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GREAT DECISIONS 


OPINION BALLOT 4 


Use this Opinion Ballot to make your opinion count in Washington. For 
instructions on filling out and handling this ballot, see the corresponding 
Fact Sheet, under the heading “MAKE YOUR OPINION COUNT!” 


PROBLEM OF JAPANESE TRADE COMPETITION IN U.S. MARKETS 


eee 1 

No special restrictions on Japanese imports 
— treat same as imports from other friendly 
and GATT countries. 


eee 2 

Regulate flow of low cost, highly competitive 
Japanese imports — through voluntary Japa- 
nese export quotas and negotiated agreement. 
Objective: compromise for mutual benefit. 


eee 3 
Severe restrictions on low cost, highly com- 
petitive imports — by U. S. tariffs and quotas. 
Objective: no dislocation of U.S. industries 
or jobs. 


Through trade, encourage rapid expansion of 
Japanese economy, and raising of wages and 
living standards in Japan. 


Encourage expansion of Japanese economy— 
but selectively, and not in ways which will 
cause sudden or excessive harm to U. S. 
industry. 


Force Japan to compete at U. S. (or higher) 
prices in U. S. markets — or search for mar- 
kets elsewhere in the world. 


eee 7 
Force some U.S. industries to compete, in 
price and quality, with Japanese goods. 


eee 8 

Force some marginal U. S. industries to im- 
prove efficiency and lower costs, or shift to 
other products, or go out of business. 


eee y 
Enable Japan (through increased earnings) 


to carry more of the defense load in the Far 
East, and more of the economic aid load in 
Southeast Asia. 


eee 10 

No effect on domestic U.S. economy. Un- 
doubtedly an unfavorable effect on Japanese 
foreign policy and commitments to U. S. 


Provide Federal or state aid to U. S. workers 
and plants affected by Japanese competition. 


eee 12 
Enable Japan to earn more U. S. dollars, and 
thus purchase more imports from the U. S. 


eee 13 
Some Federal or state aid to marginal in- 
dustries may be desirable. 


eee 14 
Provide U. S. consumer with wider range of 
choices, at lower costs. 


eee 5 
Expand U. S. import industries and jobs, on 
basis of increased imports from Japan. 


eee 16 
Expand U. S. export industries and jobs, on 
basis of increased farm and other exports to 
Japan. 


oe 0 17 
Help combat inflation and overpricing in U. S. 
market. 


eee 18 
Raise U. S. living standards by enabling more 
people to enjoy more goods. 





OPINION BALLOT 4 (continued) 


PROBLEM OF JAPANESE ROLE IN THE FREE WORLD COMMUNITY 


oe WD 

Japan is too recently a militaristic, undemo- 
cratic nation to have any claim to partnership 
in U. S. and Allied strategy. 


eee 20 

Whatever progress Japan has made toward 
democracy, it is still a divided and unreliable 
ally. It is entitled only to our encouragement 
and support to strengthen its commitment to 
the free world cause. 


eee 21 

Japan has chosen, by large and consistent 
electoral majorities, a close alliance with the 
U. S. and the free world. It is entitled to fuller 
partnership in the free world community. 


Present U. S. policies toward Japan are ade- 
quate; no important changes are needed. 


ee 23 
Fuller Japanese participation in Asian affairs 
is desirable, and the U.S. should foster it. 


eee 24 
Fuller Japanese partnership in free world 
affairs is desirable, and U. S. should foster it. 


eee 25 

Our goal should be to speed Japan’s full and 
equal partnership in the community of demo- 
cratic nations. 


eee 26 
U.S. should take the initiative in helping 


Japan resolve its political and economic prob- 
lems with its neighbors in free Asia. 


eee 27 

U.S. should support Japanese participation 
in Western aid programs and _ institutions 
affecting Asia. 


eee 28 
U. S. should propose Japan for a permanent 
seat on the UN Security Council. 


eee 29 
U. S. should urge GATT nations to eliminate 
discriminatory practices against Japanese 
imports. 


eee 30 

U. S. should support greatly expanded politi- 
cal and cultural exchanges between Japan 
and the U. S., and other democratic nations. 


coed 

U. S. should seek a solution to the Okinawa 
problem that is more acceptable to Japanese 
political sensitivities. 


eee 32 
U. S. should cease pressuring Japan against 
trade or political relations with Red China. 


eerdd 

U. S. should expect Japan, with an enlarged 
role in free world affairs, to maintain its eco- 
nomic and political embargo on Red China. 


Do you have any additional comments, reservations, or recommendations? 
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GREAT DECISIONS 


OPINION BALLOT 5 


Use this Opinion Ballot to make your opinion count in Washington. For 
instructions on filling out and handling this ballot, see the corresponding 
Fact Sheet, under the heading ‘‘MAKE YOUR OPINION COUNT!” 


POLICY TOWARD COLONIAL QUESTION 


eee 1 

Since the U. S. is historically committed to 
principle of self-determination, it must 
warmly endorse independence for all nonself- 
governing African territories. 


eee 2 

Self-determination, while desirable in prin- 
ciple, cannot serve as the prime base for U. S. 
policy in Africa. We must consider alliances, 
cold war, and other issues. 


eee 3 

U. S. should make clear-cut policy statement 
favoring early independence for all nonself- 
governing territories remaining in Africa. 


eee 4 
U. S. should make no hard-and-fast commit- 
ments, but should treat each case on its 
merits. 


U. S. should avoid any stand which unneces- 
sarily embarrasses an allied or friendly 
nation. 


eee 6 
U. S. should not try to speed a process which 


is already too rapid for the good of the peoples 
and territories involved. 


eee 7 

U. S. should be more cautious, urge a longer 
period of political and economic development 
in preparation for independence. 


eee 8 

U. S. should press administering powers of 
remaining colonies to speed steps to inde- 
pendence. 


eee yg 

U. S. should offer to participate with colonial 
powers, in expanded development programs 
to pave the way to early independence. 


eee 10 
U.S. should offer to participate in UN or 
regional development programs designed to 
speed economic growth in colonies and new 
nations. 


eee fi 

U.S. should offer greatly expanded educa- 
tional opportunities, in the U. S., for young 
Africans regardless of whether they are from 
colonial or free areas. 


POLICY TOWARD AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 


eee 12 

U.S. should support speedy economic growth 
and social and political development in Africa 
on grounds that (a) these are rights of the 
African people and (b) a progressing Africa 
will contribute to a better and more peaceful 
world community. 


eee 13 

U. S. should support African growth and de- 
velopment in order to (a) lay the foundations 
for democracy and (b) discourage the spread 
of tyranny, since our own democracy is likely 
to survive only in a world in which the area 
of freedom is expanding. 


eee 4 
. African growth and development is desirable, 


but not at increased cost to U. S. taxpayers, 
or at cost of other U.S. aid programs to 
nations firmly committed to the U. S. in mili- 
tary alliances. 


Best channel for U. S. aid to Africa is the UN 
and its economic, social, and technical assist- 
ance and lending agencies. 


eee 16 

Best channel is direct U.S. aid to Africa, 
since we can then control use of funds and 
will be identified with the progress that is 
achieved. 


eee 17 
Best channel is U. S. cooperation with other 
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industrialized democracies, including allies 
and friendly nonallied nations. 


eee 18 

Best channel is NATO since aid would then 
clearly be identified as coming from anti- 
communist nations. 


eee 19 
Major burden of U. S. investment in African 


growth and development should be provided 
by private enterprise, voluntary relief and 
missionary groups. 


eee 20 

Best channel for U. S. aid is combination of 
methods which will do an effective job with- 
out introducing cold war issues. 


U.S. OPERATIONS IN AFRICA 


eee 21 
Avoid interference in domestic political affairs 
of African states. 


eee 22 : 

Accept, as a principle, we cannot avoid in- 
volvement in economic and social problems 
of the new African nations. 


eee 23 
Respect desire of African nations to remain 
neutral in cold war. 


oe 24 

Encourage African states to identify them- 
selves with Western concepts of democracy 
and freedom. 


eee 25 
Urge colonial powers to announce progressive 
steps toward independence in all colonies. 


«ee 26 
Encourage and foster cooperation among Afri- 
can states on common economic problems. 


eee 27 
Increase U.S. aid and technical assistance 
to Africa through appropriate channels. 


eee 28 
Increase U. S. appropriations for African ex- 
change and scholarship programs. 


000 29 

Increase U. S. research into agricultural, min- 
eral, processing, marketing, and other tech- 
nologies needed in Africa. 


222 30 

Increase U. S. aid in basic services such as 
power, water, roads, etc., as a prelude to 
private investment in Africa. 


eee 31 

Encourage increased U. S. private investment 
through investment guarantees or tax con- 
cessions. 


eee 32 
Expand training of U. S. technical and foreign 
service personnel in African problems. 


eee 33 

Recognize dangers in racial tension in Africa. 
Avoid color bar in U. S. government employ- 
ment and social practices in Africa. 


eee 34 
Forbid U. S. government agencies to deal with 
firms that practice racial discrimination. 


ecco OO 

Require U.S. firms operating in Africa to 
avoid discrimination if they wish U.S. tax 
concessions. 


Do you have any additional comments, reservations, or recommendations? 


Write out any further comments: .......... 
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GREAT DECISIONS 


OPINION BALLOT 6 


Use this Opinion Ballot to make your opinion count in Washington. For 
instructions on filling out and handling this ballot, see the corresponding 
Fact Sheet, under the heading ‘‘MAKE YOUR OPINION COUNT!” 


GENERAL GUIDES TO U.S. POLICY 


eee 1 

U. S. needs ‘‘a much more sympathetic con- 
cern for Latin America’s aspirations and 
problems and much more timely and con- 
structive efforts to help . . . (them) overcome 
their present limitations...” 


eee 2 

U.S. should “explore more intensively the 
possibilities and problems of greater integra- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere as a whole,”’ 
including Canada, to “‘enable the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere to cope more effec- 
tively with the prospective global dangers and 
problems...” 


eee 3 

U. S. aid and assistance efforts to Latin Amer- 
ica should be carefully coordinated and ad- 
ministered, instead of being scattered among 
numerous independent or autonomous agen- 
cies, and should be integrated or coordinated 
with other foreign and international aid 
efforts. 


eee 4 

U.S. policies toward Latin America should 
reflect greater concern with the development 
of free political institutions. 


eee 5 
U. S. should ‘‘look ahead and anticipate fu- 
ture problems.” 


eee 6 

U.S. should take initiative in dealing with 
continent-wide economic and social problems, 
on a planned regional basis. 


eee 7 

U. S. should, by a “country approach,”’ take 
account of special economic conditions and 
potentials of each nation. 


eee a 

U. S. should explore, with Latin America and 
Canada, hemisphere economic arrangements 
(including a common market) and political 
cooperation which will make best common 
use of material and human resources of 
region. 


eee +] 

A single U. S. agency or department should 
coordinate all U.S. policies toward Latin 
America, especially economic policies. 


eee 10 

OAS should be given a larger role in coordi- 
nating national policies of U.S. and Latin 
American nations, to speed regional growth 
and development. 


eee li 

UN Economic Commission for Latin America 
and other UN agencies should play a larger 
role in development programs for area, to 
avoid regional and cold war overtones. 


eee 12 

Other industrialized democracies, especially 
Western Europe, should be encouraged to 
play a larger joint role in Latin American aid 
and development. 


eee 3 

U. S. should firmly oppose dictatorship of left 
or right, but under no circumstances inter- 
vene directly. 


eee 14 

U.S. should be willing to intervene, in an 
extreme situation, but only in cooperation 
with OAS. 


ooo BS 
lf U. S. security is threatened U.S. should 
intervene with or without OAS support. 


U.S. ECONOMIC POLICIES 


eee 16 
U. S. should vigorously foster growth of pri- 
vate enterprise throughout Latin America. 


eee 17 
U.S. should continue to develop a broad 
range of assistance programs for Latin Amer- 





OPINION BALLOT 6 (continued) 


ican economic growth and social and political 
development. 


eee 18 

U.S. should modify its economic policies to 
help correct current Latin American prob- 
lems, and to help expand Latin American 
trade at stable prices. 


02 ID 
U. S. should improve tax incentives to U. S. 
firms willing to invest in Latin America. 


ee 20 

U.S. should, through loans to national de- 
velopment banks or other Latin American 
institutions, help foster private agriculture 
and smaller and medium sized industries. 


eee 21 

U. S. should expand technical assistance and 
aid to education because of its importance to 
economic, social and political development in 
freedom. 


ocor.a2 
Present levels of U.S. aid are adequate or 
all we can afford. 


eee 23 
More U. S. aid is needed and we can afford it. 


«ee 24 

U. S. and other aid to Latin America should 
be greatly increased to full levels at which 
these nations can productively use it, and 
until each country has achieved a self-sustain- 
ing level of growth. 


eee 25 

MINERALS. ‘‘Encourage the closing of more 
of the high cost U. S. mines. . . providing the 
owners and workers with readjustment 
assistance.” 


eee 26 

Protect both U.S. mines and foreign ex- 
porters by stockpile purchases of minerals or 
by subsidy to high cost U. S. mines. 


eee 27 

OTHER. Continue to work for more (and more 
effective) international agreements on pro- 
duction and marketing of commodities which 
are chronically surplus (coffee, wheat, etc.) 
in order to stabilize prices. 


eee 28 
No ‘‘strings’”’ on U. S. aid. 


eee 29 

Insist on reasonable standards of perform- 
ance by those nations receiving U. S. assist- 
ance. 


eee 30 
Plan long-range programs in cooperation be- 
tween borrowing and lending agencies and 
nations. 


eee 31 

Encourage more productive use of existing 
capital, land, and other private Latin Ameri- 
can resources in the development of free 
Latin American economies. 


eee 32 
Stop loans and grants which simply cover 
deficits caused by bad economic policies. 


ece 33 
Stop development assistance to governments 
which deny basic freedoms to their peoples. 


eee 34 

Congress should free lending agencies from 
dependence on annual appropriations, and 
should allow long-term plans and commit- 
ments to be made. 


Do you have any additional comments, reservations, or recommendations? 
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OPINION BALLOT 7 


Use this Opinion Ballot to make your opinion count in Washington. For 
instructions on filling out and handling this ballot, see the corresponding 
Fact Sheet, under the heading ‘‘MAKE YOUR OPINION COUNT!” 


SURVIVAL THROUGH ARMS CONTROL 


eee t 
Arms race is an important cause of tension 
and a threat to survival of mankind. 


eee 2 

Arms race is a symptom of underlying ideo- 
logical and political tensions which must first 
be resolved or relaxed. 


eee 3 

Arms race is one cause of tension, but cannot 
be resolved without paralle! progress on other 
outstanding issues. 


eee 4 

Arms agreement is extremely unlikely without 
fundamental modification of Soviet or Allied 
global aims. 


eee 5 

We must give top priority to an early agree- 
ment on reducing or eliminating arms — and 
we must be willing to accept some risks based 
on mutual trust. 


eee & 

Top priority must go to a relaxation of politi- 
cal tensions; only then will an arms settle- 
ment be feasible. 


eee 7 

Whatever the prospects for success, we must 
persist in working for a sound arms agree- 
ment based on controls. 


eee & 

We must be more flexible in all our cold war 
negotiations. Political and arms settlements 
go together. 


eee ae 

Our objective is survival, not an arms agree- 
ment for its own sake; we dare not rely on 
trust. 


eee 10 
An acceptable arms agreement need not in- 
clude elaborate controls, if it is clearly to the 


interest of both sides to comply. 


eee Tl 

Some modification of Soviet aggressive ac- 
tions and intentions is a necessary precondi- 
tion to a safe arms agreement. 


oe 12 

We should pursue every opening, political or 
military, where there is the slightest possi- 
bility of acceptable compromise — we must 
try to build a climate of mutual trust. 


eee 13 

We must continue to insist on (1) a phasing 
schedule which will not allow the Soviet bloc 
a significant military advantage at any stage 
of a disarmament program, and (2) an ade- 
quate international control system to reduce 
to a minimum the possibility of evasion or 
violation of the agreement. 


eee 14 
A permanent, unilateral U. S. test ban, with- 
out controls, would prove our good faith. 


eee 5 
A unilateral U.S. declaration never to use 
nuclear weapons would prove our good faith. 


eee 16 

We should make clear we have no intention of 
using force to liberate any areas now con- 
trolled by communism. 


eee 17 

We should try to neutralize danger spots like 
West Berlin, by negotiating a compromise 
with Russia. 


eee 18 
We should try to avoid any act Russia might 
consider ‘‘provocative.”’ 


eee 19 
We must carry out any action we consider 
necessary to our own and free world security. 
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SURVIVAL WITHOUT ARMS CONTROL 


Continuation of the arms race offers no hope 
for survival. 


eee 21 

We must not risk an arms buildup that will 
place too heavy a drain on U. S. resources or 
capacities. 


eee 22 
A fundamental factor in our survival is the 
growth of a world community that is increas- 
ingly strong, free, and resistant to com- 
munism. 


eee 23 

Since we wish to deter war, we must be pre- 
pared to wage, win and survive any war we 
may be forced to fight. 


eee 24 
To build up our military forces, or improve 
their effectiveness, will only add to war 
tensions. 


00 25 
We should scale down our overseas military 
commitments to levels we are able and willing 
to meet. 


2+ 26 


U.S. cannot afford any major increase in 
defense budget. 


ccooal 

U. S. must continue to invest in military 
security of any nation determined to resist 
communist aggression. 


eee 28 

U. S. must have an indestructible retaliatory 
force to convince Russia we can and will strike 
back if we or an ally is attacked. 


eee 29 

U. S. must also have a standby conventional 
force capable of resisting future Korea-type 
aggression. 


eee 30 

It is a waste of money and effort to try to 
protect any part of our population from fall- 
out since survivors would have little to re- 
build. 


eoe SI 

We should launch an attack on Russia only 
if our own territory is attacked or about to 
be attacked. 


eee 32 

U. S. must honor all treaty commitments; this 
clear intent and capacity is best deterrent to 
aggression. 


eee 33 

U. S. must protect its civilian population (a) 
to insure survival of greatest number, and 
(b) to convince Russia we can and will re- 
taliate, even after we are hit. 


o2- 34 

U. S. must be first in any area of military or 
space technology which might be decisive in 
war. 


eee 35 
Military measures are not enough; U. S. must 
also invest in economic, social, and political 
development of noncommunist world com- 
munity. 


eee 36 

A crucial factor in our survival is to demon- 
strate the vitality of American society — in 
economic growth, social development, quality 
of life, and the values of freedom. 


Do you have any additional comments, reservations, or recommendations? 
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OPINION BALLOT 8 


Use this Opinion Ballot to make your opinion count in Washington. For 
instructions on filling out and handling this ballot, see the corresponding 
Fact Sheet, under the heading “‘MAKE YOUR OPINION COUNT!” 


U.S. FOREIGN ECONOMIC STRATEGY 


eee 1 

GOAL: Vigorous economic growth in the un- 
derdeveloped world, with rapid expansion in 
world trade, and an increase in “growth” 
investment in underdeveloped areas to levels 
which each nation can absorb and efficiently 
use. 


GOAL: More effective and efficient use of 
U. S. foreign aid. 


eee 3 

CAUTION: Insure that U.S. trade policies 
also contribute to the healthy expansion of 
the world economy, and to the health of the 
U. S. economy. 


eee a 
U. S. should work for elimination of all trade 
barriers, adjusting its own economy as re- 
quired. 


eee 5 
U.S. should avoid trade concessions which 
force adjustments in U. S. industry. 


eee 6 
U.S. should work for the stabilization of 
world commodity production and prices. 


coos 


U. S. should allow the world market to deter- 
mine commodity production and price levels. 


U. S. should substantially increase its foreign 
economic assistance to underdeveloped 
nations. 


QUALIFICATION: Whether the U.S. raises, 
lowers, or does not alter its present level of 
aid, better administration is desirable. 


QUALIFICATION: Aid will be more effective if 
reduced or shifted in emphasis. 


eee Nl 

U. S. should provide free world leadership to 
insure the ‘‘new’’ economies will have access 
to as much growth capital as they can effec- 
tively absorb. 


eee 12 

U. S. should urge its Allies to increase sub- 
stantially their present levels of economic 
development assistance. 


cools 


U.S. should propose and support a vastly 
expanded global effort to speed economic 
growth. 


eee 14 

CAUTION: Insure that economic development 
programs are insulated from cold war politics 
if possible. 


eee 5 

U. S. should welcome cooperation from the 
Soviet bloc on economic development assist- 
ance programs. 


020 

U. S. should coordinate its foreign economic 
aid programs, where possible, through re- 
gional or international agencies in order to 
avoid any confusion with U. S. political ob- 
jectives in the world. 


cooler 


U. S. should channel more economic assist- 
ance through the UN. 


U. S. should help expand and support organ- 
izations for development cooperation which 
are set up and run by ‘“‘new”’ nations. 


CAUTION: Insure that economic development 
assistance from the free world helps, and 
does not hinder, the cold war political objec- 
tives of the free world. 


eee 20 
U. S. should closely coordinate its foreign aid 
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strategy with the Allies in order to empha- 
size free world economic aims. 


eee 21 

U. S. foreign aid strategy should be designed, 
wherever possible, to outperform and counter- 
act the political effects of the Soviet bloc aid 
offensive. 


eee 22 

U. S. should sponsor or initiate a vastly ex- 
panded and coordinated Allied effort to speed 
economic growth in backward areas. 


oor 2d 
CAUTION: Insure that economic development 
takes place in freedom, with maximum atten- 
tion to political liberty and private economic 
initiative. 


eee 24 

U. S. should urge the ‘‘new’’ economies to 
foster the growth of private enterprise at as 
rapid a rate as is economically feasible. 


eee 25 

U.S. should encourage and assist greater 
and more rapid U. S. private investment in 
the ‘“‘new’’ economies. 


oe 26 

U.S. should refuse economic assistance to 
any nation which, in our judgment, pays too 
little attention to private enterprise. 


eee 27 

U. S. should emphasize education and train- 
ing projects which contribute to political as 
well as economic development. 


eee 28 e 
U. S. should refuse economic assistance to 


any nation which, in our judgment, violates 
the political liberties of its people. 


eee 29 

U. S. should coordinate its aid programs with 
aid efforts of other nations and international 
agencies, to insure the most productive use 
of ‘‘growth’’ capital. 


eee 30 

U. S. should plan and coordinate all its aid 
programs in any one country to insure that 
balanced and economically sound develop- 
ment goals are pursued. 


eee 31 

U. S. should require high standards of per- 
formance from nations receiving aid, to re- 
duce waste and inefficiency. 


eee 32 

U.S. should coordinate all its economic 
assistance programs in a single agency or 
under a single director, to eliminate waste 
and insure over-all effectiveness. 


eee 33 
U.S. should de-emphasize military aid to 
underdeveloped nations. 


eee 34 
U.S. should provide economic aid only to 
U. S. military allies. 


222 35 
U. S. should de-emphasize aid, leaving more 
of the job to private enterprise. 


Do you have any additional comments, reservations, or recommendations? 
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